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,:.j  monks  from  the  Abbey  of  Monts  des  Cats  voting  near  Lille  yesterday  In  the  first  round  of  the  French  general  election 
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“ International  survey  shows  more  than  a third  of  population  of  England  and  Wales  have  been  victims 

Top  of  crime  league 

* ■ | C ii  I | national  survey  as  stiD  “one  Straw,  said  the  survey's  find- 1 France,  Canada,  the  US,  j think  they  are  doing  a good 

I O L/'  QTT3PK  J of  the  most  pressured  by  fogs  showed  the  measure  of  I Sweden,  Finland.  Austria,  job. 

Ill  O l\  V-/  I Cl  L UClw  IV  LAw  I crime”  in  the  western  world,  the  challenge  facing  the  I and  finally  Northern  Ireland.  This  compares  with  a satis- 

This  is  despite  the  small  foil  police.  "More  than  a third  of  When  this  league  table  is  faction  rating  of  68  per  cent 

• f ■ ■ _ ■ __  | I j in  the  official  police  crime  fig-  people  in  England  and  Wales  I adjusted  to  take  account  of  I for  the  police  In  England  and 

r>|/,'lr>  I I I ures  since  1993.  reported  having  been  victims  the  “seriousness”  of  the  Wales  and  Scotland,  showing 
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Homo  Affairs  Editor 

E NOLAND  and 
Wales  have  a 
worse  crime  re- 
cord than  nearly 
every  other 
major  industrial- 
teed  nation  — including  the 
'•■■’tis  — according  to  a new  in- 
V tenurtJonal  survey  obtained 
lytheGuanJian. 

- \ The  survey  of  crime  victims 
? fo  il  countries  shows  that 
people  in  England  and  Wales 
are  the  most  likely  to  be  vie- 
• fimy  of  crime  and  fore  the 


i highest  risks  of  being  burgled 
or  having  their  car  stolen  in 
the  industrialised  western 
world. 

It  also  shows  that  England 
and  Wales  have  as  high  a 
level  of  "contact  crime"  — 
which  covers  robbery,  as- 
saults, and  sexual  attacks  on 
women  — as  has  America, 
with  people  in  both  countries 
facing  roughly  the  same  risk 
of  attack.  This  is  about  three 
out  of  100  people  each  year. 

These  findings  show'  that 
the  legacy  of  Michael  How- 
ard's time  as  Home  Secretary 
is  a country  which  is  de- 
scribed by  the  official  inter- 


national survey  as  still  “one 
of  the  most  pressured  by 
crime”  in  the  western  world. 
This  is  despite  the  small  fen 
in  the  official  police  crime  fig- 
ures since  1993. 

At  best  the  survey  shows 
that  the  former  Conservative 
government  only  managed  to 
“stabilise”  a crime  rate  which 
had  more  than  doubled  be- 
tween 1979  and  199L  At  the 
same  time,  the  risk  of  becom- 
ing a crime  victim  was  actu- 
ally reduced  in  the  US  and 
Canada. 

The  preliminary  findings  of 
the  1996  International  Crime 
Victimisation  Survey  were 
reported  to  a European  Union 
conference  in  the  Nether- 
lands earlier  this  month  in  a 
paper  prepared  by  the  Dutch 
Ministry  of  Justice  and  the 
British  Home  Office.  The  full 
results  and  conclusions  will 
not  be  published  until  July. 

The  Home  Secretary,  Jack 


Straw,  said  the  survey’s  find-  j 
fogs  showed  the  measure  of 
the  challenge  facing  the 
police.  "More  than  a third  of 
people  in  England  and  Wales 
reported  having  been  victims 
of  crime  in  the  past  year  — a 
record  worse  than  the  US  and 
beaten  only  by  the  Nether- 
lands," he  said. 

The  survey  is  based  on  In- 
terviews in  11  industrialised 
countries:  England  and 
Wales,  the  US,  Sweden,  Fin- 
land.  Canada.  Scotland,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  Netherlands, 
Austria  and  Northern  Ire- 
land. The  survey,  which  has 
been  running  since  1989,  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
authoritative  international 
comparisons  of  crime. 

Its  findings  show  that  the 
Netherlands  and  England  and 
Wales  are  jointly  the  most 
prone  to  crime  of  the 
countries  surveyed,  followed 
by  Switzerland.  Scotland, 


France,  Canada,  the  US,  i 
Sweden,  Finland.  Austria, 
and  finally  Northern  Ireland. 

When  this  league  table  is 
adjusted  to  take  account  of 
the  “seriousness"  of  the 
crimes  rommitted.  England 
and  Wales  actually  come  out 
at  the  top  of  the  league  table 
with  the  Netherlands  second. 
On  this  weighting  the  US 
moves  up  to  third  place  while 
Scotland  fells  back  to  seventh 
and  Switzerland  also  moves 
down. 

The  position  of  Northern 
Ireland  at  the  bottom  of  this 
league  confirms  that  the  prov- 
ince is  still  one  of  the  safest 
parts  of  Western  Europe 
when  it  comes  to  ordinary 
crime. 

The  position  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  the  top  of  the  interna- 
tional league  table  is  mir- 
rored by  a sharp  fell  in  public 
confidence  in  the  police  there. 
Only  45  per  cent  of  people 


think  they  are  doing  a good 
job. 

This  compares  with  a satis- 
faction rating  of  68  per  cent 
for  the  police  in  England  and 
Wales  and  Scotland,  showing 
that  on  one  yardstick  at  least 
the  UK  is  doing  better  than 
most  of  the  industrialised 
world ' in  this  international 
crime  league. 

Amongst  the  survey's  other 
findings  are  the  feet  that 
people  in  England  and  Wales 
feel  more  unsafe  on  the 
streets  after  dark  than  In  any 
other  of  the  11  countries 
covered. 

England  and  Wales  also 
came  highest  in  the  Interna- 
tional league  table  erf  crime 
when  it  came  to  the  risk  of 
being  burgled,  or  having  your 
car  stolen  or  broken  into. 

Crima  f*ara  lead  to  street 
anxiety,  page  5;  Leader 
comment,  page  8 


Bunway  rage -they’ re  down,  and  a long  way  from  out 


fikihe  bailiffs  begin  evicting 
Manchester  runway  protesters, 
4ohn  Vidal  describes  the 
.-■fajwrrte  and  compensations 
of  the  underground  life 

}’  rs  nine  at  night  and  two 
fees  are  damming  a deep-  sit  smoking 
SStd^nflley  loading  *bov*  £»e  st 


...  BJIIW  i|  m m * 

gulley  loading 
oak  and  elm  woods 
dawn  to  the  polluted  river 
foam.  As  the  planes  take 
afittuat 800  yards  away,  the 
tmr  iods  thud  into  a 
t^meQtsry  earthwork.  It 
feMgsuxing.  The  old  tech- 
works.  In  minutes  a 
pcodappears. 


Muppct  Dave  and  Denise 
sit  smoking  roll-ups  30  ft 
above  the  shovellers  in  a 
tarpaulin  shelter.  Between 
the  two  tunnellers,  tike  a 
Cyclops  eye,  is  the  black, 
gaping  main  shaft  of  the 

Cake  Hole  tunnel. 

The  man  trained  to  loll 

j (Dave  was  a squaddie)  and 
the  woman  trained  to  care 
(Denise  is  a state-registered 


Britain 


carriedoutthe 

^oqDtosion.ofa 


bomb  in  the'border 
tbwiii  bJ-OurtcJalR^--  ■ 


nurse)  approve  the  dam- 
maker's  work.  The  police 
and  bailiff  may  try  to  storm 
the  Cake  Hole  via  the  gal- 
ley. The  water  will  delay 
j them  a second  or  two  — 
perhaps  the  difference  be- 
tween them  bolting  like 
rabbits  down  their  hole  and 
being  led  away  with  their 
workmanship  untested. 

There’s  a scratching 
sound  deep  within  the 
shaft;  then  a narrow  beam 
of  light  and  a tousled  bead 
pops  through  the  trap  door. 
Logic  (Matt),  the  third  Cake 
Holer,  has  been  putting  up 
shelves  in  his  chamber  — a 
hole  dug  to  fit  batteries  and 
possessions.  He  passes  op  a 
sack  of  clay,  which  like  40 
other  tons  has  been  chipped 
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Matt  in  the  Cake  Hole  tunnel 

away  with  hammer  and 
chisel  by  people  lying  up- 
side-down. It  joins  the  dam. 

The  three  tunnellers  sit 
staring  into  their  hole. 
With  their  head  torches  on 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ANDREW  TESTA 

they  look  like  young  sur- 
geons considering  a diffi- 
cult operation.  They  smell 
of  woodsxnoke,  earth  and 

garlic.  The  talk  Is  of  poli- 
tics and  development,  the 


humour  Is  at  the  gallows 
end  of  black.  But  their 
minds  are  on  this  week. 

As  the  eviction  begins, 
the  three  have  physically 
and  mentally  cut  them- 
selves off  feom  those  who 
remain  above  ground,  like 
the  tree  people,  “pixies” 
(saboteurs),  the  brew  crew. 

the  media  tarts  and  all  the 
other  protesters. 

It  is  a variation,  of  a con- 
dition known  as  “tunnel  fe- 
ver". something  which  hits 
everyone  who  spends  time 
digging  below.  The  symp- 
toms are  not  wanting  to 
come  up  for  air,  losing  all 
track  of  time  and  place,  and 
spending  whole  days 
underground. 

turn  to  page  2,  column  I 
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Exit  polls 
show  Juppe 
heading 
for  defeat 


Paid  Webster  and 
Jonathan  Steato  In  Paris 


WITH  the  ruling 
conservative  coali- 
tion of  the  prime 
minister,  Alain 
Juppe,  fighting  for  its  life 
after  a catastrophic  result  in 
yesterday’s  French  general 
election  first  round,  the 
National  Front  appeared  set 
to  provide  the  decisive  blow 
in  the  second  round  on 
Sunday. 

Members  of  the  Gaullist 
UPR  and  the  centre-right  UDF 
will  lose  well  over  200  erf  their 
480  seats  to  Communists  and 
Socialists  if  voting  trends 
shown  yesterday  are  con- 
firmed. But  with  15  per  cent 
of  the  vote,  its  best  ever 
showing,  the  rightwing 
National  Front  will  maintain 
several  candidates  in  the 
second  round  to  undermine 
the  orthodox  right  and  ensure 
a convincing  leftwfng  victory. 

The  National  Front  leader. 
Jean-Marie  Le  Pen.  said  that 
President  Jacques  Chirac  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  battle 
and  bad  been  beaten.  "He 
should  leave,”  he  added. 

According  to  estimates  by 
the  national  TF1  network 
made  when  the  polls  closed, 
the  combined  Socialist  and 
Communist  vote  was  36.5  per 
cent,  enough  to  win  between 
263  and  302  seats  in  the  577- 
member  National  Assembly . 

The  combined  Gaultist-UDF 
vote  was  estimated  at  31.5  per 
cent,  equivalent  to  about  255 
to  287  seats.  The  National 
Front  could  win  three  seats. 
Exit  polls  on  the  state-run 
FR2  station  showed  an  even 
worse  score  for  the  right. 

The  Gaullist  justice  minis- , 
ter,  Jacques  Toubon,  admitted 
that  it  was  a bad  result  for  the  ' 
government,  which  came  to  I 
power  in  a landslide  in  1993.  I 


Bruno  Megret,  the  National 
Front's  second  most  powerful 
figure,  gloated  at  the  opportu- 
nity of  playing  an  arbitrating 
role  in  the  second  round  and 
described  his  party’s  vote  as  a 
great  success.  Several 
National  Front  candidates 
scored  the  12.5  per  cent  neces- 
sary to  stand  in  Sunday's  run- 
off and  announced  their 
readiness  to  sLwd  to  split  the 
rightwing  vote. 

The  Socialist  lender.  Lionel 
Jospin,  urged  the  left  to  unite 
for  victory  in  the  next  round. 
“1  call  on  all  those  who  want  a 
more  balanced  government 
and  a new  policy  for  France 
to  unite  ...  All  those  who  as- 
pire to  change  must  unite  be- 
cause a change  of  majority  is 
possible  and  desirable,"  he 
said. 

Because  of  several  factors, 
notably  late  results  from  22 
overseas  territory  constituen- 
cies that  mostly  vote  for  the 
right  and  a high  abstention 
rate,  the  former  Socialist 
prime  minister.  Laurent  Fa- 
bius,  said  it  was  too  early  for 
triumphalism. 

But  Jean-Pierre  Cbevene- 
menL  who  leads  the  Citizens' 
Movement  within  the  com- 
bined left  said  there  was  no 
doubt  that  President  Chirac 
had  lost  his  gamble  of  calling 
an  election  nearly  a year  be- 
fore the  due  date  in  the  hope 
of  winning  a period  of  stabil- 
ity before  negotiations  on 
Europe. 

On  a purely  constitutional 
i level  government  defeat  will 
not  affect  Mr  Chirac,  who  has 
five  years  of  his  mandate  to 
run.  The  late  Francois  Mitter- 
rand. a Socialist  president, 
twice  governed  with  right- 
wing  prime  ministers. 

If  the  predictions  are  con- 
firmed, Mr  Jospin  will  be  the 
next  prime  minister,  but  the 
Communists  want  to  form 
part  of  the  government. 
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THE  NEW  PERFUMED  BATH  LINE 
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Now  the  locals  are  up  in  arms 


Runway  rage  - the  sky’s  the  limit 


Residents  of  the  Cheshire  village  of  Mobberley  protest  yesterday  as  evictions  begin  of  demonstrators  camped  at  Manchester  airport’s  new  runway  site 
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continued  from  page  1 

“It  become's  your  life. 
Yon  find  yourself  digging 
12  or  15  hours  a day, 
dreaming  of  tunnels.”  says 
Matt.  “You  have  meals  sent 
down  to  you.  It  becomes 
impossible  to  come  out, 
obsessional." 

By  2am  on  Saturday 
night  the  wind  has  blown 
off  the  rain.  There  are 
howls  from  the  woods 
where  the  occupants  of 
Battle  Star  Galactlca,  a 
multi-storey  tree-house  are 
in  full  song.  In  the  distance 
there  are  screams  as  look- 
outs spot  security  guards  or 
police  in  the  undergrowth. 

Denise  goes  to  bed  first 
She  Is  two  months  pregnant 
and  just  starting  morning 
sickness.  Her'  protest  is  at 
what  she  calls  the  naked 
profiteering  of  the  airport 
and  at  the  future  of  her  un- 
born child.  “Yes.  I'm  preg- 
nant. Just  pregnant.  Only 
pregnant.  It's  a state  of 
being,  not  a contagions  ill- 
ness. I'm  prepared  to  be  at 
risk  when  I’m  under- 
ground. but  I’m  Just  as 
much  at  risk  wherever  I 
choose  to  voice  my  defence. 
I am  no  terrorist.  Just  a 
pregnant  woman  afraid  for 
the  future  of  her  child.” 

Denise  will  wriggle  per- 
haps 90  feet  to  her  chamber 
at  the  far  end  of  the  Cake 
Hole.  Her  Journey  involves 
twisting,  several  turns  up 
and  down  hil)  some  of 
which  are  easiest  done 
buck  wards.  It  will  take  al- 
most 10  minutes.  In  no 
place  is  the  tunnel  more 
than  three  feet  by  three 
feet.  Almost  all  of  it  Is  well- 
shored,  but  her  chamber 
has  much  bare  earth. 

Her  chamber  is  at  the 
back  of  the  tunnel,  with 
only  taken  wooden  shoring. 
A sign  at  her  door  says: 
"Hello  boys,  don't  forget  to 
wipe  your  feet."  She  has 
decorated  her  hole  with 
stars  and  angels  her  mum 


Bailiffs  end  first 
evictions  phase 


BAILIFFS  yesterday 

ended  the  first  phase  of 
the  Manchester  Airport 
eviction,  writes  Martin 
Wainwright. 

Four  protesters  were  ar- 
rested after  potholers  broke 
through  into  the  main  artifi- 
cial cave  at  Zion  Tree  camp  in 
the  Bollin  valley,  Cheshire, 
where  scores  of  green  activ- 
ists are  holding  up  building 
work  on  the  airport's  second 
runway. 

They  had  manned  the  tun- 
nel continuously  since  last 
Monday.  With  the  camp  se- 
cured, along  with  its  smaller 
neighbour.  Jimi  Hendrix,  the 
bailiffs  moved  on  to  Wild  Gar- 
lic camp. 

“They  got  the  last  three 


people  out  of  Wild  Garlic  this 
morning,”  said  Geoff  Gaz- 
zard,  of  the  Manchester  Air- 
port Environment  Network. 
“But  there’s  still  one 
down  in  the  tunneL"  Pot- 
holers  were  working  last 
night  to  reach  him  before  re- 
crossing the  Bollin  to  besiege 
River  Rat  camp. 

The  biggest  and  most  com- 
plex operations  are  expected 
at  the  two  camps  which  lie 
above  River  Rat  in  the  trees. 

Still  at  the  camps  there  are 
an  estimated  100  defenders, 
with  food  for  two  months. 

A spokesman  for  the  con- 
tractors. Amec/ Tarmac,  said 
more  than  60  protesters  had 
been  cleared  from  the  site 
since  the  eviction  process 


Carl  Wells. . .protester  who  nailed  his  ear  to  a tree 


began  last  Tuesday.  The 
spokesman  added:  “We  are 
pleased  with  the  way  the  op- 
eration is  going  and  we  ex- 
pect Wild  Garlic  camp  to  be 
cleared  soon." 

On  Saturday  bailiffs  work- 
ing to  clear  the  way  for  the. 
£172  million  runway,  which 


will  bring  Manchester  equal 
status  with  Gatwick.  had  to 
release  Carl  Wells,  a protester 
who  had  nailed  himself  to  a 
tree  through  his  ear.  A doctor 
treated  him  after  removal  of 
the  six-inch  nan. 

Mr  Wells  was  not  seriously 
hurt. 


sent.  She  will  leave  behind 
an  amethyst  and  bas  buried 
a crystal  for  protection. 

Logic  goes  next.  The  for- 
mer NHS  auditor  from  Lan- 
cashire is  23.  bright  as  a 
button  and  Into  gadgets, 
computers  and  hi-tech.  He 
started  the  tunnel  six 
mouths  ago  and  his  cham- 
ber Is  eight  foot  long.  32 
Inches  high  and  three  foot 
wide.  He  has  friends'  pic- 
tures on  the  wall,  and 
there’s  one  of  Swamp}’  in 
Armani  clothes  which  was 
published  in  the  Daily  Ex- 
press. There’s  also  a poem 
by  Carol  Batter  tbat  ends: 
Even  though  I’m  Mad/ And 
Even  if  rm  Mental/There 
are  moments  in  my  life/I 
believe  Fm  influential.  ” 

He  has  copies  of  The 
English  Patient  and  he  has 
rigged  up  an  amplifier. 
When  the  doors  slam  shut 
and  the  bailiffs;  pump  In 


their  own  air  supply  he’ll 
use  it  to  generate  his  own 
electric  lights. 

Muppet  is  next.  His 
totally  unshored  chamber 
is  a sanctuary  with  small 
shelves  for  precious  posses- 
sions. He.  too,  has  taken 
down  stones  to  return  to 
the  earth.  He  has  planted 
seeds  which  have  germi- 
nated and  are  now  eight 
Inches  high. 

Last.  I brad  down.  I have 
slept  behind  the  third  metal 
door  for  the  past  week.  My 
“tat”  (clothes,  sleeping  bag, 
possessions)  are  stashed 
behind  a metal  door  with 
my  eviction  store  of  dry 
fruits,  nuts,  salami,  and 
chocolates. 

I can  neither  sit  nor 
crawL  Getting  into  a sleep- 
ing bag  takes  eight  min- 
utes; boots  off  four;  having 
a drink  two;  a pee  (into  a 
bottle)  six;  turning  over 


takes  a minute;  turning 
round  involves  backing 
down  the  corridor  into 
another  chamber  and 
manoeuvring  like  a car.  It 
takes  10  minutes. 

Apart  from  planes  and 
the  thunder,  the  silence  15 
feet  below  and  30  feet  Into 
the  hillside  Is  absolute,  the 
darkness  complete.  Within 
10  minutes  there  is  no 
sense  of  time.  Touch  be- 
comes vital,  the  earth  is 
damp.  It  helps  to  hold  the 
wooden  shoring,  but  there 
is  no  claustrophobia.  For 
the  first  two  nights  the  air 
was  frill  of  dust  and  tasted 
as  foul  as  any  poison.  It  is 
much  better  now  since 
Muppet  and  Logic  have  in- 
stalled computer  Dans  to 
suck  air  through  plastic 
pipes  leading  outside. 

Oxygen  deprivation  is  the 
most  serious  hazard  facing 
tunnellers  — more  even 


than  tear  of  cave-in.  As 
mountaineers  know,  it 
leads  to  hallucinations, 
wild  dreams  and  asphyxia- 
tion. Before  the  new  air- 
conditioning  it  could  take 
15  urinates  to  recover  from 
the  exertion  needed  to 
reach  a chamber  and  half 
an  hour  to  recover  from  a 
night’s  sleep.  All  have  hal- 
lucinated below  from  lack 
of oxygen. 

“Once  I physically 
couldn't  get  out.  I was  see- 
ing animals  and  strange 
lights.  Another  time  we  all 
came  out  like  absolute  zom- 
bies,” says  Dave.  Candles 
regularly  would  not  bum 
uor  matches  light. 

There  are  compensations. 
In  this  place  of  total  still- 
ness the  acoustics  are  fabu- 
lous. Vaughan  Williams's 
The  Lark  Ascending 
becomes  a poem  of  pure 
sound,  oddly  suitable  for 


subterranean  homesick- 
ness. Even  Abba  — one. of 
Moppet's  favourites  — has 
quality.  Only  the  Jets  shud- 
der the  harmonies. 

The  tunnellers  are  ever 
alert  for  the  eviction:  at 
night  they  will  be  woken  by 
the  Intercom.  Neville,  a for- 
mer Grenadier  guardsman, 
will  be  locked  onto  the 
trap-door  and  will  shout 
the  alarm.  In  foe  day  there 
will  be  perhaps  30  seconds 
for  everyone  to  get  below 
ground.  The  doors  (1  am 
forbidden  to  say  how  many, 
but  some  are  structural, 
some  are  metal  and  all  de- 
signed to  cause  maximum 
trouble)  will  slam  shut  and 
the  cheers  should  Just  he 
heard  above. 

Cake  Hole  has  learnt 
from  the  tunnel  experi- 
ences of  Swampy  and  Co  at 
Fair-mile.  There  is  cham- 
pagne and  salmon.  Fine 
brandies  and  cigars  have 
been  collected  or  donated 
over  weeks.  While  earlier 
tunnellers  gave  themselves 
up  as  much  out  of  boredom 
as  of  necessity,  the  Man- 
chester ones  have  cards, 
games,  music,  books  and 
radio  — Virgin  can  be 
received  below. 

No  one  will  hazard  a 
guess  at  how  long  it  will 
take  to  bring  people  out  or 
how  long  anyone  will  stay. 
Only  Muppet  Dave  has  any 
experience  of  being  in  a 
tunnel  during  an  eviction. 
He  lasted  6V.  days  at  Fair- 
mile.  Each  tunneller  will  he 
“locked  on”  with  chains, 
padlocks  and  even  in  to 
concrete  set  in  the  ground. 
With  so  little  space  for  any- 
one to  move  it  could  take 
weeks.  Dave  says  he  might 
attach  his  head  to  the  door 
so  it  will  he  impossible  to 
remove.  Denise  and  Logic 
have  their  plans  too. 

Up  above,  three  Welsh 
bailiffs  arrive.  They  will  be 
sent  below  to  pull  the  tun- 
nellers out. 


Millionaire’s  daughter  held  for  Central  Park  killing 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


THE  killing  and  disem- 
bowelling of  a 44-year- 
old  man  in  Central 
Park.  New  York,  is  being  seen 
as  one  of  the  most  brutal 
crimes  in  the  park's  notori- 
ous history.  Two  15-year-olds 
— the  adopted  daughter  of  a 
millionaire  and  her  boyfriend 
— have  been  charged  with 
robbery  and  murder. 


The  body  of  the  victim,  an 
estate  agent,  was  found  float- 
ing on  the  lake  early  on  Fri- 
day morning.  Ke  had  been 
slashed  and  stabbed  around 
the  back.  face,  neck,  arms  and 
stomach  at  least  30  times  and 
his  intestines  cut  loose.  Prose- 
cutors said  his  killers  had 
tried  to  chop  off  his  hands  so 

fingerprints  could  not  be  used 
to  identify  him  and  cut  out 
his  intestines  so  the  body 
would  sink. 


Just  as  shocking  as  the  bru- 
tality of  the  crime  Is  the  age 
and  background  of  the  sus- 
pects. The  girl  is  from  the  ex- 
pensive Central  Park  West 
area,  while  her  boyfried  is  a 
former  altar  boy  and  Scout 
He  is  being  held  in  hospital 
for  psychiatric  observation 
and  treatment  and  the  girl, 
who  appeared  in  court  on  Sat- 
urday, is  being  held  without 
bail.  She  had  been  a student 
at  the  Loyola  School,  a Jesuit 


establishment  with  high  aca- 
demic standards  which 
requires  all  students  to  study 
theology.  Her  father  is  a 
senior  executive  at  a food  con- 
glomerate in  New  Jersey. 

Detectives  said  that  the  vic- 
tim, who  liked  to  drink  in  the 
park  after  work,  was  alleg- 
edly killed  after  he  suggested 
that  the  girl  perform  a sexual 
act  in  exchange  for  beer  he 
had  bought  the  two  teenagers. 

At  her  court  appearance  on 


Saturday,  a prosecuting  law- 
yer said  that  the  girl  had 
made  several  statements 
about  how  she  had  watched 
her  boyfriend  stab  the  man 
and  then  slash  his  throat.  The 
lawyer  told  the  judge  that  she 
had  admitted  ordering  the 
boy  to  "gut  the  body  so  it 
would  sink”. 

Her  lawyer,  George  Wein- 
baum.  said:  “She’s  charged 
with  a heinous  crime,  but  the 
facts  don’t  bear  out  the 


charges.  There  are  a number 
of  facts  that  w31  come  out  that 

will  prove  to  be  exculpatory." 

Police  found  the  teenagers 
washing  off  blood  at  the  girl’s 
apartment  building  after  her 
Gather  reported  her  missing. 
They  said  they  had  injured 
themselves  rollerblading.  But 
an  hour  later  she  called  the 
police  anonymously  to  report 
the  body  in  the  lake.  The  call 
was  traced  and  she  led  police 
to  the  murder  scene. 


Taliban  win 

end-game 
as  the  last 
city  falls 

Phil  Goodwin  was  in  Mazar-i-Sharif  as 
rebels  took  General  Dostam’s  stronghold 
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ML  FTER  almost  20  years 
Mi  of  civil  war.  Afghanl- 
stan  is  on  the  verge 
peace  following  a 
lightning  series  of  events 
involving  those  elements 
which  have  ripped  the 
country  apart  — betrayal, 
blood  feud  aqd  revenge. 

The  end-game  was  staged 
around  the  northern  city  of 
Mazar-i-Sharlf,  the  only 
major  city  which  had  eluded 
the  control  of  the  Taliban 
Islamic  militia  since  they 
started  to  capture  parts  of  the 
country  at  the  end  of  1994. 

Troops  loyal  to  the  Taliban, 
captured  the  city  on  Saturday 
after  foe  leader  of  the  anti- 
Taliban  alliance,  General 
Abdul  Rashid  Dostam,  had 
been  betrayed  by  two  of  his 
commanders  who  blame  him 
for  killing  their  brother  and 
switched  sides  to  the  Taliban. 

Gen  Dostam  controlled  the 
north  for  years,  In  effect 
establishing  a fiefdom  with 
his  own  foreign  affairs  minis- 
try and  keeping  the  region 
out  of  the  factional  fighting 
further  south.  His  mini- 
empire  crumbled  in  hours. 

The  first  indication  of  the 
end  came  early  on  Saturday 
morning  at  Gen  Dost  am"  s 
military  headquarters  in  the 
town  of  Shibargan,  80  miles 
west  of  Mazar-i -Sharif.  The 
mood  of  swagger  and  defiance 
among  the  troops  vanished  as 
nagiiaiHas  started  to  come  in 
to  the  military  hospitals. 
Five  ambulances  arrived  in 
the  town  In  a matter  of  min- 
utes. and  the  four  journalists 
witnessing  this  were  forced  to 
leave  for  Mazar-i-ShariC 
By  the  time  we  reached  the 
city,  rumours  were  spreading 
that  Shibargan  had  fallen, 
and  Gen  Dostam’s  troops  lost 
control.  The  situation  degen- 
erated into  panto.  They  com- 
mandeered at  gunpoint  any 
vehicle  they  could  find  to  try 
to  escape.  Wide-eyed  young 
soldiers  who  had  never 
fought  a battle  in  their  lives 
ran  in  disbelief  through  the 
streets,'  cocking  their 


weapons  and  pointing  them  at 

random.  . 

The  rebel  troops  were  not 
for  behind.  They  roared  into 
the  city  in  jeeps  and  tanks. 
One  tank  covered  in  rebels 
slid  round  a corner  at  high 
speed  and  thundered  down 
the  main  street  with  the  sol- 
diers on  board  firing  into  the 
air.  The  Dostam  troops  they 
encountered  gave  up  their 
weapons  without  a fight 

The  rebels  gathered,  high 
on  victory,  by  a big  portrait  of 
Gen  Dostam  displayed  in 
front  of  the  city’s  stunning 
blue  mosque.  They  riddled 
his  image  with  gunfire,  then 
tore  it  up. 

Gen  Dostam  had  already 
fled.  Small  numbers  of  people 
remained  on  the  streets  to 
watch  the  takeover.  One  man 
c?iri-  “This  is  it  This  is  the 
end  This  is  peace." 

Ironically  for  the  Taliban, 
the  final  push  was  made  by 
their  former  enemies.  The 
Taliban  are  now  moving  into 
the  city  in  large  numbers,  by 
plane  from  the  south  and  by 
road  from  the  north-west 
There  are  still  small  pockets 
of  resistance  in  the  centre  of 
the  country  from  some  dispa- 
rate factions  but  there  are 
signs  that  their  will  to  fight  is 
waning. 

The  streets  of  Mazar-i-Sha- 
rif  have  been  deserted.  Men 
have  begun  to  forego  Western 
clothes  for  turbans  and  long 
shirts  to  try  to  fit  into  the 
Taliban's  vision  of  how 
Afghanistan’s  people  should 
carry  themselves. 

Women  have  mostly  stayed 
at  home.  Those  venturing  out 
wore  the  one-piece  bead-to-toe 
garment,  the  burqa.  de- 
manded by  the  Taliban.  The 
schools  and  universities 
where  they  had  been  studying 
have  been  closed  down. 

It  is  as  if  the  country  is 
being  plunged  back  in  time 
for  the  sake  of  a peace  which 
everyone  had  thought  an 
impossible  dream. 
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Accused  nurses 
seek  fresh  blood 
money  plea 


Owen  Bowcott 


THE  trial  of  two  British 
nurses  accused  of  mur- 
dering an  Australian 
colleague  in  Saudi  Arabia 
was  halted  yesterday  amid 
hopes  that  the  victim's  family 
may  yet  save  them  from 
being  beheaded. 

A panel  of  judges  sus- 
pended proceedings  as  law- 
yers for  Lucille  McLauchlan. 
aged  31,  from  Dundee,  and 
Deborah  Parry.  41,  from  Al- 
ton, Hampshire,  claimed  that 
they  only  confessed  to  the 
killing  because  police 
stripped  them  and  threatened 
to  rape  them. 

On  the  third  day  of  the 
hearing  behind  dosed  doors 
at  the  A1  Khobar  supreme 
court,  near  Dharan.  the 
judges  announced  that  they 
would  allow  the  women's  law- 
yers three  weeks  to  consult 
the  family  of  the  viettm- 
Under  Sharia  law,  relatives 
of  the  victim  can  revoke  the 
death  penalty  and  request 
blood  money  as  an  alternative 
from  those  convicted  of  capi- 
tal crimes. 

Up  until  now,  Frank'  Gil- 
ford, whose  55-year-old  sister, 
Yvonne,  was  found  dead  in 
the  King  Fahd  medical  com- 
plex in  Dharan  last  Decem- 
ber, has  dismissed  appeals  for 
clemency.  “Whoever  killed 
Yvonne  showed  her  no  mercy, 
so  why  should  we  show 
mercy  to  them?”  Mr  Gflfoni, 
of  Jamestown.  South  Austra- 
lia, has  remarked. 


Lawyers  representing  th 
two  nurses  said  the  judge  ha 
requested  the  Gilford  famil 
to  "accept  as  a principle  ths 
it  may  be  possible  to  reach 
conciliatory  settlement”. 

Police  maintain  Ms  Gilfor 
had  been  stabbed,  beaten  an 
suffocated.  Ms  Parry  and  M 
McLauchlan  have  pleaded  nc 
guilty  to  her  murder  an 
repudiated  confessions. 

At  the  weekend  one  of  th 
British  nurses'  lawyers  i 
Saudi  Arabia,  Michael  Dari 
said  that  after  their  arrest  ] 
December,  they  were  alte: 
nately  abused  and  then  o 
fered  clemency  until  the 
cracked.  “They  were  slappe 
around,  made  to  stand  up  Fc 
hours  without  sleep,  and  th 
police  trod  on 'their  feet  Thei 
clothes  were  removed  an 
they  had  to  stand  naked.  Th 
police  fondled  their  breasl 
and  some  men  tried  to  unzi 
their  trousers,  threatening  t 
rape  them.” 

They  had  been  afraid  t 
raise  the  allegations  be  for 
because  they  did  not  want  t 
upset  the  Saudi  government 

The  trial  has  been  attende 
by  William  Patey,  Britain' 
consul  general.  At  previou 
hearings  the  nurses  appeare 
In  black  Saudi  cloaks  wit 
shackles  on  their  legs.  Yestei 
day  they  were  not  shackled. 

A Saudi  security  official  i 
Khobar  denied  foe  wome 
had  been  sexually  harassed 
“We  did  not  force  them  lnt 
confessing.  Coerced  confes 
sions  are  useless  because  the 
don’t  stand  up  in  court." 
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Napoleon’s 
adage  is  being 
rewritten 
as  the  chain 
stores  and 
supermarkets 
go  on  a 
relentless 
march  across 
the  land, 
creating  jobs 
in  the  service 
sector  to 
compensate 
for  the 
shrinkage  of 
manufacturing, 
report 

Roger  Cowe 

and 

Larry  Elliott 


Foot  soldiers  in  an  ever-swelling  army  of  chain  store  consumers . . . shoppers  in  Oxford  Street,  London,  tote  their  heavy  loads  from  Marks  & Spencer 
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Britain  reborn 
as  a nation  of 
shopworkers 


Fewer  factories,  more  services  . A nation  of  shopworkers 


■■•■THOUSANDS  of  jobs 
I are  being  created  in  a 
I renewed  expansion 

' I by  multiple  retailers. 

. Barely  a day  goes  by 
without  an  announcement 
from  a retailer  or  leisure  com- 
pany that  it  is  to  open  new 
branches. 

Lftst  week  alone.  5,000  jobs 
were  promised  by  Marks  & 
Spencer.  Storehouse  (which 
owns  Bhs  and  Molhercarel, 
and  the  pub  chain  Gree nails. 
These  brought  the  total  of 
jobs  announced  by  leading 
service  businesses  to  24.000 
since  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  as  the  service  sector 
continues  to  compensate  tor 
the  shrinkage  of  manufactur- 
ing Industry. 

Employment  in  manufac- 
turing appears  to  have  stabi- 
lised after  years  of  decline. 
But  factory  jobs  are  now 
being  overtaken  by  opportu- 


nities in  shops,  pubs  and 
other  leisure  activities  as  the 
inexorable  advance  of  the 
multiples  turns  Britain  into  a 
nation  not  of  shopkeepers  but 
of  shopworkers. 

There  are  already  286 
Marks  & Spencer  stores 
around  the  UK,  collectively 
taking  more  than  £120  million 
a week.  M&S  cannot  fit  Its 
full  range  into  many  stores, 
which  are  being  expanded. 
And  this  year  it  will  open  new 
stores  in  Newry.  Northern 
Ireland,  and  at  the  Cribbs 
Causeway  centre  outside 
Bristol. 

The  chain  added  1,700  staff 
last  year  and  expects  to  create 
the  same  number  of  new  jobs 
this  year. 

Other  companies  tell  the 
same  story.  Over  the  next  12 
months,  shoppers  in  Bury. 
Burton  and  Bath  will  get  the 
chance  to  shop  at  Bhs  for  the 


first  time,  as  the  chain  adds 
1,000  jobs. 

Debenhams  expects  to  em- 
ploy an  additional  3,400 
people,  while  the  leading 
supermarkets  plan  to  take  on 
thousands  of  new  staff. 

Retail  expansion  has  been 
fuelled  by  the  feelgood  factor- 
consumer  spending  rose  by 
2.6  per  cent  in  1994.  by  L9  per 
cent  in  1595.  and  by  3 per  cent 
in  1996.  This  surge  has 
prompted  comparisons  with 
the  1980s,  when  the  boom 
eventually  spiralled  out  of 
control. 

The  figures  so  Ear  suggest 
the  current  situation  is  differ- 
ent. with  growth  relatively 
modest  Consumer  spending 
soared  by  6.8  per  cent  in  1986, 
by  52  per  cent  in  1987  and  by 
72  per  cent  in  1988. 

Financial  deregulation 
allowed  the  country  to  go  on  a 
borrowing  binge,  imparting  a 
sense  that  good  times  were 
here  to  stay.  But  after  boom 
came  bust,  and  it  took  seven 
years  for  house  prices  to  start 
nudging  upwards  again. 

Even  so.  Eddie  George,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Wank  of  England, 
believes  that  the  current  situ- 
ation gives  room  for  concern. 
Eamings  growth  has  started 
to  pick  up,  unemployment 
statistics  have  fallen  steadily 
for  four  years  and  consumers  : 
are  about  to  benefit  from  E28 
billion  of  windfalls  from  | 
mergers  in  the  financial 
sector. 

Even  if  only  10  per  cent  of 
these  windfalls  are  spent 
rather  than  saved,  the  Bank 
estimates  that  it  will  add  0.7 
percentage  points  to  con- 
sumption this  year.  This  in 
turn  will  threaten  the  Bank's 
attempts  to  keep  inflation  be- 
low 22  per  cent 

Others  are  more  sanguine 
about  the  prospects.  David 
Owen,  economist  with  Klein- 
wort  Benson,  believes  that 
the  windfall  gains  will  wash 
out  of  the  system  next  year,  so 
that  consumer  spending 
growth  will  foil  back  from  4 
per  cent  in  1997  to  22  per  cent 
in  1998. 

Richard  Perks  of  the  retail 
consultants  Verdict  Research 
said:  There  is  no  sign  of  the 
same  sort  of  overheating  we 
bad  in  the  1980s.  That  won’t 
happen  again  for  a 
generation.” 

A breakdown  of  the  official 
data  also  reveals  that  the 
reasons  big  retailing  chains 
are  taking  on  more  staff 
might  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a consumer  boom. 

The  first  Is  that  big  multi- 
ples — particularly  super- 


I markets  — have  succeeded  in 
grabbing  extra  market  share 
at  the  expense  of  small  shops. 
Small  shopkeepers  cannot 
normally  compete  with  the 
economies  of  scale  generated 
by  large  groups,  nor  with  the 
out-of-town  locations  which 
attract  car-borne  shoppers. 

Second,  many  of  the  jobs 
created  are  part-time,  with 
employees  called  in  only 
when  the  shops  are  busy. 

The  shopworkers"  union, 
Usdaw,  estimates  that  more 
than  half  of  retail  employees 
work  part-time,  typically  less 
than  20  hours  a week.  Most  of 
these  are  women,  who  often 
do  not  want  toll-time  work. 
But  Usdaw  points  out  that 
’■flexibility"  often  means 
being  asked  to  change  their 
hours  at  short  notice,  which 
can  be  difficult  for  people 
with  young  children. 

Women  also  lose  maternity 
benefits  as  well  as  sick  pay 
and  employment  protection 
rights  if  they  earn  less  than 
the  national  insurance 
threshold  of  £62  a week. 

These  trends  are  common 
throughout  the  industrialised 
world,  where  manufacturing 
jobs  are  increasingly  ex- 
ported to  developing 


countries,  and  the  large 
retailers  take  over  the  streets, 
using  part-time  female  work- 
ers wherever  possible. 

The  advance  of-the  retail 
chains  Is  held  back  only  by 
planning  and  employment 
legislation  in  Italy,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  in  Germany. 

But  it  is  France  that  has  led 
the  way  in  out  of  town  hyper- 
markets. The  key  difference 
between  the  UK  and  France, 
as  the  chart  shows,  is  the 
prevalence  of  part-time  em- 
ployment in  the  UK,  leading 
to  higher  numbers  of  retail 
employees  in  this  country  de- 
spite a similar  number  of 
shops. 

It  Is  not  all  good  news  for 
the  shop  chains,  however. 
Some  retailers  are  still  recov- 
ering from  the  1980s  boom. 
Last  week  Signet,  the  former 
Ratners  Jewellery  chain,  an- 
nounced a financial  restruc- 
turing to  cope  with  the  hang- 
over of  its  1980s  expansion. 
Laura  Ashley  has  still  to 
return  to  its  1980s  glory,  and 
lost  one  of  its  directors  on 
Thursday. 

Others,  such  as  W H Smith, 
are  finding  their  business 
leaking  away  to  the  out-of- 
town  centres. 


The  former  Conservative 
government  put  a stop,  at 
least  temporarily,  to  the  out- 
of-town  boom.  Local  authori- 
ties were  told  that  they 
should  not  give  planning  per- 
mission to  such  ventures  if 
they  were  likely  to  damage 
town  centres. 

However,  Sainsbury's  and 
Tesco  immediately  turned 
their  attention  to  smaller 
towns  and  smaller  stores,  al- 
though they  still  expect  shop- 
pers to  turn  up  in  their  cars. 

In  opposition.  Labour  was 
even  fiercer  in  defending 
town  centres.  But  Mr  Perks 
said  the  Government  would 
have  to  bow  to  shoppers  vot- 
ing with  their  feet. 

’Tf  people  desert  local  high 
streets  because  they  are  not 
being  served,  the  Government 
can't  stop  them,"  he  said. 

There  will  be  a huge  expul- 
sion of  out-of-town  shoppping 
space  this  year,  as  centres 
open  which  received  planning 
permission  before  the  guillo- 
tine felL 

Cribbs  Causeway  is  one  ex- 
ample, while  Bluewater  Park, 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
Thames  estaury  from  Lake- 
side at  Thurrock,  will  add  to 
the  shopping  traffic  round  the 
M25. 

But  most  leading  retailers 
are  beginning  to  look  else- 
where for  further  growth. 
Maries  & Spencer  is  following  , 
the  charge  into  mail  order. 

, This  was  started  by  Next  and  ! 
has  now  been  taken  up  enthu- 
siastically by  Burton,  which 
has  bought  the  catalogue  com- 
panies Racing  Green  and 
Innovations. 

And  in  addition,  many  com- 
panies have  begun  to  move 
abroad. 

Many  British  retailers  were 
stung  In  the  1980s  when  they 
tried  to  replicate  their  UK 
success  in  the  US.  Some,  such 
as  Marks  & Spencer  and 
Sainsbury's.  are  still  trying, 
but  others  are  now  looking  to 
Europe  for  the  kind  of  growth 
which  they  cannot  achieve  in 
Britain. 

Tesco,  for  example,  has  put 
down  roots  in  Poland  and 
Hungary.  Kingfisher,  which 
owns  Woolworths,  B&Q  and 
Comet,  this  week  extended  its 
continental  operations  from 
France  to  Belgium. 

Even  Argos,  the  uniquely 
British  catalogue  company,  is 
planning  to  open  shops  in  the 
Netherlands. 

It  is  a path  which  has  long 
been  pursued  by  manufactur- 
ers, but  at  least  so  far  it  does 
not  mean  fewer  shop  jobs  in 
Britain. 


The  first  thing  you  learn  when  you  talk  to  these  women  is 
that  they  do  not  operate  in  the  same  way  as  men.  They  are 
not  generally  interested  in  displays  of  power — in  limos9 
large  offices,  chains  of  command  and  strategies  of  attack. 

Henry  Porter  meets  some  of  the  most  powerful  women  In  Britain 
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Wfarifana  frmn  financial  sector  mergers  will  boost  the  boom 


Consumer  spending  rose  by  3 per  cent  last  year 
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laid 
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Martin  Wainwright 
digs  out  old  bones 
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A VILLAGE  which  van- 
ished from  history  has 
been  finally  honoured 
by  its  descendants,  with  the 
entire  North  Yorkshire  ham- 
let turning  out  fbr  a unique 
reburial  service. 

Ten  boxes  of  1,500  year-old 
bones  from  Thornton  Stew- 
ard, held  in  a barrel,  have 
been  taken  through  the  vil- 
lage and  blessed  by  the  vicar 
of  Middleham,  David  Eyles, 
before  being  lowered  into  a 1 
fresh  grave. 

The  re-burial  follows  scien- 
tific analysis  of  the  bones  1 
which  has  brought  to  light  | 
some  of  the  maladies  suffered 
by  the  medieval  ascendants  of  I 
today's  community.  Among  j 
the  research  findings  made 
by  Joy  Langston,  of  Durham  ; 
university,  is  evidence  that  at 
least  one  woman  probably 
suffered  agonies  from,  tooth- 
ache and  that  almost  , ail  the 
villagers  — none  of  whom 
were  over  45  — bad  problems 
with  severe  arthritis. 

The  ancient  dales  dwellers 
resting  in  St  Oswald's  church 
graveyard  at  Thornton  Stew- 
ard. have,  in  this  way,  con- 
tributed their  bit  to  academic 
study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Viking  period  in  northern 
England.  “It's  fascinated 
everyone,”  said  churchwar- 
den Pam  Henderson,  echoing 
the  views  of  Thornton  Stew- 
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News  in  brief 


Man  beaten  tod 
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toleave  but  the  mob  of  youths  caught  up 

Soyarils  from  the  pub.  He  died  shortly  afterv^  to  . 

1 Ch^^iisftlends  was  cau^t 
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and  friendsofthe  gang  to  come  forward. 

Medical  teaching  ‘suffering* 

TEACHINGS  medical  scbocas  is  deterkmstingas 


warned  yesterday.  They  Wa^^Rese^A^^n^Ex«> 

which  awards  siar  ratings  for  die  quality  ctftea^ngat^ 


Thornton  Steward  residents  carefully  hand  over  the  boxes  of  the  1,500-year-old  bones  for  reburial  in  St  Oswald’s  churchyard  photograph:  hicmard  raynoh 


ard  (population  117).  The  skel- 
etons were  found  in  one  of  the 
country’s  earliest  Christian 
burial  grounds.  The  discov- 
ery ramp  about  through  a mH- 
lion-to-one  chance  when  a 
Yorkshire  Water  drought 
relief  pipeline  was  routed  to 
avoid  a deserted  medieval 
settlement  and  bypassed  pro- 
tected trees  and  an  ancient, 
terraced  Held  system.  It  was 


the  diversion  that  prompted 
the  unwarfHing  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  carbon-dating  of  the 
bones  showed  they  probably 
lived  in  680  AD. 

Archaeologist  Claire  Adam- 
son said:  “I  was  monitoring 
the  digging  when  I saw  some- 
thing in  the  trench  and  real- 
ised it  was  bone.”  Skulls,  ribs 
and  tenure  pvtraefpd  along 
the  pipeline’s  route  made  up 


Loyalists  ‘copying’ 
IRA  bomb  tactics 


David  Sharrocfc 
and  Susie  Steiner 


A SUSPECTED  loyalist 
bomb  was  dealt  with 
by  Irish  army  explo- 
sives experts  in  the 
border  town  of  Dundalk  yes- 
terday, in  a sign  that  the 
IRA’s  tactics  of  disrupting 
England  during  the  general 
election  are  now  being 
copied. 

The  incident  came  as  police 
on  Merseyside  yesterday  ad- 
mitted that  they  received  a 
coded  bomb  warning  on  the 
day  of  the  re-run  Grand 
National,  but  allowed  the  race 
to  go  ahead. 

The  device  in  Dundalk, 
which  was  being  examined 
last  night,  was  discovered  in 
an  alley  close  to  the  town  cen- 
tre. Dundalk  is  five  miles 
from  the  border  with  North- 
ern Ireland  and  has  the  repu- 
tation of  providing  refuge  to 
IRA  members  on  the  run. 

The  Irish  army  carried  out 
a controlled  explosion,  and  a 
large  section  of  the  town  had 
to  be  sealed  off.  Police  said 
the  incident  was  not  regarded 
as  a hoax. 

First  examinations  sug- 
gested that  only  the  detonator 
of  the  device  had  gone  off.  The 
material  In  the  device  was  a 
commercial  explosive  known 
as  powergel,  packed  into  a 
vacuum  flask  with  an  alarm  ; 
clock  in  a plastic  bag.  The  Ul- 
ster Volunteer  Force  and  the 
Ulster  Freedom  Fighters  are 


both  known  to  have  supplies 
of  the  explosive,  provided  by 
sympathisers  in  Scotland. 

The  bomb  is  similar  in  de- 
sign to  one  used  in  an  attack 
earlier  this  year  on  the  offices 
of  Sinn  Fein  in  the  neighbour- 
ing borderside  town  of  Mona- 
ghan. Although  no  claim  was 
made,  the  UVF  was  blamed. 

Yesterday's  device  was 
found  after  a call  to  news- 
rooms warned  of  bombs 
planted  in  the  car  park  at 
Dublin  airport  and  in  Dun- 
dalk. Nothing  was  located  in 
the  airport  No  recognised 


Security  forces 
fear  incidents  are 
only  foretaste  of 
more  to  come 


codeword  was  used,  either  be- 
cause the  loyalist  group  res- 
ponsible did  not  wish  to  pub- 
licly break  its  ceasefire  or 
because  a new  breakaway 
group  calling  itself  the  Loyal- 
tst  Volunteer  Force  was 
responsible. 

The  attack  bears  a similar- 
ity to  the  ERA  attacks  in  Eng- 
land during  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign.  The  Irish 
Republic  is  presently  in  the 
midst  of  Its  own  election  and 
security  forces  fear  that  yes- 
terday’s incidents  are  a fore- 
taste of  more  to  come. 

The  logic  behind  such  a 


strategy  would  be  for  loyalists 
to  carry  out  their  promise  to 
match  the  Provisionals  "blow 
for  blow”  and  also  to  send  a 
message  to  an  incoming  Irish 
government  that  it  must 
maintain  a balance  between 
encouraging  the  IRA  towards 
a new  ceasefire  and  avoiding 
making  concessions  which 
would  be  unacceptable  to 
Northern  Ireland  Unionists. 

Merseyside  police  yester- 
day confirmed  they  took  a de- 
cision not  evacuate  20.000 
spectators  at  Aintree  racing 
ground,  despite  receiving  a 
telephone  threat  using  an  au- 
thenticated IRA  codeword  on 
Monday,  April  7. 

A police  spokesman  said: 
“The  nature  of  the  call  made 
it  quite  clear  where  the  threat 
lay.  It  was  very  specific.  We 
were  able  to  check  whether 
there  was  anything  in  it  It 
became  obvious  that  the 
threat  was  untrue." 

He  said  one  other  threaten- 
ing can  was  received  but  was 
a hoax. 

An  Aintree  spokesman 
said:  “We  were  aware  that 
there  had  been  calls  but  we 
were  not  aware  that  one  had 
been  coded.  On  the  Monday 
there  were  searches  going  on 
throughout  the  race  coarse 
and  police  were  satisfied  it 
was  safe  to  open  the  gates  and 
run  the  race." 

The  150th  Grand  National 
had  been  cancelled  two  days 
earlier,  after  coded  warnings 
led  to  the  evacuation  of  70,000 
people  from  the  course. 


Gay  spies  allowed  to  come  in  from  the  cold 


Richard  Norton-Taytor 

THE  security  and  Intelli- 
gence agencies  are  to 
relax  their  ban  on  gays  in  a 
further  move  to  attract 
recruits  from  a broader  sec- 
tion of  the  population. 

The  initiative  coincides 
with  an  unprecedented  advert 
first  placed  in  the  Guardian 
last  week  by  the  Security  Ser- 
vice. MI5,  which  stressed  the 
agency’s  equal  opportunities 
policy.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Pink  Paper,  aimed  at 
gays,  has  been  told  its  readers 
should  not  be  discouraged 
from  applying  to  join  M15. 

Staff  at  the  GCHQ  intelli- 
gence-gathering centre. 


which  employs  over  4,000 
civilians,  have  also  been  told 
that  "the  fact  of  homosexual- 
ity is  not  of  Itself  a security 
worry”.  John  Major’s  govern- 
ment six  years  ago  lifted  an 
automatic  ban  on  gays  ap- 
pointed to  sensitive  jobs  in 
the  CivQ  Service. 

However,  the  Government 
said  decisions  would  be  made 
on  a "case-by-case"  basis  and 
the  ban  in  effect  remained  in 
place,  especially  for  the  secu- 
rity and  intelligence  agencies 
as  well  as  foreign  office  diplo- 
mats and  members  of  the 
Secret  Intelligence  Service. 
MI6,  posted  to  countries 
where  homosexuality 
remained  illegal  or  the  sub- 
ject  of  overt  discrimination. ! 


Civil  service  union  leaders 
have  long  argued  that  open 
admissions  of  homosexuality 
would  mean  that  staff  would 
be  less  open  to  blackmail. 

GCHQ  is  also  under  pres- 
sure to  lift  Its  ban  on  employ- 
ees whose  parents  were  not 
bora  in  Britain  or  the  Com- 
monwealth. Recently.  Luigi 
Manelfi.  a former  soldier  with 
an  Italian  father  and  German 
mother  who  have  both  lived 
in  Britain  fbr  nearly  40  years, 
was  prevented  from  applying 
to  join  the  centre. 

His  lawyers  argued  it  was 
irrational  to  allow  people 
whose  parents  were  born  in 
Nigeria  to  join,  while  banning 
those  whose  parents  came 
from  EU  countries. 


o 


“If  you  are  a control  freak  and  you  make 
all  the  decisions  yourself,  how  do  you 
know  if  the  people  who  are  working 
for  you  are  any  good  or  not?” 

Michael  Grade  shares  the  secrets  of  his  success 
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17  complete  skeletons,  in  alL 
"You  would  have  to  go  to 
Rounds  in  Northamptonshire 
to  find  the  equivalent  so  Car 
as  early  Christian  burials 
go,”  said  Philip  Abramson  of 


Northern  Archaeological  Ser- 
vices, who  directed  the  dig. 

“What  is  really  exceptional 
about  Thornton  Steward  is 
the  way  this  community  van- 
ished, very  quickly,  from  die 


cultural  map.  We  have 

searched  every  possible  ar- 
chive, map,  Domesday  and 
the  rest,  and  tfrere  wasn't  the 
smallest  reference  to  a ceme- 
tery; village  or  community” 


doctors  andpafiantewfll  lose  out  ffmedira!  schools ibecomeover- 
depeodehl  an  the  Research  Assessment  Exercise,  ho  said. 


Girl  recalls  murder  details 

JOSIE  RUSSELL,  the  ninoyear-old  who  survived  a hammer 
attack  in  which  her  molher  and  siste"  were  killed,  has  started 

rememberingnew  details  of  the  incident,  telling  police  mare 

about  foe  assailant,  his  car  and  the  sequence  of  events.  New 
evidence  is  also  reported  to  have  beenfbund  at  the  scene  of  the 

crime,  leading  to  the  possibility  ofDNA  tests  on  suspects. 

Thp  gftark  happened  last  July  as  Josie.  her  mother  Lin  and  her 
sister  Meg,  aged  six,  walked  in  a country  lane  near  their  home  in 
Kpnt 


Single  ticket  scoops  £1 2.3m 

ONE winner  scooped  Saturday’s  lottery  rbllbrerJacijwtofEl^ 

nxQlion.  Another  18  ticket-bidders  matched  five  bolls  and  the 
bomis,  andwffl  each  receive  £145,710.  Winning  numbers  we  re  3, 
2L 23, 25, 26l  33  and  the  bonus  number  was  24. 


Available  from:  W.H.Smith,  Woolworth.  Ryman,  John  Menzies  Stations  P,,  , , 

Say.centrc,  Staptes.  Paperch^e,  Partners  the  Stationery,  end  a if  goodtt"  Wa"t” 
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^n^land  and  Wales  now  has  worse  figures  than  US  while  Northern  Ireland  has  best  record  of  countries  surveyed,  Alan  Travis  reports 

Crime  fears  lead  to  street  anxiety 


THE  FEAR  Of  crime 
in  England  and 
Wales  is  so  great 
that  people  are 
more  anxious  about 
going  out  alone  on  the  streets 
after  dark  than  people  in  anv 
other  country,  the  findings  of 
the  latest  international  sur- 
vey on  crime  show. 

The  preliminary  results  of 
the  1996  International  Crime 
Victimisation  Survey  pre- 
pared by  the  Dutch  Ministry 
of  Justice  and  the  British 
Home  Office  show  that  Eng- 
land and  Wales  now  has  a 
worse  crime  record  than  the 
United  States  or  other  indus- 
trialised countries. 

More  than  a third  of  people 
in  England  and  Wales  have 
been  a victim  of  crime  in  the 
past  year — one  of  the  highest 
rates  in  the  industrialised 
world. 

The  crime  record  is  worse 
than  that  of  the  US,  Canada, 
France,  Switzerland.  Scot- 
land, Sweden,  Finland,  Aus- 
tria and  even  Northern  Ire- 
land. Only  the  Netherlands 
comes  close  to  this  level. 

The  survey,  whose  final 
results  wOl  be  published  in 
July,  shows  that  burglary  and 
car  crime  are  worse  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  than  in  any  of 
the.  other  industrialised 
countries  covered. 

The  survey  was  based  on 
Interviews  with  20,000  people 
in  11  countries,  covering  their 


More  than  30 
per  cent  of 
people  had 
been  victims  in 
past  year; 
burglary,  car 
theft  highest  in 
industrial  world 


experience  of  crime  during 
1995.  The  most  authoritative 
research  on  international 
crime  comparisons,  it  is  the 
third  edition  of  the  survey, 
two  previous  “sweeps”  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  1989  and 
1992.  It  shows  that  in  England 
and  Wales  — and  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, where  there  is  a 
major  crisis  of  confidence  In 
the  police  — more  than  30  per 
cent  of  people  had  been  crime 
victims  in  the  past  12  month;- 
the  US,  Canada,  Scotland. 
France,  and  Switzerland 
revealed  a figure  of  between 
24  per  cent  and  27  per  cent, 
and  Sweden,  Finland  and 
Austria  each  had  a level  of 
under  20  per  cent 
Northern  Ireland  had  the 


best  record  of  the  li,  how- 
ever, only  17  per  cent  said 
they  had  been  a victim  of 
crime  in  the  past  year. 

Car  theft:  The  risk  of  hav- 
ing a car  stolen  was  highest 
i In  England  and  Wales  with  3 
per  cent  of  owners  losing 
their  vehicle,  compared  with 
I 2JL  per  cent  in  the  US.  Thefts 
from  cars,  including  items 
such  as  radios,  luggage  and 
mirrors,  were  highest  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  with  more 
than  one  in  10  owners  having 
something  stolen.  In 
countries  where  bicycle 
ownership  is  high,  bike  thefts 
' are  high  and  car  thefts  low. 

Burglary:  The  proportion 
of  homes  which  suffered  a 
burglary  or  attempted  bur- 
glary was  highest  in  England 
and  Wales  followed  by  the  US, 
Canada  and  the  Netherlands. 
One  in  10  people  in  England 
and  Wales  felt  they  were 
"very  likely"  to  be  burgled. 

Contact  crime:  The  high- 
est risks  of  robbery,  assault  ; 
and  sexual  assault  against 
women  were  In  England  and  ! 
Wales  and  the  US,  where 
more  than  3 per  cent  were  vic- 
tims — double  the  level  for 
Northern  Ireland,  Austria 
and  the  Netherlands.  More 
knifepoint  robberies  hap- 
pened In  Scotland.  Switzer- 
land and  France;  and  there 
were  more  robberies  with 
guns  in  the  -US,  fiennrta  and 
Northern  Ireland. 


Support  for 
imprisonment 
has  increased 
during  the 
1 990s  in 
eight  of 
thell 
countries 


Trends:  The  profile  of 
crime  differs  from  country  to 
country.  In  Scotland,  France, 
Northern  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  half  the 
crimes  reported  were  target- 
ed at  cars.  But  a third,  or  less 
than  this  fraction,  of  crimes 
In  Finland,  Switzerland, 
Sweden  and  the  Netherlands 
involved  cars.  The  US  has  a 
higher  thyn  average  amount 
of  “contact  crime”  than  the 
other  countries  covered. 

When  the  relative  serious- 
ness of  different  crimes  Is 
taken  into  account  England 
and  Wales  and  the  Nether- 
lands “stm  remain  the  most 
pressured  by  crime”  of  these 
11  industrialised  nations. 

Crime  levels  rose  generally 


between  1988  and  1991  hi  the 
Industrialised  world,  the  US 
being  the  only  exception.  Be- 
tween 1991  and  1995,  recorded 
crime  fell  in  all  countries  ex- 
cept for  the  Netherlands.  The 
risk  of  being  a victim  of  crime 
has  fallen  in  the  US,  Canada 
and  Finland,  but  only  stab- 
ilised in  England  and  Wales 
and  the  Netherlands. 

Fear:  With  regard  to  walk- 
ing alone  after  dark  in  their 
own  areas,  the  most  anxious 
citizens  seem  to  be  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales  (32  per  cent 
felt  a little,  or  very,  unsafe). 
Concern  was  also  high  in 
Scotland  (26  per  cent),  Canada 
(28  per  cent)  and  the  US  (25 
per  cent).  Feelings  of  vulnera- 
bility were  lowest  in  Sweden, 
Finland  and  Switzerland.  The 
survey  authors  say  that  while 
fears  about  burglary  matched 
the  national  risk,  this  mea- 
sure of  street  safety  was  not 
directly  related  to  "street 
trouble". 

Prison:  Support  for  impris- 
onment was  greatest  in  the 
US,  England  and  Wales,  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland, 
with  about  half  choosing  jail 
as  the  most  appropriate  sen- 
tence for  a repeat  burglar 
aged  21.  Community  service 
orders  were  more  favoured  in 
France  and  Sweden.  The  sur- 
vey found  that  support  for  Im- 
prisonment has  increased 
during  the  1990s  In  eight  of 
the  11  countries. 


World  crime  figures 
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School  rejected  by 
Blairs  to  be  axed 


Donald  Maefeod 


INISTERS  will  this 
week  order  the  clo- 
sure of  a Catholic 

school  rejected  by 

the  Blairs  for  their  son. 

The  Government  wants  the 
decision  an  St  Richard  of 
Chichester,  a secondary  in 
Camden,  north  London,  close 
to  the  Blairs'  Islington  home, 
to  send  a warning  to  other 
'schools  and  local  authorities 
that  closure  will  follow  if  they 
do  not  improve.  The  move 
will  increase  pressure  on  the 
18  schools  "named  and 
shamed"  by  David  Blunkett, 
the  Education  and  Employ- 
ment Secretary,  for  failing  to 
lift  performance  after  critical 
Inspection  reports. 

Children  would  be  moved  to 
other  schools  where  they 
would  get  a better  quality  of 
education,  a party  source  said 
yesterday.  “We  are  not  in  the 
business  of  protecting  schools 
for  the  sake  of  iL” 

In  a further  sign  that  the 
government’s  first  school  clo- 
sure will  not  be  the  last,  an 
education  white  paper  In 
June  will  propose  powers  for 
ministers  to  close  schools  per- 
manently as  well  as  shut  and 
reopen  them  on  “Fresh  Start” 


programmes.  At  present  the 
local  authority  must  propose 
closure. 

St  Richard’s,  which  has 
poor  exam  results  (only  8 per 
cent  of  16-year-olds  gained 
five  or  more  A to  C grades  at 
GCSE)  has  been  recom- 
mended for  closure  by  Cam- 
den council  and  the  Office  for 
Standards  in  Education.  If 
closure  is  confirmed  by 
Stephen  Byers,  the  schools 
standards  minister,  it  will  be 
only  the  second  school  closed 
on  educational  grounds. 
Hackney  Downs  in  east  Lon- 
don was  closed  after  the  Con- 
servative government  sent  in 
a “hit  squad",  including 
Michael  Barber,  now  a senior 
adviser  to  Mr  Blunkett 

The  Camden  school  was  not 
included  in  the  list  of  18  fail- 
ing schools  because  it  was 
seen  as  beyond  redemption. 

Tony  and  Cherie  Blair 
caused  controversy  three 
years  ago  when  they  rejected 
local  schools,  including  St 
Richard’s,  for  their  son  Euan 
and  sent  him  to  the  London 
Oratory,  a grant-maintained 
school.  Their  decision  of- ; 
fended  Labour  activists  cam- 
paigning against  opting  out 

The  Government’s  stance 
has  shocked  and  angered 
teachers  and  stirred  misgiv- 


ings in  the  Labour  Party.  Yes- 
terday Roy  Hattersley,  the 
former  deputy  leader,  said  Mr 
Blunkett  was  bullying  teach- 
ers and  harming  schools  by 
naming  them.  “The  casual 
willingness  to  damage  the  in- 
terests of  18  deprived  schools 
is,  by  any  standards,  demean- 
ing to  a Labour  minister  and 
made  all  the  more  so  by  the 
pretence  that  somehow  they 
are  being  helped.” 

Mr  Byers  is  to  riw-ncq  with 
local  authorities  East  track 
procedures  for  racking  weak 
teachers.  However,  tomorrow 
bead  teachers  will  warn  the 
Government  that  its  plans 
will  be  frustrated  by  a grow- 
ing shortage  of  teachers,  par- 
ticularly heads. 

• Muslim  hopes  of  winning 
state  funding  for  an  Islamic 
school  are  rising  after  Fever- 
sham  College,  a girls’  inde- 
pendent school  in  Bradford, 
had  its  curriculum  approved 
by  the  DoEE.  The  lack  of  state 
support  comparable  to  that 
for  Catholic,  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Jewish  schools  has 
been  a longstanding  griev- 
ance in  the  Muslim  commu- 
nity. Two  primary  schools  — 
Islamia  in  Brent,  north  Lon- 
don, and  Al-Furquan  in  Bir- 
mingham — have  also  applied 
for  grant-maintained  status. 
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Sign  which  commemorates 
Wall  of  Death  motorcyclist 
Tornado  Smith  and  his 
lioness  Briton  whips  up 
a storm  in  his  home  town 


Alex  Bellos 


GEORGE  "Tornado” 
Smith  was  Boxford’s 
most  famous  son.  Britain’s 
best  known  Wall  of  Death 
motorcyclist  is  remem- 
bered for  his  lioness, 
Briton,  who  rode  with  him 


round  the  vertical  wooden 
wall.  Now,  25  years  after 
his  death,  the  flamboyance 
that  drove  him  in  his  1930s 
heyday  has  revved  up  a row 
in  his  Suffolk  home  town. 

For  a shield-shaped  vil- 
lage sign,  parish  council- 
lors chose  traditional 
Images  of  the  church,  the 


river,  sheep  and  mill  — and 
Tornado  on  his  cycle  with 
Briton  in  the  sidecar. 

Bnt  many  residents  have 
called  the  decision  to  in- 
clude the  stuntman  undig- 
nified because  he  repre- 
sents “vulgar"  popular 

entertainment. 

| Veteran  broadcaster  and 


author  Hardtanan  Scott  said: 
“Mr  Smith  is  an  interesting 
part  of  Boxford’s  history,  but 
for  an  official  sign  it  might 
be  getting  things  out  of  per- 
spective. Boxford  is  better 
known  for  its  wool  trade  and 
15th  century  church.” 
Councillor  Vic  Rice,  aged 
64,  remembers  as  a boy  see- 
ing Tornado  walking  his 
lion.  He  used  to  put  on 
shows  locally  when  he  was 
not  touring.  He  performed 
at  Olympia  in  London  and 
Kursaal  at  Southend-on- 
Sea,  Essex.  "Lots  of  villages 
would  love  to  able  to  boast 
that  they  had  such  a colour- 
ful chap  living  among 
them.”  said  Mr  Rice. 


BBC  gives  facelift  to  news  studios 


Programmes  will  reflect  new 
non-confrontational  approach 
to  politics  under  New  Labour 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 


TWO  of  the  BBC’s  flagship 
daily  news  programmes 
axe  to  receive  a facelift 
tomorrow  in  an  attempt  to  in- 
crease audiences. 

Breakfast  News  is  moving 
to  a new  studio  to  inject  a 
more  relaxed  and  Informal 
tone  into  its  rolling  news  for- 
mat — but  Insiders  say  it  will 
not  revive  the  sofa  and  woolly 
jumper  look  of  the  1980s. 

Newsnight  is  hoping  to 
reflect  the  less  confronta- 
tional style  of  Tony  Blair’s 
Government  by  introducing  a 
round  table  approach  to  late 
night  discussion. 

The  changes  may  herald  a 
more  widespread  shake-up  of 
BBC  news  programmes  later 
in  the  year. 

The  detailed  programme 
strategy  review,  being  carried 
out  by  senior  executives,  was 
first  revealed  in  the  Guardian 
in  February.  It  may  result  in 


an  extensive  overhaul  to 
other  radio  and  TV  news  pro- 
grammes, Including  the  Six 
O’clock  News  and  Radio  4’s 
Today  and  PM  programmes. 

Its  recommendations  are  ex- 
pected to  be  implemented 
from  the  autumn.  The  review 
hopes  to  widen  the  appeal  of 
news  programmes,  bringing 
in  more  younger  viewers. 

Tomorrow’s  changes  repre- 
sent the  first  large-scale 
revamp  of  the  BBC's  news 

output  since  news  bulletins 
moved  into  virtual  reality 
studios  four  years  ago- 

The  new  studio  for  Break- 
fast News  and  Newsnight  will 
also  be  used  by  Business 
Breakfast,  Working  Lunch. 
Breakfast  with  Frost  and  On 
the  Record.  BBC  executives 
say  the  investment  in  new 
sets  will  pay  for  itself  because 
of  efficiency  savings  from  the 
Intensive  use  of  the  studio. 

Peter  Horrocks,  editor  of  I 
Newsnight,  is  hoping  to  capi- 
talise on  a post-election  25  to 
30  per  cent  rise  in  the  late- 


night  programme’s  viewing 
figures,  which  have  risen  to 
1.7  million  on  some  nights. 

He  said  Newsnight  would 
remain  the  home  of  the  big 
Jeremy  Paxman  political  in- 
terview — such  as  his  duel 
with  former  borne  secretary 
Michael  Howard  In  which  be 
asked  the  same  question  14 
times  — but  the  political  desk 
would  be  replaced  by  a round 
table,  giving  a less  portentous 
and  more  relaxed  environ- 
ment for  political  interviews. 

“With  Labour's  huge  major- 
ity. we  need  to  approach  polit- 
ical issues  in  a different  way. 
The  old  political  tit-for-tat  is 
redundant  — the  public  mood 
Is  against  the  slam,  bam, 
shouting  style  of  politics." 

The  programme's  second 
set  will  eschew  the  desk  alto- 
gether, replacing  it  with  a cof- 
fee table,  for  discussions  on 
subjects  including  arts  and 
sport  "We  will  be  giving 
more  space  to  a broader  range 
of  stories."  Mr  Horrocks  said. 

Andrew  Thompson,  editor , 
of  Breakfast  News,  said:  "We 
are  still  the  morning  TV  show 
that  provides  a quality  news 
service.  We  are  taking  the  edi- 
torial content  and  putting  it  in 
a more  appropriate  setting.” 

The  lengthy  semi-circular 


desk  has  been  replaced  by  an 
oval  one.  Brighter  colours  will 
give  warmth  and  accessibility. 

Mr  Thompson  believed  the 
audiences  on  other  channels 
were  “pretty  soft”  and  the 
new  look  could  lift  BBCl’s  rat- 
ings. Breakfast  News  aver- 
ages an  audience  of  nearly  1.2 
million,  compared  to  about 
1.5  million  for  GMTV. 
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HOSPICE 
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thank  you  lor  yuur  inspiring 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 

Bossi 
stages 
poll 

stunt  to 
muster 
support 


John  Hooper  In  Roma 


UMBERTO  Bossi  yes- 
terday staged  bis  lat- 
est stunt  in  support  of 
a new  status  For  the  north 
of  Italy  — an  independence 
referendum  seemingly  in- 
tended to  provide  him  with 
a show  of  popular  backing: 
which  he  badly  needs. 

The  tub-thumping  leader 
of  the  Northern  League  has 
come  under  pressure  from 
two  directions  recently.  He 
has  been  upstaged  by  the 
Venetian  separatists  who 
seized  the  bell  tower  In  St 
Marie's  Square  in  a spectac- 
ular, If  bizarre,  escapade 
earlier  this  month.  And  he 
has  been  outflanked  in 
Rome,  where  a parliamen- 
tary committee  has  tabled 
proposals  that  would  give 
Italy's  20  regions  a gener- 
ous measure  of  autonomy. 

Mr  Boss!  can  no  longer 
maintain  that  he  has  the 
only  detailed  alternative  to 
rule  from  the  centre,  nor 
can  he  claim  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  all  in  the  north  who 
resent  it.  Yesterday’s  vote 
turned  the  spotlight  back 
on  his  plans  for  a separate 
“Padania”  of  uncertain 
status  and  expanse. 

His  party  said  it  had  set 
up  more  than  13,000  voting 
stations  to  allow  all  Padan- 
lans  over  the  age  of  16  a 
chance  to  vote.  It  was  by  for 
the  biggest  event  to  be 
staged  by  the  Northern 
League  since  last  autumn 
when  Mr  Boss!  symboli- 
cally declared  indepen- 
dence at  a grandiose  cere- 
mony in  Venice. 

He  had  earlier  created  a 
Padanian  parliament  and 
government,  and  a 
National  Guard  of  green- 
shirt  ed  activists. 

By  mid-morning  the 
League  claimed  3 million  to 
4 million  out  of  22  million 
people  had  voted.  “If  it  goes 
on  like  this,  we’ll  be  able  to 
declare  independence 
tomorrow.’’  said  Mr  Bossi’s 
lieutenant.  Robe  to  MaronL 
Voters  in  the  11  northern- 
most regions  were  asked 
whether  they  wanted  the 
area  to  become  an  “inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  fed- 
eral republic",  even  though 
Mr  Bossi’s  most  recent  pro- 
nouncements suggest  he 


That  Quanflan  Monday  May126 

Klaus  urged  to  go  as  three  cabinet  ministers  qi^t 

Havel  attacks  PM;, 
amid  Czech  crisis 


Ian  Ttaynor  In  Bonn 


THE  Czech -president 
Vaclav  Harct  yester- 
day launched  a blis- 
tering attack  on  the 
government  of  VadLav  Klaus, 
coming  close  to  demanding 
the  primp  minister’s  resigna- 
tion after  three  cabinet  minis- 
ters quit  at  the  weekend.  ‘ 
Mr  Havel’s  intervention  in 
the  mounting  crisis  In 
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reshuffle  as  "cosmetic  person- 
nel changes**  which  he 
doubted  would  restore  forth 
in  the  government 

“They  have  been  talking  for 

seven  years  about  reforms  in 
several  ministries,  and  In 
reality  nothing  much  has  hap- 
pened,” Mr  Havel  said  in  a 
highly,  unusual  public  attack 
on  the  government 

The  president  has  the 
power  to-hlock  or  endorse  the 
appointment  of  cabinet  minis- 


They  have  talked 
about  reforms  for 
years,  and  nothing 
has  happened* 


ters,  and  Mr  Havel  appeared 
to  be  warning  that  he  could, 
complicate  the  prime  minis- 
ter’s scheme  for  remaining  In 
power.  Mr  Havel  said  he 
would  not  agree  to  “halfway 
solutions”. 

Since  becoming  Czech 
prime  minister  in  1992,  Mr 
Klaus  has  established  himself 
as  the  most  successful  govern- 
ment leader  in  post-conumist 
Europe,  overseeing  the  shift 
to  a free  market  while  main- 
taining minimal  unemploy- 
ment, a balanced  budget  and 
low  inflation.  Exactly  a year 
ago  he  became  the  first  post- 
communist  leader  to  win  a 


His  majority,  however,  w»- 
very  slim,  and  MtrZWHSffife! 
^vitalised  Social  Democrats* 
were  seen  as  the  real  vfctorar 
Since  then,  the  shine;  hat* 
rubbed  off  Mr  Klaus’s 
domic  miracle”  because'  of  Sl$ 


spread  fraud  and  corruption.  > 

and  a ballooning  balance  of  -| 

payments  crisis.  - - -7 

In  the  post  10  days,  the  cen-; 

tral  bank  has  spent  more  than* 

£1  billion  shoring  up  the...- 
Czech  crown  against  a specu-- 
lators’  onslaught,  and  Mr  . 
Klaus  may  be  forced  into  a 
humiliating  devaluation. 

Late  last  week,  thousands 
of  people  queued  at  banks  to  .- 
convert  their  savings . into  ' 
bard  currencies  but  were  ad- 
vised the  banks  heed,  run  out 
of  dollars  and  German  marks. 

Support  for  Mr  Klaus  has 
slumped  to  18  per  dent  his 
worst  showing  ever.  Mr  Ze- 
man,  his  fortunes  rising,  is 
railing  for  surcharges  on  the 
Western  consumer  Imports 

that  have  flooded  the  market 
to  combat  the  balance  of  pay1 
merits  crisis  — proposals  de- 
nounced by  Mr  Klaus  as  a 
return  to  socialism, 

Mr  Havel  and  Mr  Klaus,  the 
two  key  figures  in-  Prague 
since  the  “velvet  revolution” 
of  1989,  have  long  been  locked 
in  bitter  personal  rivalry.  Mr 
Havel  has  long  harboured 
grudges  for  the  belittling 
treatment  he  endured  from 
the  prime  minister  earlier  in 
the  decade. 


‘One  in  five  may 
•ftaud*  over  be  victims  of  child 

referendum 


A group  of  anti-separatists  protest  in  Venice  as  the  secessionist  Northern  League  setup  13,000  voting  centres  In  towns 
around  northern  Italy  yesterday  to  stage  a referendum  on  a breakaway  fromRome  - 'photograph:-  andrea  mbkxa 


would  be  content  with  less. 
Further  south,  in  the 
Marche,  Tuscany  and  Um- 
bria, a much  smaller  exer- 
cise was  mounted  to  ask 
residents  If  they  wanted 
their  regions  to  form  part 
of  the  putative  Padania. 

The  Northern  League  sol- 
emnly announced  that  Pa- 
danian residents  abroad 


could  vote  on  the  Internet. 

It  also  succeeded  in  rop- 
ing in  legislators  from 
Spain.  Croatia,  Poland  and 
Uruguay  to  act  as 
“observers”. 

The  results  of  this  latest 
exercise  in  fantasy  politics 
are  due  to  be  announced 
today.  But,  in  practice,  the 
Northern  League  will  be 


free  to  declare  whatever 
figure  it  chooses. 

After  the  raid  on  St 
Mark’s  Square,  fewer  Ital- 
ians are  taking  it  all  with 
the  shrug  and  a smirk  most 
accorded  last  year’s  UDL 
There  is  growing  evidence 
the  raid  has  stirred  an  appe- 
tite for  action  among  some 
who  want  to  be  rid  ofRome. 


L’Osservatore  Romano, 
the  semi-official  voice  of 
the  Vatican,  called  yester- 
day’s vote  “alarming”.  And 
in  Corriere  della  Sera,  vet- 
eran commentator  Enzo 
Biagi  mounted  a passionate 
attack  on  the  Interior  min- 
ister, Giorgio  Napolitano, 
for  allowing  the  referen- 
dum to  go  ahead. 


Nato  forced  to  consider  wider  extension 


DavM  Fairfiall  in  Brussels 

ON  THE  eve  of  a new  se- 
curity pact  between 
Russia  and  Nato,  fierce 
debate  has  reopened  on  which 
east  European  states  should 
be  invited  to  join  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance. 

Whereas  it  had  been  as- 
sumed that  only  Poland,  Hun- 
gary and  the  Czech  Republic 
would  receive  the  coveted  in- 
vitations. Romania  and  Slove- 
nia have  emerged  as  serious 
candidates. 

The  signing  in  Paris  tomor- 
row of  an  agreement  setting 
up  a permanent  joint  council 
with  Russia  has  focused  Na- 
to’s  attention  on  the  precise 
tactics  of  its  enlargement  pro- 
cess sooner  than  expected. 
While  Moscow  has  abandoned 
hopes  of  preventing  some  for- 
mer members  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  joining  the  Western  alli- 
ance, It  is  still  determined  to 
limit  the  expansion  and  this 
new  relationship  with  Nato 
may  enable  it  to  do  so. 

The  centrepiece  of  the  Paris 
agreement,  to  be  called  the 
Founding  Act  on  Mutual  Rela- 
tions, Co-operation  and  Secu- 


rity, Is  a permanent  consults-  j 
five  council  through  which  1 
Russia  and  Nato  will  be  en-  i 
titled  to  raise  any  “issues  of 
common  interest  related  to  se- 
curity and  stability  in  the 
Euro-Atlantic  area". 

Nato’s  dilemma  is  that 
while  it  desperately  wants  to 
develop  a working  relation- 
ship with  Moscow,  it  does  not 
want  to  give  the  Russians  any 
control  — let  alone  a veto  — 
over  issues  such  as  enlarge- 
ment. Much  of  the  debate  on 
who  should  be  invited  to  join 
the  alliance  at  its  Madrid 
summit  in  July,  therefore. 


turns  on  demonstrating  that 
the  door  will  always  be  open 
to  suitable  new  members,  per- 
haps one  day  Inducting  the 
three  Baltic  republics  — Esto- 
nia, Latvia  and  Lithuania  — 
which  were  Incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
second  world  war. 

The  Nordic  members  of  the 
alliance  believe  strongly  that 
the  best  way  to  achieve  this  is 
to  limit  the  first  wave  to  the 
three  most  obvious  candi- 
dates — Poland,  Hungary  and 
the  Czech  Republic  — thereby 
emphasising  that  a second 
wave,  and  maybe  a third.  Is 


Key  points  of  security  pact 


I HE  key  points  of  the  Rus- 
I sta-Nato  agreement  are: 

• The  establishment  of  a 
strategic  relationship  with 
Moscow  to  accompany  Nato 
enlargement  into  eastern 
Europe. 

• The  creation  of  a Perma- 
nent Joint  Council,  for  con- 
sultation and,  where  appro- 
priate. joint  action  on 
“security  Issues  of  common 
concern". 


• No  council  discussion  of 
internal  matters. 

• Neither  side  has  a veto. 

• The  council  is  to  be 

chaired  jointly  by  a 
“troika”  of  the  Nato  secre- 
tary general  with  Russian 
and  alliance 

representatives. 

• Inclusion  on  the  coun- 
cil’s agenda  of  UN  peace- 
keeping operations,  nu- 
clear safety,  arms  control. 


almost  bound  to  follow. 

But  France,  with  support 
from  Mediterranean  allies,  is 
pressing  for  a more  “bal- 
anced” expansion  that  would  1 
indude  Romania.  This  would 
immediately  engage  Nato 
with  an  area  of  jwtential  In- 
stability in  the  Balkans,  it  is 
argued.  The  addition  of  Slove- 
nia — conveniently  providing 
a land  corridor  for  military 
movements  between  Italy  and 
Hungary  — could  lead  to  a 
closer  relationship  with  Cro 
atia  and  Bosnia,  where  Nato 
peacekeeping  forces  may  be 
involved  for  years  to  come. 


military  exchanges  and 
combating  terrorism.  ! 

• The  declaration  that 
Nato  has  “no  intention,  no 
plan  and  no  reason"  to  de- 
ploy nuclear  weapons  on 
new  members’  territory. 

• Both  parties  agree  “to 
prevent  any  potentially 
threatening  build-up  of 
conventional  forces’’  in 
central  and  eastern 
Europe.  — DBL 


At  Nato’s  Brussels  head- 
quarters there  is  admiration 
for  the  way  in  which  Bucha- 
rest has  marshalled  Its  diplo- 
matic campaign,  establishing 
democratic  credentials 
through  elections,  hurrying 
to  settle  border  disputes  with 
its  neighbours,  and  showing  a 
willingness  to  increase  mili- 
tary spending  (in  contrast  to 
the  Czech  Republic,  which 
has  cut  its  defence  budget). 

This  haw  made  an  impact  on 
Germany,  which  favoured 
limiting  enlargement  to  th» 
three  obvious  candidates  but 
is  now  “wobbling”  on  the 
issue,  according  to  a senior 
Nato  official 

The  United  States  and  Brit- 
ain have  yet  to  make  their 
views  public.  But  now  offi- 
cials of  both  governments  em- 
phasise their  open  mtwrt  on 
the  issue,  which  may  not  be 
resolved  unto,  just  before  the 
July  summit  in  Madrid. 

“Inviting  Just  three  new 
members  shows  the  door 
really  is  open,  that  we're  not 
drawing  lines,”  an  American 
diplomat  said.  "But  Romania 
is  a tough  case-  There  are 
valid  reasons  for  more  than 
three." 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 


(SLOVAKIA’S  democratic 
wimage  and  its  prospects  of 
joining  Nato  suffered  severe 
Mows  at  the  weekend  when  a 
crucial  twin  referendum  col- 
lapsed because  of  last-minute 
government  manipulation  of 
the  ballot 

An  overwhelming  majority 
of  Slovaks  boycotted  the  vote 
in  protest  at  a move  by  the 
populist  prime  minister,  Vla- 
dimir Meciar,  to  delete  a ques- 
tion from  the  ballot  papers. 

The  independent  referen- 
dum commission  yesterday 
announced  a 9.6  per  cent  turn- 
out and  declared  the  votes  in- 
valid. The  low  turnout  meant 
the  referendums,  seen  as  a 
crucial  test  of  Slovakia's  com- 
mitment to  democracy,  were 
also  invalid. 

The  latest  manoeuvring  by 
Mr  Meciar,  a controversial 
figure  repeatedly  criticised  by 
Western  governments,  diplo- 
.mats  and  human  rights 
watchers,  stunned  the  opposi- 
tion and  the  wiedia  and  out- 
raged independent  observers. 

The  twin  referendum  was 
to  ask  Slovaks  if  they  wanted 
to  Join  Nato  and  whether  the 
head  of  state  should  be  elected 
by  national  plebiscite  rather 
than  by  parliament,  as  in  the 
present  system.  The  ballot 
paper  had  four  questions  — 
three  on  Nato  and  one  on  the 
presidency. 

Mr  Meciar  opposed  the  pres- 
idential poll  -tinea  it  would 
jeopardise  his  chances  of  gain- 
ing presidential  powers  rmnrt 
year.  Despite  losing  two  ap- 
peals to  the  constitutional 
court,  the  Meciar  government 
suddenly  deleted  the  presiden- 
tial question  from  ballot 
papers  distributed  last  Thurs- 
day. for  the  referendums  on 
Friday  and  Saturday . 

As  Western  diplomats 
spoke  of  a tragedy  for  democ- 
racy. President  Mfchal  Kovac 
and  other  senior  figures  boy- 
cotted the  vote.  The  referen- 
dum commission  said  it 
would  start  legal  proceedings 
against  the  government 

The  opposition  Democratic 
Party  charged  Mr  Meciar 
with  ushering  in  “the  twilight 
of  democracy”  in  Slovakia. 

The  front-page  headline  in 
the  newspaper  Novy  Cas 
read,  “Referendum:  Fraud, 
Chaos,  Scandal”. 


abuse’  in  Belgium 


Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels 

ONE  in  five  children  in 
Belgium  may  be  vic- 
tims of  some  sort  of 
abuse,  suggests  a report  pub- 
lished yesterday  by  a national 
advisory  committee  set  up  to 
examine  the  sexual  exploita- 
tion erf  chOdren. 

The  report  outlines  25  pro- 
posals for  the  treatment  of 
Child  victims  and  their  abus- 
ers and  suggests  that  the  pro- 
tection of  minors  should  be 
written  into  the  constitution. 
It  also  calls  for  treatment  as 
well  as  punishment  of  offend- 
ers and  sex  education  In 
schools  from  the  age  of  11. 

Child  abuse  victims  pre- 
setted King  Albert  H erf  Bel- 
gium and  the  prime  minister, 
Jean-Luc  Dehaene  with  a 
stark  picture  .of  their  plight  at 
a conference  in  Brussels 
yesterday. 

One  teenage  boy  spoke  erf 
his  hatred  for  teachers  who 
had  abused  him  for  two  years, 
and  five  mothers  whose  chil- 
dren have  disappeared 
pleaded  for  help  from  the 
government.  • 

The  boy,  his  voice  shaking 
with  emotion,  told  an  audi- 
ence of  several  hundred:  ‘T 
did  not  say  anything  because 
I was  afraid.  I lost  confidence 
in  everyone.  There  is  no  pain 
so  terrible  and  no  penalty 
strong  enough  to  punish  the 
crime  of  paedophilia.  For 
once,  ministers,  you  should 
hit  hard.” 

The  conference,  called  to 
highlight  the  exploitation  and 
abuse  of  children,  has  come  I 
in  the  wake  of  a series  of  ab-  i 
duction  and  murder  cases  and 


the  arrest  of  at  least  two 
serial  paedophiles  and  their 
associates,  which  has  shaken 
Belgium  to  the  core. 

In  an  atmosphere  heavy 
with  tension,  the  recorded 
voices  of  anonymous  children 
asked  why  their  parents  had 
foiled  them  and  whether  the 
police  would  ever  find  out 
what  happened  to  them. 

One  small  boy  whespoke  In 
person  replied,  when  asked 
who  he  would  like  to  be  when 
he  grew  up:  '"The  king,  be- 
cause then  I could  change 
everything  about  where  I 
live."  King  Albert,  sitting  in 
the  front  row,  joined  in  the 
nervous  laughter. 

Public  emotion  has  been 
raw  since  police  arrested 
Marc  Dutroux,  aged  39.  a 
builder  from  Charleroi,  last 
August  They  rescued  two 
teenage  girls  from  a cell  in  his 
basement  and  found  the 
bodies  of  four  other  girls 
buried  in  his  garden. 

In  March  the  body  of  a nine- 
year-old  girl  who  disappeared 
five  years  ago  was  found  in  a 
trunk  in  the  cellar  of  Patrick 
< Derochette,  a petrol  station 
owner  from  Brussels.  Like 
Dutroux  he  was  a convicted 
sex  abuser. 

Revelations  of  systematic 
incompetence  In  the  police 
and  judicial  investigations 
have  led  the  king  to  call  for 
reforms  and  placed  the  gov- 
ernment under  heavy  pres- 
sure to  act  Reforms  have  yet 
to  be  made. 

Mr  Dehaene  told  the  confer- 
ence that  “all  means  neces- 
sary” would  be  used  to  tackle 
child  abuse  and  give  greater 
conrideration  within  the  judi- 
cial system  to  victims.  •' 
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World  news  in  brief 


Jordan  hands 
over  suspect 

Jordan  secretly  handed  over 
to  Israel  a Palestinian  man 
whose  wife  shot  and  wounded 
three  people,  including  an  Is- 
raeli soldier,  last  month  on 
the  Israel -Jordan  border,  Is- 
rael Radio  said  yesterday. 

lyad  Abu  Libda  was 
apparently  extradited  two 
weeks  ago  and  is  being  de- 
tained on  suspicion  of  incite- 
ment, training  his  wife  and 
supplying  her  with  a hand- 
gun.— AP. 

Mexican  clash 

Four  people  were  killed  and 
three  wounded  on  Saturday 
when  guerrillas  from  the  Pop- 
ular Revolutionary  Army  am- 
bushed Mexican  troops  in  a 
mountainous  area  of  the 
southwestern  state  of  Guer- 1 
rero,  the  Mexican  govern-  i 
ment  said.  — Reuter. 


Polarised  Poles  vote  on  new  constitution 

EIGHT  years  after  leading  I paigned  against  an  “atheist”  I many  of  the  powers  whic 
Eastern  Europe’s  anti-  constitution  that  foils  to  out-  Lech  Walesa  th* 


■■Eastern  Europe’s  anti- 
communist revolutions,  Poles 
yesterday  voted  on  a demo- 
cratic constitution  designed 
to  enshrine  the  gains  of  1989, 
writes  Tan  Traynor  in  Bonn. 

The  referendum  to  endorse 
the  draft  agreed  by  both 
houses  of  parliament  last 
month,  however,  has  polar- 
ised the  country.  The  power- 
ful Catholic  Church  has  cam- 


paigned against  an  “atheist” 
constitution  that  foils  to  out- 
law abortion  and  the  heirs  to 
the  Solidarity  tradition  also 
oppose  it 

The  new  constitution  «im«  : 
to  resolve  the  confusion  since  | 
1989  mac  the  division  of  pow- ! 
ers  between  president,  gov- ! 
eminent  and  parliament,  hut  i 
is  criticised  as  poorly  con-  ■ 
ceived  and  impenetrably  writ- ! 
ten.  it  strips  the  president  of 1 


niany  of  the  powers  which 
l£ch  Walesa,  the  former  pres- 
ident, had. 

Although  voters  are  ex- 
pected to  endorse  the  draft, 
the  right  and  many  heroes  of 
the  revolution  find  it  hard  to 
accept  that  the  now  constitu- 
tion has  been  written  by  a 
and  government 
dominated  by  former  commu- 
nists  and  under  a president 
who  is  a former  communist. 


Riots  in  Borneo  claim  more  than  1 0O  lives 

AT  LEAST  135  peopledied  1 R^euereat  the  site  on  Bor- 1 been  looted.  Unrest  began  in 
in  rioting  In  the  Indone-  neo  Island  said  they  expected  the  eartv 


#%in  rioting  in  the  Indone- 
sian city  of  Banjannasin  on 
Friday,  police  said  yesterday. 
AH  but  four  were  burnt  to 
death  , while  looting  a shop- 
ping centre,  writes  John 
Aglionby  in  Jakarta. 


Rescuers  at  the  site  on  Bor- 
neo Island  said  they  expected 
to  find  more  bodies  in  the 
charred  remains  of  the  four- 
storey  Mitra  Plaza,  as  some 
areas  were  too  hot  to  enter. 

The  fire  began  In  a bank  on 
the  ground  floor  which  had 


been  looted.  Unrest  began  in 
the  early  afternoon  on  what 
was  the  last  day  of  campaign- 
ing for  the  general  election. 
After  a five-day  rest  after 

the  end  ofthe  campaign,  Indo- 
nesians go  to  the  polls  on 
Thursday. 
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WORLD  NEWS  7 

gSSmmSrt,IneTa^an  put  neighbours  on  alert 

Sierra  Leone 


Claudia  Me  Elroy 
hi  Freetown 


k OLDIERS  in  the  West 
rican  state  of  Sierra 
ousted  the  civil- 
ian  government  early  yester- 
day and  President  Ahmad  Te- 
jan  Kabbah  flew  into  exile  in 
Guinea. 

Eye-witnesses  said  that 
early  yesterday  morning  Si- 
erra Leonean  soldiers  ex- 
changed sustained  Ore  with 
Nigerian  troops  guarding  the 
presidential  complex  in  the 
capital,  Freetown. 

The  clashes  between  Nige- 
rian troops  and  the  soldiers 
continued  at  the  state  house 
until  late  yesterday,  accord- 
ing to  a resident  living  dose 
by.  Earlier,  coup  leaders  had 
warned  Nigerian  troops  not 
to  intervene. 

There  was  no  word  on  casu- 
alties. Hospital  sources  said 
five  civilians  died  elsewhere 
in  the  capital  and  several  ci- 
vilians and  soldiers  were 
wounded. 

Nigerian  and  Guinean 
troops  have  been  banking  the 
army  in  Sierra  Leone's  rebel 
war.  Nigerian  troops  guard 
the  state  house,  the  capital’s 
international  airport  and 
other  key  sites. 

The  coup  leaders  an- 
nounced a dusk-to-dawn  cur- 
few yesterday.  Residents 
reported  continuing  gunfire 
and  looting  by  uniformed 
men  hours  after  a coup 
spokesman  appealed  for  calm. 

Soldiers  broke  into  housing 
compounds  belonging  to 
United  Nations  staff  and  Leb- 
anese businessmen, . looting 
cars,  fhel  and  household 
goods. 

Bat  a spokesman ' for  the 
soldiers  said  on  radio: 
“Everything  is  under  control 
As  of  now,  there  are  no  casu- 
alties. no  dead.” 

A sergeant  who  identified 


himself  as  a coup  leader  said 
the  army  had  seized  parlia- 
ment and  the  government  of- 
fices at  state  house,  as  well  as 
the  radio  and  television 
stations. 

He  said  a new  government 
would  be  announced  by  the 
end  or  the  day. 

The  soldiers  called  for  the 
return  to  Sierra  Leone  of  Fo- 
day  Sank  oh,  leader  of  the 
rebel  Revolutionary  United 
Front  (RUF).  who  has  been 
kept  in  a hotel  suite  in  the 
Nigerian  capital.  Abuja,  for 
two  months  by  the  military 
authorities. 

Mr  Sankoh  said  the  coup 
came  as  no  surprise.  “I  was 
not  informed  by  man  of  this 
coup  but  I had  a vision  from 
the  Almighty  a few  days  ago 
that  something  was  about  to 
happen  In  Sierra  Leone,”  he 
said. 

He  denied  he  Is  being  de- 
tained in  Abuja  and  said  his 
mission  is  to  see  Nigeria’s 
military  ruler,  General  Sard 
Abac  ha,  and  seek  his  contri- 
bution to  the  peace  process. 
He  has  so  far  not  been 
received  by  any  senior  Nige- 
rian government  nffiriai,  al- 
though he  said  he  expected  to 
meet  the  foreign  minister, 
Tom  Ikimi,  later  this  week 
and  hoped  to  return  home 
soon. 

Sierra  Leone  has  seen  sev- 
eral coups  in  recent  years. 

The  soldiers  involved  in  the 
coup  — all  enlisted  men 
rather  than  officers  — also 
want  the  return  from  exile  of 
Captain  Solomon  Musa,  a for- 
mer deputy  military  leader 
linked  to  coup  allegations  in 
1993,  and  of  General  Julius 
Maada  Bio,  who  led  a coup 
last  year  before  handing  over 
to  Mr  Kabbah  after  elections. 

Witnesses  said  about  20 
heavily  armed  soldiers  broke 
into  the  Pademba  Road  cen- 
tral prison  and  freed  more 
than  600  inmates.  — Reuter. 


Kabila  rebels  in 
‘port  massacre’ 


Matthew  Bigg  In  Mbandaka 


LAURENT  Kabila’s  rebels 
massacred  more  than 
200  unarmed  Rwandan 
Hutu  refugees  at  a port  on  the 
Congo  river  earlier  this 
month  and  140  at  a village  to 
the  south,  witnesses  said. 

Priests,  civil  servants  and 
residents  said  the  Rwandan- 
backed  Alliance  of  Demo- 
cratic Forces  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Congo  killed  more 
than  200  refugees  on  a quay- 
side at  the  National  Trans- 
port Office  port  at  Mbandaka 
town  on  May  13. 

They  were  slaughtered  the 
day  Mr  Kabila’s  fighters 
seized  the  western  town. 
Dozens  more  were  killed  on 
the  main  street  and  on  the 
road  to  the  airport,  said  the 
witnesses. 

The  new  justice  minister, 
Mwenze  Kongolo,  said  in 
Mbandaka  on  Thursday  that 
he  was  sent  to  investigate 
reports  of  killings  but  none 
took  place  and  rebel  soldiers 
had  nursed  refugees  back  to 
health. 

The  witnesses  said  the  refu- 
gees arrived  from  Wendii  vil- 
lage,' 12~  miles  to  the  south, 
where  residents,  refugees  and 
Red  Cross  workers  said  rebel 
fighters  had  slaughtered 
about  140  people  earlier  on 
May  13.  Some  of  the  Hutu 


refugees  were  former  Rwan- 
dan soldiers  and  Inters- 
ham  we  militiamen,  they  said. 

T didn't  count  the  number 
of  dead  but  I am  certain  that 
in  the  town  and  on  the  airport 
road  more  than  200  were 
killed.  That’s  what  I saw  on 
my  way  to  work  that  day,"  a 
priest  said. 

Asked  how  many  were  mas- 
sacred on  the  quayside,  a 
senior  civil  servant  said: 
“Many  more  than  200.” 

Witnesses  said  refugees 
were  forced  to  kneed  or  lie  on 
the  concrete  quayside  and 
were  shot,  bayoneted  or 
beaten  to  death  with  rifle 
butts.  Most  bodies  were 
dumped  in  the  river. 

Red  Cross  officials  showed 
reporters  mass  graves  at 
Wendji  cemetery,  where  they 
said  they  buried  116  refugees 
on  May  13, 17  cm  May  14  and 
seven,  including  a woman 
and  child,  in  the  following 
days. 

“Alliance  troops  came  and 
opened  fire  on  the  refugees 
with  machine  guns.  They 
told  us:  ’You  are  safe,  it’s  the 
refugees  that  we  want’,”  said 
an  aid  worker  in  Wendji. 

A delegation  of  priests  vis- 
ited the  new  regional  gover- 
nor. Gabriel  Mala  Mutya.  on 
Friday  because  they  were  out- 
raged that  he  had  denied  refu- 
gees were  killed  in  Mban- 
daka. — Reuter. 


As  Pakistan 
welcomes  the 
change  of 
fortunes  in 
Afghanistan, 
fears  are 
growing  across 
its  other 
borders. 

Suzanne 

Goldenberg 

reports  from 
New  Delhi 


PAKISTAN  yesterday 
became  the  first 
country  to  recognise 
the  Taliban  govern- 
ment in  Kabul,  wel- 
coming a change  of  fortunes 
that  has  generally  been 
viewed  with  trepidation  by 
Afghanistan's  neighbours. 

T am  happy  to  announce 
that  the  government  of  Paki- 
stan has  now  decided  to  ac- 
cord formal  recognition  to  the 
new  government  of  the  Is- 
lamic state  of  Afghanistan,” 
Pakistan’s  foreign  minister. 
Gohar  Ayub  Khan,  said  in  Is- 
lamabad. He  called  on  other 
countries  to  follow  Islam- 
abad's lead,  but  Iran  said  it 
would  wait  for  recognition 
from  the  United  Nations. 

Islamabad  is  widely  be- 
lieved to  have  given  training 
and  material  support  to  the 
fighters  who.  in  less  than 
three  years,  have  risen  from 
obscurity  in  Pakistani 
medressahs,  or  religious  semi- 
naries, to  masters  of  nearly 
all  of  Afghanistan.  Apart 


Victorious  Taliban  forces  with  an  anti-aircraft  gun  drive  past  the  historical  shrine  of  Hazrat  Ali  in  Mazar-i-Sharif  yesterday  photograph  b k.  gangash 


from  a few  pockets  of  resis- 
tance, the  country  is  under  a 
unified  command  for  the  first 
time  since  Soviet  occupying 
forces  departed  in  1989. 

But  the  promise  of  internal 
stability  offers  little  comfort 
to  the  Central  Asian  states  to 
the  north  of  Afghanistan, 
Russia,  India  or  Iran,  which 
were  sympathetic  to  the 
regime  of  General  Abdul 
Rashid  Dostam-  Russia  is  be- 
lieved to  have  supplied  am- 
munition and  spare  parts  to 
Gen  Dostam,  and  Iran  to  have 
helped  prop  up  the  currency, 
rescuing  the  regime  from  col- 
lapse last  February. 

Mazar-i-ShariC  which  was 
transferred  almost  bloodless- 
ly  from  Gen  Dostam’s  com- 
mand to  mutineers  allied 
with  the  Taliban  at  the  week- 
end, is  an  hour’s  drive  from 
Tennez,  the  sole  border  cross- 
ing with  Uzbekistan. 

'Thelr  big  fear  has  been 
that  there  would  be  an  exodus 
out  of  northern  Afghanistan 
particularly  for  three  front- 


line  states  — Turkmenistan, 
Tajikistan  and  Uzbekistan," 
said  Rupert  Colville,  a spokes- 
man for  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees in  Talamahari.  “Mazar  fell 
with  very  little  fighting.  That 
may  reduce  the  numbers  to 
people  closely  associated  with 
the  regime  who  can  not 

Central  Asian  countries. 

Moscow  has  20,000  border 
forces  guarding  the  former 
Soviet  frontiers  with  Afghani- 
stan. and  yesterday  the  Rus- 
sian foreign  minister,  Yev- 
geni Primakov,  warned  the 
Taliban  against  crossing  the 
Amu  Darya  river,  which 
marks  the  frontier.  Any  in- 

The  fear  is  that  you  have  five  new  states 
in  search  of  an  identity.  Amid  ail  their 
problems,  one  rallying  identity  is  Islam* 

switch  sides."  However,  Rus- 
sian border  guards  reported  a 
rise  In  people  crossing  into 
Tajikistan,  and  troops  have 
been  . put  on  alert  in 
Kyrgyzstan. 

The  UN  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  Sadako 
Ogata,  is  likely  to  hear  di- 
rectly of  concerns  about  a 
refugee  exodus  today  when 
she  begins  a tour  of  the  five 

flringement  “will  provoke 
very  tough  and  effective 
actions",  he  said. 

In  Tashkent,  a foreign  min- 
istry statement  said:  "Uzbeki- 
stan's border  troops  are  tak- 
ing measures  to  reinforce  the 
border  to  exclude  any 
provocations.” 

It  is  this  fear  of  “provoca- 
tions” as  much  as  a potential 
flood  of  refugees  that  con- 

cems  Central  Asian  leaders. 
All  five  states  rule  with  a 
degree  of  repression;  lan- 
guishing economies  have 
added  to  their  unpopularity. 

"The  big  fear  is  that  you 
have  five  new  states  in  search 
of  an  identity,”  said  a UN  offi- 
cial. “After  having  had  a 
heavy  Soviet  hand  on  them 
for  70  years  they  are  suddenly 
free  and  amid  all  their  eco- 
nomic and  other  problems 
one  rallying  identity  is 
Islam.” 

Although  senior  officials  of 
the  Taliban  in  Kabul  have 
ruled  out  exporting  their  Is- 
lamist revolution  beyond  Af- 
ghanistan's borders,  individ- 
ual Taliban  commanders 
have  in  the  past  called  for  the 
liberation  of  Bukhara  and 
Samarkand  in  Uzbekistan. 

One  of  the  biggest  potential 
irritants  between  a Taliban- 
ruled  Afghanistan  and  Its 
neighbours  has  been  removed 
with  the  flight  of  Gen  Dostam 
to  Turkey. 

But  even  without  active 


meddling,  there  is  a fear  that 
Islamist  forces  in  Central 
Asia  could  find  encourage- 
ment merely  in  the  Taliban’s 
example.  Tajikistan,  which 
has  been  riven  by  civil  war 
since  1991.  is  especially  vul- 
nerable. The  government 
reached  a deal  with  Islamist 
opponents  last  December, 
which  would  see  the  disarm- 
ing of  rebel  groups  based  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  return  of 
15,000  refugees. 

There  is  also  concern  about 
re-igniting  a potential  tinder- 
box  in  the  Ferghana  Valley, 
an  ethnically  mixed  area  that 
straddles  Uzbekistan.  Kyrgyz- 
stan and  Tajikistan,  which 
was  the  scene  of  pogroms  in 
the  late  1980s. 

Iran's  concerns  with  the  Ta 
liban  are  more  muddled 
Tehran  would  welcome  fur 
ther  repatriation  of  1.4  mil 
lion  Afghan  refugees.  How 
ever,  it  also  stands  to  lose 
economically  and  in  regional 
influence  as  Afghanistan 
unites  around  the  Taliban. 


Egypt-lsrael  summit  to  go  ahead  as  planned 


Shyam  Bhatia  In  Jersualem 


ISRAEL  said  yesterday  a 
summit  between  the  prime 
minister,  B inyam  in  Netan- 
yahu and  the  Egyptian  presi- 
dent, Hosni  Mubarak,  would 
go  ahead  as  planned. 

“The  summit  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,”  the  cabi- 
net secretary,  Danny  Naveh. 
told  Israel  Television  after 
talks  in  Jerusalem  with  an 
Egyptian  envoy  sent  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  the  sum- 
mit at  the  Red  Sea  resort  of 
Sharm  el-Sheikh. 

Mr  Mubarak’s  special  en- 


voy, Osina  El  Baz,  had  met 
Mr  Netanyahu  amid  doubts 
on  whether  the  summit  would 
go  ahead. 

“We  have  not  talked  about 
conditions,  we  are  talking 
about  how  to  solve  the  pres- 
ent crisis.”  Mr  Mubarak  said 
after  meeting  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  on  Saturday. 

Earlier,  the  Egyptian  for- 
eign minister,  Amre  Moussa, 
outlined  the  Egyptian  diplo- 
matic initiative  that  calls  for 
a temporary  freeze  on  build- 
ing Jewish  settlements.  “It  Is 
hard  to  expect  negotiations  to 
go  on  in  a constructive  atmo- 
sphere while  the  Israeli  bull- 


dozers sweep  the  ground,”  Mr 
Moussa  said  in  Cairo. 

The  Middle  East  peace  pro- 
cess has  been  stalled  for 
nearly  three  months  and  until 
last  night  there  were  no  signs 
of  a breakthrough.  The  crisis 
started  in  March  when  the  Is- 
raeli government  announced 
plans  to  build  a Jewish  settle- 
ment at  Har  Homa,  in  Arab 
east  Jerusalem. 

On  the  same  day,  a Pales- 
tinian suicide  bomber  blew 
up  a cafe  in  Tel  Aviv,  prompt- 
ing the  Israeli  authorities  to 
suspend  ail  contacts  with 
Yasser  Arafat’s  Palestinian 
Authority. 


Since  then,  American  and 
Arab  efforts  have  failed  to 
bring  the  two  sides  back  to 
the  negotiating  table.  Dennis 
Ross,  the  United  States 
Middle  East  envoy,  left  the 
region  last  week  after  Pales- 
tinians accused  him  of  being 
biased  towards  Israel 

Palestinian  officials  con- 
demned him  as  "a  Zionist” 
who  cares  only  about  Israel's 
interests.  Madeleine  Albright, 
the  secretary  of  state,  reacted 
angrily  to  his  boycott,  saying 
it  was  tantamount  to  insult- 
ing President  Clinton. 

US-PaJestinian  relations 
suffered  another  setback  last 


week  when  Washington  con- 
demned the  killing  of  two 
Arabs  suspected  of  selling 
land  to  Jews. 

An  opinion  poll  published 
yesterday  found  that  91  per 
cent  of  Palestinians  believe 
the  US  is  biased  in  favour  of 
Israel  The  poll,  conducted  by 
the  Jerusalem  Media  Commu- 
nications Centre,  shows  a rise 
in  the  number  of  Palestinians 
who  have  lost  confidence  in 
the  peace  process. 

"The  peace  process  is  fin- 
ished." former  Arafat  adviser 
Bassam  Abu  Sherif  wrote  in 
the  Palestinian  A1  Quds  news- 
paper. “The  Israeli  prime 


minister,  who  originally  op- 
posed the  Oslo  Accords,  is 
against  the  Palestinian 
people's  right  to  self-determi- 
nation. Mr  Netanyahu  will  do 
everything  to  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  indepen- 
dent Palestinian  state." 

• More  than  $300  million 
(£187.5  million)  — almost 
40  per  cent  or  the  Palestinian 
Authority's  annual  budget  — 
has  been  wasted  or  misused, 
according  to  a report  by  the 
authority's  auditing  office. 
The  report  found  that  some 
ministers  channelled  funds 
from  foreign  donors  into  per- 
sonal accounts. 
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Kicking  the 
Thatcher  habit 

The  place  to  view  her  is  from  afar 

TONY  BLAIR'S  political  flirtation  with  Margaret 
Thatcher  is  one  of  his  most  deeply  unappealing  and 
dangerous  characteristics.  He  does  it  for  a variety  of 
reasons,  some  of  which  are  just  possibly  excusable  in 
the  short  terra  but  none  of  which  should  in  the  end  be  at 
ail  acceptable  for  the  clear-sighted  progressive  politi- 
cian which  he  rightly  claims  to  be.  Yesterday's  “Blair  in 
secret  talks  with  Thatcher”  headlines  were  the  latest 
case  in  point  Okay,  so  they  were  an  easy  sell  to  the  still 
Thatcher-besotted  right-wing  Sunday  papers,  and  the 
idea  that  Mr  Blair  intends  to  base  his  European  policy 
on  anything  that  Mrs  Thatcher  can  teach  him  can  be 
dismissed  as  simply  laughable.  But  it  sends  a teasing 
signal  to  middle  England  that  Mr  Blair  is  not  really  a 
Labour  politician  or  a pro-European  either.  It  disturbs 
the  Conservatives,  by  rubbing  their  noses  in  the  fact 
that  a Labour  prime  minister  seems  to  be  hobnobbing 
with  the  woman  who  is  still  the  Tories"  most  potent 
political  icon.  And  it  annoys  the  left,  which  is  some- 
thing Mr  Blair  and  his  advisers  love  to  do  and  which 
makes  them  feel  even  more  pleased  with  themselves 
than  they  are  already  — if  that  is  possible. 

Mrs  Thatcher  was  a very  important  political  leader, 
and  her  experience  of  office  is  undoubtedly  of  interest 
to  a new  and  inexperienced  regime.  It  is  understandable 
that  Mr  Blair  might  want  to  listen  to  the  former  prime 
minister  talk  and  might  even  want  to  pick  her  brains, 
though  he  should  do  so  with  a very  long  spoon.  But 
interest  in  a person's  experience  of  office  is  not  enough, 
since  on  that  basis.  Mr  Blair  could  have  some  useful 
chats  with  ex-President  Mobutu  too.  What  matters  is 
what  these  leaders  did  and  what  they  still  stand  for,  and 
Mrs  Thatcher’s  importance  is  matched  only  by  the 
destructive  effect  of  her  period  in  office  and  the 
irrelevance  of  her  prescriptions  for  the  future.  If  there 
is  one  really  serious  criticism  to  be  made  of  Mr  Blair  it 
Is  that  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  what  was  so 
wrong  about  Thatcherism.  By  according  Mrs  Thatcher 
such  personal  status  and  by  continuing  to  be  so 
respectful  towards  her  legacy,  he  plays  into  the  hands  of 
a right-wing  Britain  which  is  still  in  thrall  both  to 
Thatcher  and  Thatcherism.  It  may  win  him  a little  more 
kudos  at  the  tables  of  the  right-wing  press  barons,  and  it 
may  have  been  tactically  justifiable  in  the  search  for 
votes  in  Labour's  opposition  days,  but  to  millions  of 
people  it  will  now  be  seen  as  simply  treacherous.  It  is  an 
act  which  injects  a drop  of  poisonous  despair  into  the 
bloodstream  of  the  voters  who  rely  on  Mr  Blair  and  on 
whom  ultimately  he  must  also  rely.  Even  more  impor- 
tant he  makes  it  more  difficult  to  create  something  new 
and  strong  to  put  in  Thatcherism's  place. 

For  Mr  Blair’s  single  most  important  political  asset  is 
that  he  is  Not-Thatcher.  He  has  been  elected  to  create  a 
Not-Thatcher  Britain.  His  place  in  British  history 
depends  upon  supplanting  Thatcher  Britain  and  replac- 
ing it  with  a Britain  which  is  progressive  and  lasting, 
and  in  which  people  are  helped  to  understand  why 
Thatcherism  was  so  wrong  in  principle  and  so  damag- 
ing in  practice.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  many 
millions  of  people  still  retain  immense  admiration  for 
her.  Those  millions,  if  they  really  exist  have  got  it 
wrong.  Mr  Blair  ought  to  be  weaning  them  off  their 
delusions,  not  pandering  to  them.  We  have  great  faith  in 
Mr  Blair  but  he  should  be  more  aware  of  what  he  is 
messing  with.  Readers  should  not  fall  for  the  facile 
insult  that  the  Prune  Minister  is  a closet  Thatcherite 
himself,  but  Mr  Blair  should  kick  a habit  that  is 
iui worthy  of  him.  To  paraphrase  the  next  famous 
visitor  to  Number  10.  it  may  be  okay  to  spend  some  time 
with  Margaret  Thatcher,  but  you  have  to  be  careful  that 
you  don't  inhale. 


Worse  than  the  US 

Britain  is  top  of  the  table:  for  crime 

ANYONE  still  tempted  to  believe  that  Thatcherism 
solved  more  problems  than  it  created  — see  above  — 
might  usefully  study  the  international  crime  survey 
which  we  report  today.  One  of  the  most  deeply  held 
beliefs  among  modem  New  Right  thinkers  and  politi- 
cians of  the  Thatcher  school  is  that  economic  liberalism 
and  social  conservatism  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
Throughout  the  Thatcher  years  — and  after  — British 
right-wing  politicians  believed  that  rising  crime  was  a 
byproduct  of  socialist  values  and  organisation  and  that 
it  could  principally  be  turned  around  by  the  application 
of  more  restrictive  laws,  tougher  policing  and  stricter 
penal  policies. 

Well,  here  we  are.  18  years  later  — and  has  it  worked? 
Michael  Howard  would  say  that  it  has.  and  would  cite 
the  successive  recent  falls  in  the  reported  crime  figures 
as  proof  that  the  tide  has  finally-  begun  to  turn  back. 
Today's  International  Crime  Victimisation  Survey 
seems  to  show  that  it  has  not.  Mr  Howard’s  claims  may 
not  be  actually  false,  but  they  stand  revealed  as  puny 
and  largely  irrelevant.  Indeed  England  and  Wales  now- 
have  a worse  crime  record  than  almost  all  the  other 
advanced  industrial  nations  in  the  survey,  including 
die  US  itself.  Citizens  of  England  and  Wales  are  more 
likely  than  others  to  be  victims  of  crime,  to  be  burgled 
and  to  have  their  motor  cars  stolen.  But  what  will  shock 
them  to  the  core  is  the  finding  that  they  also  face  the 
same  statistical  likelihood  of  robbery,  assault  and 
sexual  attack  as  the  supposedly  much  more  violent 
Americans.  Not  surprisingly,  the  survey  says  that 
Britain  is  one  of  the  countries  in  the  world  which  is 
now  most  pressured  by  crime. 

Victim-based  crime  surveys  always  need  to  be  read 
with  care  and  can  sometimes  be  used  to  create  a more 
frightening  picture  than  actually  exists.  Victim  surveys 
always  show  that  there  is  more  crime  than  report-based 
surveys,  but  they  also  put  crime  and  the  danger  of 
crime'  into  their  true  perspective.  Even  on  this  survey, 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  social  cohesion  in  Britain  is 
actually  falling  apart  People  may  be  unusually  fearful 
to  walk  the  streets  at  night  but  the  chances  of  them 
becoming  victims  of  crime  if  they  do  so  are  actually 
quite  modest  A society  in  which  97  per  cent  of  the 
population  go  through  the  year  without  being  attacked 
is  not  a violent  society,  even  though  it  is  shocking  that 
the  remaining  3 per  cent  are  not  so  fortunate.  And  the 
British  retain  a healthy  (and  on  the  whole  justified) 
satisfaction  in  the  work  of  the  police,  which  is  an 
important  asset  in  mobilising  public  support  for  anti- 
crime strategies,  or  would  be  if  the  strategies  followed 
here  in  recent  years  had  seriously  addressed  our  real 
rather  than  our  imagined  needs. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Why  breast  milk  never  sours 


Zaire  might  owe  millions  to  the 
banks,  but  Congo  does  not 


LORAINE  Bates's  defin- 
ition of  “normality’* 
does  not  include  breast- 
feeding, It  seems  (Letters, 
May  23).  How  sad.  What  could 
be  more  normal  than  to  use 
one's  breasts  for  that  for 
which  they  were  designed, 
and  for  as  long  as  both 
mother  and  child  want  to 
continue? 

You  may  not  enjoy  breast- 
feeding. you  may  find  it  inva- 
sive. you  may  stop  as  soon  as 
you  feel  you  can.  but  why  do 
you  need  to  criticise  those 
who  do  differently? 

The  idea  that  one  could 
“return  to  normality”  after 
having  a child  suggests  that 
there  is  something  abnormal 
about  the  child's  presence  in 
its  parents’  lives.  And  there's 
the  nub  of  the  matter.  West- 
ern society  seems  to  feel  that 
children  are  not  normal,  and 
can't  wait  for  them  to  grow 
up,  to  become  independent. 

But  anyone  who  thinks 
they  can  ever  return  to  the 
normality  that  prevailed  be- 
fore they  had  kids  is  deluding 
themselves.  Most  people  build 
a new  normality  that  Includes 
the  chjld(ren),  and  tries  to 
take  account  of  everyone's 
needs. 


If  those  needs  happen  to  in- 
clude extended  breast-feed- 
ing. and  it  thus  becomes  part 
of  a family's  own  particular 
version  of  normality,  then 
why  should  anyone  else  care? 
Naomi  Standen. 

St  John's  College, 

Oxford  University, 

Oxford  0X1 3JP. 

LORAINE  Bates  suggests 
that  prolonged  breast- 
feeding might  be  the  result  of 
guilt-ridden  career  women 
over-compensating  for  the 
time  taken  away  from  their 
children.  May  1 say,  as  one 
who  has  been  breast-feeding 
for  all  but  three  of  the  past  20 
years,  that  I was  at  home  with 
my  children  throughout? 

My  first  was  fed  for  a year, 
but  1 subsequently  breast-fed 
throughout  three  pregnancies 
and  my  other  four  children 
were  fed  until  they  were 
three,  four  and  five.  I am  now 
SI  and  feeding  my  flve-year- 
old  each  morning.  1 am  fit 
and  healthy  with  healthy,  in- 
dependent children  — so 
what's  the  problem? 

When  breast-feeding  is  no 
longer  a source  of  comfort  as 
well  as  nutrition,  the  child 
will  give  it  up.  In  the  mean- 


time substitutes  like  bottles 
and  dummies  are  Just  that 
and  1,  for  one,  wanted  to  give 
my  children  the  real  thing. 
Nancy  Johnson. 

121  Rustings  Road, 

Endcliffe  Park, 

Sheffield. 

MAY  I suggest  that  an- 
other explanation  for 
career  women  prolonging 
breast-feeding  is  that  they  are 
more  likely  to  have  the  con- 
fidence to  do  what  feels  nat- 
ural? They  might  also  be  less 
concerned  by  society’s  lack  of 
acceptance  of  breast-feeding, 
and  less  likely  to  consider  fac- 
tors such  as  the  dangers  of  de- 
veloping “nipples  like  door- 
stops” and  the  size  of  their 
bra  cup,  than  the  likes  of  Ms 
Bates. 

Sarah  Morris. 

120A  Marlborough  Road. 
London  N224NN. 

IP  anyone  should  feel  guilt  it 
is  Loraine  Bates  for  her 
damaging  comments  about 
mothers  who  elect  to  continue 
breast-feeding  their  children 
for  longer  than  her  measly 
“nine  to  10  months". 

My  children  are  confident 
secure,  sociable,  intelligent 


and  articulate  and  1,  contrary 
to  her  prejudices,  retain  gor- 
geous nipples. 

Elizabeth  Linklater. 

Clifton. 

York  Y03  6ZH. 

MY  OWN  children  varied 
between  breast-feeding 
until  two  weeks  after  his  first 
birthday  and  then  bottles  of 
cow’s  milk;  to  weaning  her- 
self at  nine  months  and  never 
needing  a bottle  at  all. 
Amongst  friends  X have  en- 
countered some  unable  to 
breast-feed  at  all  to  those 
breast-feeding  children  up  to 
three  and  a half  years  old. 
The  number  of  options  is  as 
great  as  the  number  of 
mother-child  relationships. 

Surely,  for  more  important 
than  the  question  of  whether 
to  breast-feed  or  not,  or  for 
how  long,  is  that  mother  and 
child  are  happy  and  comfort- 
able in  their  relationship  to 
one  another. 

The  only  other  person  with 
any  right  to  he  consulted 
about  this  decision  is  the 
child's  father. 

Hazel  Dawe. 

60  St  Stephens  Road, 
Canterbury. 

Kent  CT2  7HU. 


WE  have  all  heard  of  the 
Third  World  debt  crisis, 
of  hopelessly  poor  nations  un- 
able to  pay  their  debts,  and  of 
the  human  suffering  that  goes 
with  it  The  lenders  often  as- 
sert a principle  of  interna- 
tional law:  that  state  obliga- 
tions belong  to  a land  and  its 
people,  not  a regime. 

This  argument  was  also 
used  in  the  late  1800s,  when 
the  Spanish  empire  lost  Cuba 
to  the  Americans.  America 
claimed  it  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  socalled  “Cuban 
debt”  as  it  was  imposed  upon 
the  people  of  Cuba  without 
their  consent  and  by  force  of 
arms  and  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal wrongs  against  which 
the  struggles  for  Cuban  inde- 
pendence were  undertaken. 
Much  of  the  borrowing  was 
designed  to  crush  attempts  by 
the  Cuban  population  to 
revolt  against  Spanish  domi- 
nation, and  so  was  expended 
in  a manner  contrary  to 
Cuba's  interest  As  such  the 
Americans  argued,  these 
debts  could  not  be  considered 
Cuban  debts,  nor  could  they 
be  binding  on  a . successor 
state. 

It  is  frightening  to  think 


that,  should  my  partner  and  I 
decide  to  give  our  child  (due 
In  a few  days)  the  Zairian 
nationality  that  he  or  she 
would  be  entitled  to  then, 
hanging  over  the  child’s  head 
would  be  a debt  of  about 
£100,000  which  he  or  she  owes 
the  IMP  and  its  affiliates. 

Worst  of  all  is  that,  despite 
knowing  where  the  money 
was  going  — ie  Swiss  bank 
accounts  — the  world  kept 
pouring  money  into  Zaire.  I 
strongly  believe  that  if  a des- 
potic power  incurs  a debt  not 
for  the  needs  of  or  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  state,  but  to 
strengthen  its  despotic 
regime,  to  repress  the  popula- 
tion that  fights  against  it  this 
debt  is  not  an  obligation  on 
the  nation.  It  is  a personal 
debt  of  the  power  that  has  in- 
curred 1L  Consequently  it 
foils  with  the  foil  of  this 
power. 

Theodore  Mfiini-Bukasa. 

33  Huddlestone  Road. 

London  NW25DL. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
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letters. 


Blend  of  empire 

XAfTTH  reference  to  your 
VV  article  on  people  of 
mixed  race  (A  rich  mix  G2, 
May  22).  I would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  a small,  unobtru- 
sive bust  in  the  British 
Museum  foyer,  inscribed  to 
one  Septimius  Severus,  Em- 
peror or  Rome  193-21  LAD. 

As  Rome's  only  "African 
Emperor"  (he  was  from  Libya) 
Severus  spent  more  time  in 
Britain  than  in  any  of  his 
other  provinces.  For  several 
years  he  endeavoured  to  sub- 
due the  Scottish  tribes,  includ- 
ing the  cannibalistic  Attacotti 
of  Galloway,  before  dying  in 
York.  During  his  time  here, 
there  were  up  to  50,000  men  at 
the  border,  the  majority 
drafted  from  North  Africa.  As- 
syria and  Spain.  As  retired  le- 
gionnaires were  often  encour- 
aged to  settle  permanently 
round  the  various  perimeters 
of  the  empire,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  some  Britons 
may  have  been,  then  as  now. 
“fairly  beige”.  The  only  differ- 
ence being  that  in  those  days, 
the  roles  were  reversed. 

Galina  Chester. 

138  Highbury’  Hill, 

London  No  1AT. 


Lovely  tubbies 

I HAVE  watched  Teletubbies 
many  times  with  my  13- 
month-old  baby,  Robert,  and  I 
simply  cannot  agree  with  your 
comments  (A  spot  of  tubby 
trouble.  May  21).  I tried  for 
weeks  to  teach  him  to  wave 
bye-bye  to  visitors  and  he  sim- 
ply ignored  me.  However,  the 
repetitive  nature  of  Teletub- 
bies has  encouraged  him  to 
respond  to  this  basic  social 
signal.  He  has  also  started  to 
point  at  things  in  a much 
more  definite  and  Inquisitive 
manner  and  has  learned  sev- 
eral animal  noises,  another 
skill  in  which  I had  failed  to 
interest  him.  Robert's  favour- 
ite part  is  the  baby  sun  which 
smiles  and  laughs.  He  re- 
sponds to  this  in  much  the 
same  way  he  responds  to  his 
friends  when  they  come  to 
play. 

One  thing  I have  learnt 
since  I became  a mother  is 
that  babies  are  cleverer  than 
you  think.  They  formulate 
games  and  converse  with  each 
other  In  ways  which  we  do  not 
understand  because  we  do  not 
speak  that  language  any  more. 
Teletubbies  is  obviously  very 
good  at  it  because  it  seems  to 


make  perfect  sense  to  Robert 
I also  laugh  at  all  this  mis- 
placed political  correctness 
about  television  which  is  at 
the  root  of  most  of  the  com- 
plaints about  Teletubbies.  It 
really  is  naive  to  think  that  we 
can  shelter  our  children  from 
technological  advances,  such 
as  television  and  computers. 
Their  world  is  made  up  of 
technology  and  that  is  not  go- 
ing to  change. 

Lorraine  A Chapman. 

78  MUdenhall  Road, 

London  E5  0RU. 

MY  Tour  children  grew  up 
to  the  sound  of  globbity 
glob  from  Bill  and  Ben  the 
Flower  Pot  Men.  and  the 
Clangers,  who  held  a conver- 
sation by  whistling.  They  all 


spoke  well  at  an  early  age.  all 
gained  A-levels  and  are  In 
good  careers  — what's  the 
panic?  My  three-year-old 
daughter,  who  also  speaks 
well,  loves  the  dear  chubby 
Tellytubbies.  She  understands 
what  they  say  and  as  for  "do  it 
again",  isn’t  that  what  young 
children  like  doing? 

I think  this  business  is  a 
storm  In  a tea  cup  stirred  up 
by  a group  of  over-sophisti- 
cated mums.  There  is  no  nasti- 
ness in  the  programme  — the 
little  Tubbies  are  always  hug- 
ging and  helping  each  other. 
Their  children  could  and  prob- 
ably do  see  more  harmful 
programmes. 

Marjorie  Dolan. 

9 Hendy  Street, 

Cardiff  CF2  5EV. 


A Country  Diary 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT:  They 
called  it  Butter  Crags  Tarn 
last  century  — the  long,  nar- 
row pool  of  water  on  a grassy 
shelf  a thousand  feet  above 
the  dale,  just  behind  the  top- 
most rocks  where  the  runners 
in  the  annual  Grasmere 
Guides  Race  round  the  flag 
before  their  headlong,  helter- 
skelter  descent  back  to  the 
sports  field.  But  after  a Mr 
Alcock  who  lived  at  Hollins  at 
the  foot  of  the  fell  had  it 
dammed  at  the  south  end, 
enlarged  and  stocked  with 
trout  it  has  been  known  as 
Alcock  Tarn  — but  not  All- 
cock Tarn  as  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey's  1:25,000  map  and 
some  road  signs.  Now,  this 
tarn  — or  any  one  of  several 
nearby  outcrops  — is  a quite 
superb  viewpoint  for  central 
Lakeland,  the  dales  and  the 
surrounding  heights.  Indeed, 
for  an  inaugural  outing  at  the 
start  of  a holiday  or  on  a first 
visit  to  Lakeland,  Alcock 
Tam  should  not  be  missed:  it 
is  a for  more  rewarding  short 
trip  than  the  stony  trail  to 
Easedale  Tarn  or  many  of  the 
other  highly  praised  walks  in 
the  area.  There  are  two  main 


routes  — one  from  the  Swan 
Hotel  up  Greenhead  Gill,  just 
above  the  place  where 
Michael,  the  shepherd  in 
Wordsworth's  moving  poem, 
had  his  home  and  sheepfold, 
and  the  other  round  the  back 
of  Dove  Cottage,  Words- 
worth’s home,  past  a duck- 
pond  and  up  the  open  fell. 
This  sequence  for  the  round 
trip  is  perhaps  the  better 
since  you  have  the  steepest 
section  for  the  ascent  But. 
the  other  day,  a day  In  a 
thousand,  of  broken  sunshine 
and  needle-sharp  distant 
views,  we  went  up  past  the 
duckpond,  for  a change,  and 
came  down  by  the  gilL  It  was 
magical  all  the  way.  the  en- 
chantment Increasing  and  the 
scene  widening  as  we  walked 
up  the  fellside.  In  a sense  we 
were  also  climbing  Helm 
Crag.  SEver  How  and  Lough- 
rigg,  just  across  the  floor  of 
the  dale,  gradually  drawing 
level  with  these  summits  .and 
savouring  all  the  other  de- 
lights of  familiar  corners  and 
slopes,  as  we  slowly  gained 
height  And  all  achieved  with 
so  little  effort 

A HARRY  GRIFFIN 


The  answer  is  that  Question  Time  is  better 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


WHEN  I was  young 
and  foolish  — I 
think  the  year  was 
1983  — I suggested 
in  this  column  that  writing  a 
daily  parliamentary  sketch 
was  not  a job  for  grown-up 
journalists.  I doubt  if  I would 
have  aroused  so  much  an- 
imosity by  defending  the 
slaughter  of  the  first  born.  Old 
friends  cut  me  dead  In  the  cor- 
ridors of  Westminster.  Men 
and  women  whose  barline  T 
barely  knew  rebuked  me  in 
the  Members'  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The 
fcther-in-law  of  one  sketch 
writer  — himself  a distin- 
guished journalist  — sent  me 
copies  of  his  son-in-law's 
work.  Marked  passages  were 
decorated  with  comments 
about  my  inability  to  write 
with  equal  wit  charm,  percep- 
tion. knowledge  and  elegance. 
1 had  forgotten  that  most  polit- 
ical commentators  had,  in 
youth,  spent  early  afternoons 
satirising  what  they  wrongly 
described  as  die  Mother  of 


Parliament  I had  also  ignored 
the  golden  rule  that  whilst  it 
is  essential  for  journalists  to 
be  rude  about  politicians,  it  Is 
forbidden  for  politicians  to  be 
critical  of  journalists. 

Having  grown  old.  if  not 
wise,  7 have  no  intention  of 
repeating  the  follies  of  youth. 
But  last  Thursday  morning  I 
could  not  help  recalling  that 
once  upon  a time  I regarded 
some  forms  or  journalism  as 
more  superficial  than  others.  I 
was  reminded  of  my  early  in- 
discretion by  the  reaction  of 
some  sketch  writers  to  the 
way  in  which  Prime  Minis- 
ter's Question  Time  had  been 
reorganised  — a half-hour  op- 
portunity to  make  serious  in- 
quiries rather  than  two  15- 
minute  temptations  to  attempt 
something  wildly  witty  or  dar- 
ingly aggressive.  Boring,  they 
wrote.  Bland.  Insipid.  DuiL 
The  idea  that  politics  is  sup- 
posed to  be  thought  not 
theatre  seemed  never  to  have 
entered  their  heads.  I feel  pro- 
foundly grateful  for  the 
change  that  the  Government 
has  brought  about  Now  I can 
switch  on  my  television  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  after- 
noons without  feeling  embar- 
rassment guilt  and  shame. 

The  embarrassment  needs 


no  explanation.  My  emotion 
must  have  been  shared  by 
every  intellectually  fastidious 
viewer  who  believed  in 
respect  for  democracy.  The 
shame  and  guilt  were  more 
personal,  in  my  time.  1 have 
been  a persistent  offender  — a 
would-be  Prime  Minister's 
Question  Time  recidivist  who 
longed  for  the  message  which 
told  me  that  1 must  deputise 
that  afternoon  for  Neil  Kin- 
nock.  When  the  call  came,  I 
abandoned  whatever  I was 
doing  and  concentrated  all  my 
time  and  energy  on  inventing 
a conundrum  which  would 
trick  Margaret  Thatcher  into 
saying  something  that  she  did 
not  mean. 

My  technique  was  based  on 
the  romantic  view  of  spin 
bowling.  First  I would  throw 
up  a slow  full  toss.  “Does  the 
right  honourable  lady  persist 
in  the  belief  that  parents 
should  have  the  final  word  in 
determining  their  children's 
education?"  Margaret 
Thatcher  would  then  hit  me 
over  the  metaphorical  pavil- 
ion for  six.  “Only  a socialist 
would  be  stupid  enough  to 
suggest  that  a parent's  views 
are  not  paramount.  As  long  as 
I remain  Prime  Minister,  their 
views  will  prevail”  ft  was 


time  for  my  googly.  “Why 
then  is  the  Government  abol- 
ishing the  Inner  London  Edu- 
cation Authority  when  96  per 
cent  of  the  capital's  parents 
want  to  keep  it?”  Sometimes, 
the  trick  worked.  But  on  other 
occasions  Mrs  Thatcher  hit 
tiie  first  ball  so  high  and  hard 
into  the  crowd  of  cheering 
Tory  backbenchers  that  no- 
body noticed  the  second  deliv- 
ery coming  out  of  the  back  of 
my  hand. 

Once  I asked  her  — with 
what  I hoped  was  deceptive 
naivete  — why  she  would  not 
support  general  trade  sanc- 
tions against  the  South  Afri- 
can regime.  She  replied  that 
her  reasons  were  the  same  as 
mine  and  read  from  a written 
answer  which  I hart  given  — 
tiiat  Is  to  say  initialled  on  the 
Minister's  instructions  — 
when  I was  a parliamentary 
secretary  more  than  20  yeans 
earlier.  I did  not,  as  they  say, 
“rise  In  my  place  again".  My 
mind  was  occupied  by  a single 
question.  Since  I had  no  idea 
that  I had  ever  committed  my- 
self on  the  subject,  how  did 
she  Qnd  out  about  it?  Perhaps 
the  Prime  Minister,  or  one  of 
her  acolytes,  invented  the 
whole  story.  I never  had  the 
heart  to  search  through  Han- 


was  not  important.  I enjoyed 
the  defeats  almost  as  much  as 
the  victories.  Prime  Minister’s 
Question  Time  provided  the 
joy  of  battle. 

That  is  great  for  the  young 
of  heart  and  mind  — the  sort 
of  people  who  look  forward  to 
watching  Gladiators  on  Satur- 
day night  television.  But  Par- 
liament should  be  about  some- 
thing more  serious.  Certainly, 
there  ought  to  be  conflict.  De- 
mocracy depends  on  rival  pol- 
icies, based  on  conflicting  ide- 
ologies, being  pitted  against 
each  other.  But  there  is  a 
more  adult  way  of  achieving 
that  aim  than  trading  schoo- 
lyard insults.  So  we  ought  to 
thank  Tony  Blair  for  big  pro- 
cedural initiative  and  be  al- 
most equally  grateful  to  John 
Major  for  making  a change  in- 
evitable. During  the  dying 

SwSi?  vnoumnt. 

Prune  Minister’s  Question 

Time  proceeded  according  to  a 
formula  even  more  predict- 
foy  disguised  off 
breaks.  The  Leader  of  the  Op- 
pwitlon  would  ask  something 
lfoe,  Tfow  many  cattle  have 
been  slaughtered  in  the  last  10 
& !“* the  Policy ofmaS 
to  3ead  to  am- 
mg  of  the  European  beef  ban?" 


care  to  ten  the  Hous 

many  of  his  backbench 
sponsored  by  the  Trs 

and  General  Workers' 
and  why,  on  the  25th  c 
1981,  he  was  seen  in  th 
pany  of  a member  of  th 
paign  for  Nuclear  Di 
ment?”  It  was  dear  aft, 
that  either  Alice  wouli 
to  go  back  through  the  1 
glass  or  the  system 
have  to  be  changed. 

The  change  is  clearly 
benefit  of  a Prime  M 
who  has  the  confident 
command  to  stand  at  t] 
Patch  Box  and,  without 
in  sight,  answer  wfc 
questions  are  put  to  hir 
the  going  will  one  day 
more  rough  than  It  w: 
Wednesday  when  the 
shocked  Tories  barely 
put  their  heads  abo\ 
Parapet  of  their  disintej 
dug-out.  But  the  chaj 
clearly  right  for  the  1 
tioa  of  parliamentary  1 
recy.  All  that  proven 
fi-om  describing  die  in 
“eats  in  more  detail 
*®ar  °f  behaving  1 
sketchwrlter.  And  I am 
old  for  that. 


l- 


msm 
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AIM  Duval  Smith 

■ nAS  in  Washington 
In^ntheeaUGame 

■ t&ougfcniy  3oxotlier,who 
HvolaSwedan  and  has  Par- 
kintoo’s  Disease,  bad  taken 
a Iron  far  the  worse. 

siphoned  travel  agen- 
cies the  TV  tortured  me  with 


Labour  can’t  weasel 
out  of  a fox  policy 


in  pn  erica,  there  should  be  a 

support  group  for  worried 
caters  hearing  such  ads’ 
grill-trip  rubbish.  In  Brit- 
aA,  New  Labour  was  taking 
inflrst  steps.  I was  ponder- 
iKjnst  how  often  key  wards 
Be  health,  welfare  and 

duality  might  crop  np  in  the 
ipzt  five  years. 

1 1 feel  strongly  about  these 
pngs  because Ihved in 
fwedenof  the  1970s  and 
poos,  the  daughter  of  a 
►ingle  mother  in  a society 
where  the  safety  net  was  a 
well-sprung  mattress.  I 
knew  people  who  paid  a lot  of 
/tax,  but  I liad  never  seen  a 
/beggar  xmtU  1983  when  I 
I moved  to  London.  Since 
them,  die  failing  Swedish 
1 economy  and  th&growth  of 

unemployment  has  de- 
manded drastic  changes, 
sharp  welfare  savings  and 
tax  cuts.  It  has  not  been 
Thatcherism  but  for  FoUc- 
hcmmet  (the  People’s  Home), 
it  has  been  traumatic- 
So  when  I left  for  Ekerd, 
the  Stockholm  suburb  where 
my  mother  lives.  I did  not 
know  what  care  provisions  I 
would  find,  nor  how  I would 
pay  for  necessary  help. 
Within  two  hours  of  arriv- 
ing, I was  with  my  mother’s 
GP,  trying  to  work  out  the 
options  for  a confused  pa- 
tient who  must  take  11  dif- 
ferent drugs  in  varyimg'doses 
evRrv  four  hours.  She  lives 


Commentary 


Preston 


TALLY  hum.  Forget 
leaking  school  roofs, 
patients  in  pain  on 
trolleys:  forget  even 
the  Amsterdam  summit  why 
trifle  with  trivia  when  there's 
a debate  on  fox-hunting  gal- 
loping over  the  horizon  — 
and  maybe  a total  ban?  It  will 
be  fast  it  will  be  ftirlous:  it 
could  dump  the  Conservative- 
voting  editor  of  the  Labour- 
voting Evening  Standard  In  a 
ditch- 

This,  allegedly,  is  Town 
versus  Country.  But  here’s  a 
very  funny  thing.  I was  born 
in  Barrow-on-Soar,  just  a mile 
away  from  Quom  Hunt  head- 
quarters. I lived  there,  and  in 
Quom  Itself,  for  18  years. 
Sometimes  you'd  see  the  red 
coats  tooting  away  across  the 
fields.  You  could  always  find 
them,  after  the  event,  steam- 
ing round  the  local  pub.  Yet 
only  once,  in  all  that  time,  did 
I ever  glimpse  more  thaw  a 
Hash  of  a fox. 


Now  I live  in  London,  four 
miles  from  Big  Ben.  There  are 
six  foxes  — two  adults,  four 
cubs  — playing  in  plain  view 
on  the  grass  outside  my  win- 
dow. One  is  digging  a large 
hole  in  die  lawn,  another 
scuffing  away  beneath  the 
laurel  bush.  They  come  and 
look  back  through  the  win- , 
daw.  They  don’t  run  when 
you  approach.  They  potter 
away,  probably  to  undermine 
my  neighbour's  shed  more 
comprehensively.  The  rancid 
pong  of  their  pee  floats  on  a 
southern  breeze. 

Once  upon  a Good  Life  time 
we  tried  to  keep  chickens. 
The  first  time  the  foxes  broke 
into  the  pen,  my  wife,  wear- 
ing a shortie  nightdress  and 
waving  a cricket  bat  through 
the  black  of  night  saved  six  of 
the  eight  But  at  the  second 
coming  the  carnage  was  com- 
plete: a cock  bleeding  to  death 
and  thrashing  feebly,  six 
slaughtered  bens  and  one.  in 
the  recesses  of  the  hutch,  fro- 
zen with  fear. 

So  much  for  Homestead 
SES.  The  battlefield  (around 
one-and-a-half  tennis  court’s 
worth)  is  abandoned  to  the 
predators  now,  a true  skulk  of 
foxes.  They  gambol  in  the  gar- 
den, roll  in  the  flower  beds, 
lie  prone  on  bushes  when  the 
sun  shines.  Their  scat  — 
filled  with  intestinal  para- 
sites — lurks  in  the  long  grass 


| under  the  apple  tree. 

Free  question,  free  debate. 
How  are  we  supposed  to  feel? 
Fascinated,  as  though  by 
some  BBC2  living  documen- 
tary? The  last  academic  trea- 
tise on  urban  foxes  I read  (by 
a team  from  Minneapolis) 
told  of  many  weeks  trawling 
the  city  and  finding  only  two 
dens  with  never  a fox  sighted. 
Perhaps  the  Prof  would  like 
to  rent  my  house  for  the  sum- 
mer. Perhaps  we’re  specially 
Messed.  The)'  are  absorbing. 
Dinner  parties  get  a second 
wind  (after  Michael  Howard) 
when  the  cabaret  comes  out 
to  play. 

Did  you  know  that  a stom- 
ach survey  of  571  London 
foxes  found  an  18.4  per  cent 
Incidence  of  bones  from  meat 
and  poultry  (probably  my 
poultry);  3.1  per  cent  of  bread; 
L6  per  cent  of  potato  peelings; , 
0.2  of  cooked  peas  and  nuts; 
and  0.1  per  cent  of  Chinese  ta- 
keaway?  That's  one  party  , 
piece,  after  the  sun-dried  ; 
tomatoes.  Outside  London.  I 
the  mice,  voles,  rats  and 
squirrels  get  a bigger  share  of 
the  masticatory  action. 

New  Labour,  one  would  as- 
sume, must  have  a principled 
and  consistent  policy  on  all 
this,  as  on  everything  else.  If 
the  fox  is  a protected  species 
when  pursued  by  large  Tories 
on  horseback,  it  must  be 
equally  precious  laying  waste  , 


the  south  London  lawns  of 
non-Conservatlve  voters. 
Jack  Straw  would  feed  the 
vixen  Egg  Fu  Yong.  Tony 
Banks  would  wrap  her  in  a 
Chelsea  flag. 

But  here  is  some  discom- 
moding news.  Labour  coun- 
cils have  a hnfningiy  contrary 
policy.  They've  opted  out  of 
the  problem,  health  hazards, 
intestinal  parasites  and  alL 
They  merely  refer  you  — and 
your  chequebook — to  private 
operators,  like  the  Fox  Pro- 
ject And  the  Project  doles  out 
advice  which  would  make  the 
shade  of  Nicholas  Ridley  skip 
In  glee. 

There  is,  apparently,  no 
point  in  shooting,  trapping  or 
hounding  yonr  foxes.  If 
they’re  there,  it’s  because  the 
area  is  prime.  Killing  is  futile, 
because  other  foxes  will  move 
an  to  the  patch  Immediately. 
(Indeed,  one  learned  study 
reports  that  the  more  you  try 
to  control  the  fox  population. 

Dinner  parties  get 
a second  wind 
(after  Michael 
Howard)  when  the 
foxy  cabaret 
comes  out  to  play 

the  younger  the  foxes  that , 
remain  start  having  cubs  — 
so  ah  the  effort  yields  an  un- 
changed population,  just  hun- 
grier for  chicken  Kiev  and  fit- 
ter for  desecrating  rose  beds). 

You  are  left,  therefore,  with 
Ridley's  famous  recourse: 
NIMBY,  as  in  Not  In  My  Back 
Yard.  A simple,  if  fiddly,  ploy 
which  seems  to  involve  soak- 
ing rags  in  a nhawiiraT  repel- 
lent and  stringing  them 
around  your  garden  so  that 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 

Charles  weds 
Spice  Girl:  that 
should  do  it 


the  fox's  sense  of  smell  goes 
haywire.  That  sense  of  smell 
“Is  of  major  importance  for 
locating  fend,  scenting  danger 
and  defending  territory,  and, 
if  confused  persistently,  the 
fox  will  prefer  to  avoid  the  af- 
fected area”. 

Tender  hearts  may  be 
cheered  to  know  that  the 
chemical  route  "harms  nei- 
ther adult  fox  nor  cub". 
Tougher  politicians,  however, 
will  rapidly  see  the  snag.  A 
tennis  court  full  of  repellent 
doesn't  solve  the  crisis.  It 
merely  moves  It  next  door. 
Perhaps  the  foxes  have 
returned  to  my  garden  be- 
cause of  somebody  else’s 
stinking  rags.  Perhaps  stin- 
kier rags  will  shift  them  back 
again.  We're  not  talking  solu- 
tions here.  We're  talking  pass 
the  putrescent  parcel.  Ethical 
complexities  skulk  beneath 
the  potting  shed.  Let's  find  an 
impecunious  OAP  widow 
with  an  arthritic  hip  and  a 
very  large  garden  who  can’t 
do  anything  to  save  herself. 

Yet  these  are  dilemmas  you 
never  see  discussed  in  print 
or  raised  in  Parliament  The 
foxes  of  Labour  land  wander 
on  unmentioned,  rooting  for 
bacon  rinds  and  tandoori 
prawns.  The  foxes  of  Tory 
land  are  storm  centre,  an 
issue  to  rouse  the  sleeping 
Lords.  Do  we  start  with  rich, 
horsey  people  enjoying  them- 
selves too  much?  Or  do  we 
start  with  foxes  themselves? 

Good  beasts,  bad  beasts? 
Wonderful  beasts,  dirty 
beasts?  There  is  no  answer, 
because  there  has  been  no 
question.  Real  politicians, 
you  see,  don’t  even  acknowl- 
edge a problem  they  know 
they  can't  solve.  The  back 
yard  option  rules  OK  That's 
what  I call  a real  game  of 
chicken:  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.  if  only  a 
handy  epidemic  of  sarcoptic 
mange. 


Andrew  Adonis  and  Stephen  Twigg  want  to  use  proportional  representation 
on ber stair, t0  break  up  local  government’s  rotten  boroughs  and  one-party  mini-states 


Votes  for  a change 
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Democratic 

renewal  is  central 
to  the  New 
Labour  project. 
Yet  local  govern- 
ment, the  bedrock  of  any  suc- 
cessful democracy,  is  In  a par- 
lous state  — weak  not  only  in 
powers,  but  also  in  the  local 
legitimacy  necessary  for  It  to 
play  a larger  role.  Reform  of 
the  local  electoral  system  is 
an  essential  first  step  to 
restoring  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  local  government 
Proportional  representa- 
tion is  no  panacea.  Other 
reforms  — elected  mayors, 
greater  financial  indepen- 
dence for  town  halls,  and 
strategies  for  councils  to  be- 
come effective  enablers  — are 
also  needed.  But  PR  tackles 
two  weaknesses  in  the  pres- 
ent system:  the  prevalence  of 
rotten  boroughs  and  the  poor 
representative  credentials  of 
many  councils,  particularly 
in  metropolitan  Britain. 

Local  one-party  states  are 
all  too  common  under  the  ex- 
isting first-past-the-post  elec- 
toral system.  In  14  of  32  Lon- 
don boroughs,  one  party 
currently  has  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  the  seats.  Newham 
has  60  Labour  councillors  and 
no  opposition;  Richmond  44 
Liberal  Democrats  against  six 
Tory  and  two  Labour;  West- 
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minster,  45  Tory  against  15 
Labour.  Labour  accounts  for 
most  of  today's  local  land- 
slides, but  the  Tories  have 
gained  similarly  under  previ- 
ous Labour  governments. 
Even  the  Liberal  Democrats 
are  virtually  one-party  rulers 
in  many  areas,  especially  in 
the  south-west 

The  rotten  borough  under- 
mines local  democracy.  It  dis- 
enfranchises around  half  of 
local  electors  in  areas  of  one- 
party  dominance.  Landslides 
are  rarely  based  on  more  than 
half  the  votes.  In  Cheltenham 
in  1995,  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats won  93  per  cent  of  the 
seats  with  49  per  cent  of  the 
vote,  as  did  Labour  in  Isling- 
ton in  1990. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  exaggerate 
the  lead  of  the  winning  party, 
the  supposed  virtue  of  first- 
past-the-post,  but  another  to 
eliminate  the  other  parties. 
This  rarely  happens  at 
national  level  because  of  the 
vagaries  of  an  election  across 
650  constituencies  — even 
Labour’s  May  landslide,  the 
biggest  this  century,  gave  it 
only  64  per  cent  of  the  Com- 
mons. Yet  it  is  commonplace 
in  local  government. 

So  there  are  too  many  coun- 
cils with  no  opposition,  whose 
local  administrations  take 
their  electorates  for  granted. 


Many  barely  bother  even  to 
campaign  in  local  elections. 
This  is  the  antithesis  of  de- 
mocracy. The  case  for  first- 
past-the-post  at  Westminster 
— that  artificial  one-party 
majorities  are  essential  to 
strong  government  — is  far 
weaker  at  local  level,  and 
undermined  by  the  frequency 
with  which  it  permits  no  local 
pluralism.  For  councillors  to 
command  confidence  in  hand- 
ling controversial  planning, 
housing,  traffic,  schooling 
and.  environmental  proposals, 
they  need  to  be  able  to  debate 
them  openly,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  community. 

Rotten  boroughs  are  an  in- 
citement to  laziness,  ineffi- 
ciency and  even  corruption. 
These  dangers  are  borne  out 
by  the  real  experience  of  local 
government  familiar  to  all  too 
many  electors.  Both  Labour 
and  the  Tories  have  their 
Viaiis  of  shame.  The  interven- 
tions of  district  auditors  and 
the  Audit  Commission  have 
been  welcome,  but  these  are 
second-best  solutions  de- 
meaning to  democracy.  Far 
better  to  generate  a political 
culture  unlikely  to  breed  cor- 
ruption and  nxaladminstra- 
tion  in  the  first  place. 

Hie  time  Is  ripe  for  the 
reform  we  propose.  The 
Labour  government  is  anx- 


ious to  give  greater  powers  to 
local  councils,  but  is  worried 
about  their  possible  abuse. 
Proportional  voting  systems 
are  part  of  Labour's  plans  for 
the  Scottish  Parliament  and 
Welsh  Assembly,  for  pre- 
cisely the  reasons  we  advo- 
cate PR  in  local  government. 
Labour  is  also  committed  to 
PR  for  Euro  elections,  and  Is 
under  strong  pressure  to 
make  the  change  before  the 
1999  Euro  elections. 

IN  none  of  these  cases  Is 
the  introduction  of  PR 
held  to  pre-judge  the 
question  of  electoral 
reform  for  Westminster, 
which  will  be  decided  by  a 
referendum  later  in  this  Par- 
liament. Many  other 
countries  use  different  elec- 
toral systems  at  local, 
regional  and  national  levels. 

The  introduction  erf  PR  at 
this  juncture,  when  Labour  is 
the  dominant  party  of  local 
government,  would  fine  it 
from  any  rfaim  of  self-inter- 
est. Yet  Labour  and  the  cen- 
tre-left will  ultimately  gytin 
from  the  change.  Progressive 
Britain  will  be  the  main  bene- 1 
G clary  from  a strong  local 
democracy,  which  weakens 
the  elective  dictatorship  In 
Whitehall  and  Westminster 
and  restores  faith  in  the 


capacity  of  local  authorities 
to  exercise  public  power  on 
behalf  of  their  communities 

As  for  a viable  PR  system 
for  local  government,  there  is 
one  to  hand  in  the  single 
transferable  vote  in  multi- 
member wards.  Wards  of  two 
or  three  councillors  are  com- 
monplace. By  expanding 
them  to  contain  between  four 
and  eight  councillors  — the 
number  tailored  to  fit  the 
most  natural  community  — 
there  would  be  a fair  trade-off 
between  proportionality  and 
the  retention  of  the  direct 
link  between  councillors  and 
voters. 

PR  at  local  level  is  not  a 
“leap  in  the  dark".  Councils 
with  no  overall  majority  are 
common  even  under  the  exist- 
ing electoral  system  and  have 
been  for  more  than  a decade 
since  the  rise  of  the  Liberal 
Democrats  in  local  politics. 
Balanced  councils  have  gen- 
erally worked  well,  encourag- 
ing pluralism,  openness  and 
consensus  in  local  govern- 
ment This  is  the  basis  for 
building  democratic  local 
government  nationwide. 

The  Cross  We  Bear  — Electoral 
Reform  for  Local  Government 
by  Andrew  Adonis  and  Stephen 
Twigg  Is  published  today  by  the 
Fabian  Society,  £5. 
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Better  a leader  chosen  by  the  few 

Julian  Critchley  doesn’t  want  votes  for  all  in  the  Tory  party 


yj  never  heard  of  Arthur 
Balfour,  let  us  remind  the 
1932  Committee  of  his  fam- 
ous dictum — that  he  would 
sooner  take  advice  from  his 
valet  t11*”  from  the  Conser- 
vative Party  Conference. 

Tiie  reconstituted  commit- 
tee, headed  by  Archie  Ham- 
ilton, reflises  to  extend  the 
franchise  this  time  (it  will 
be  limited  to  the  164  survi- 
vors of  the  Great  Wsastetf. 
but  will  contemplate  a dif- 
ferent franchise  next  time 
Tories  wish  to  change  then- 
leader.  They  have  merely 
nacsed  the  buck. 

PKis  all  the  fenlt  of  the 


late  Humphrey  Berkeley, 
who.  shocked  by  the  emer- 
gence of  Lord  Home  as 
leader,  determined  to  do 
away  with  the  Magic  Cir- 
cle. One  man,  one  vote 
among  MPs  was  to  replace 
the  old  system  of  wide,  if 
discreet,  consultation  in 
which  the  three  pillars  of 
the  party  — its  MPs,  its 
peers,  and  the  National 
Union  were  . drawn  into 
choosing  a leader.  Archie 
Hamilton,  instead  of  per- 
suading the  *22  to  include 
ex-Tory  MPs  serving  in  the 
&ords,  has  kept  the  existing 
system  in  which  a few  sur- 
vivors vote  on  behalf  of 
those  who  have  been  delib- 


erately excluded.  Egged  mi 
by  Dr  Mawhinney,  who  has 
been  flirting  with  the  party 
activists,  there  are  those  in 

a shell-shocked  party  who 

have  even  gone  as  far  as  to 
advocate  one  man,  one  vote 
as  if  the  Old  Tories  were 
New  Labour. 

Nowl  have  spent  34  years 
as  MP  or  Tory  candidate, 
and  some  of  my  best  friends 
have  been  my  local  party 
workers  (on  whom  I was 
obliged  tc  rely  when  there 
was  an  attempt  at  my  dese- 
lection). I have  had  good 
officers,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  last  Parliament,  and 
bad,  and  the  bad  were  igno- ; 
rant,  ill-educated  and  prej-  j 


ndiced.  "Let’s  get  rid  of 
them  blacks,"  was  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  Aider- 
shot  Conservative  Club. 

Anyone  who  has  ever 
paid  a fleeting  visit  to  a 
Tory  party  conference  in  an 
out  of  season  seaside  resort 
will  have  a good  idea  of 
what  Tories  en  masse  can 
be  like.  Dear  old  ladies  who 
would  not  hurt  a fly  are 
driven  to  a frenzy  by  dema- 
gogues like  Michael  Por- 
tillo (the  next  Governor  of 
the  Falkiands?),  or  Peter 
Lllley,  who  passes  violet 
creams  among  the  throng 
to  curry  favour.  In  order  to 
survive,  the  platform  is , 
obliged  each  year  to  toss , 


one  of  its  members  into  the 
crowd  in  ritual  sacrifice. 
Do  we  really  want  to  give 
the  vote  to  the  Tartan- 
drinking  Young  Conserva- 
tives, or  to  the  self-selected 
representatives  of  the  grass 
roots?  God  forbid. 

I might  be  persuaded  to 
make  room  for  the  execu- 
tive of  the  National  Union, 
who  have  at  least  come  up 
the  hard  way,  but  thus  far.  | 
and  no  further.  And  how  ! 
silly  it  is  that  the  remnant 1 
of  what  was  once  a proud 
army  turns  its  back  on  ex- 
Tory  MPs  sitting  in  the 
Lords  in  flavour  of  the  ante- 
bellum status  quo.  We  suf- 
fer from  a pancity  of  MPs 
and  a poverty  (with  one  ob- 
vious exception)  of  candi- 
dates. Are  we  all  eventually 
to  receive  small  boxes  of 
violet  creams? 

Sir  Julian  Critchley  was  a Tory 
MP  for  31  years 


Ros  Coward 

PRINCE  Charles's  plans 
to  win  public  approval 
will  get  a boost  this 
summer.  He’s  persuaded  his 
old  chum.  Sir  David  Frost,  to 
plug  the  21st  anniversary  of 
the  Prince's  Trust  in  a BBC 
interview. 

He  will  also  take  significant 
steps  towards  establishing  Ca- 
milla as  mistress  of  Highgrove 
when  he  hosts  her  50th  birth- 
day there  in  July.  Some 
papers  are  calling  it  her  com- 
ing-out party.  He  Is  reworking 
his  image  as  a serious  man 
who,  with  the  woman  be  loves 
at  his  side,  could  become  a 
sort  of  royal  Blair,  committed 
to  modernity  and  moderation. 

But  before  we  wish  him  well 
as  the  sun  sinks  over  the  or- 
ganic vegetable  patch,  it’s 
worth  asking  whether  this 
relationship  isn't  actually  a 
badly  missed  opportunity. 
Charles  has  already  dramati- 
cally messed  up  one  relation- 
ship. exposing  the  nation  to  a 
saga  of  emotional  torment 
Under  intense  public  scrutiny, 
it’s  hard  to  see  why  his  own 
emotional  agenda  (shall  we 
call  it  love?)  has  the  free  rein 
again. 

We  don't  pa;  the  royals  to 
have  emotions.  We  pay  them 
to  perform  a constitutional 
role.  Charles  caused  a crisis 
by  insisting  on  the  importance 
of  his  emotions,  while  refus- 
ing to  give  up  his  public  role 
and  income.  Should  we  not 
now  ask  him  to  prioritise  his 
constitutional  role  in  future 
personal  relations,  fore- 
grounding diplomacy  rather 
than  love? 

Fashionable  opinion  repre- 
sents Charles's  marriage  to 
Diana  as  a diplomatic  match, 
but  the  opposite  was  true. 
Charles  had  to  get  married, 
and  the  only  demands  were 
that  his  bride  should  be  a 
virgin  and  an  aristocrat  This  : 
was  not  diplomacy  but  patri- ; 
archy.  He  should  have  learned  : 
Eromm  his  mistakes.  Yet  here 
he  is  preparing  to  plough  his 
own  backyard  again.  Camilla 
may  strike  a blow  for  mature 
women,  but  she’s  an  older  ver- 
sion of  the  same  thing,  just 
better  adjusted  to  the  pursuits 
and  expectations  erf  her  class. 
JOly  Cooper  Is  a dose  friend: 
that  should  give  pause  for 
thought  This  is  still  the  silly, 
idle  aristocracy. 

The  public  has  every  right 
to  make  Charles  give  value  for 
money.  Royal  marriages  in 
the  past  have  been  used  to 
secure  alliances,  or  to  heal 
scars  within  divided  nations. 
What  better  time  for  Charles 
to  revert  to  tradition?  Tony 
Blair’s  rhetoric  erf  one-nation 
politics  constantly  reminds  us 
there  has  been  a period  of 
devastation  akin  to  war. 


Surely  Charles  has  a part  to 
play  in  healing  those  wounds? 
If  Blair  can  get  in  bed  with 
Lord  Rotherroere  and  the 
Sun’s  editor,  why  can’t 
Charles  embrace  someone  In 
the  interests  of  modernisation 
and  national  harmony? 

He  could  make  an  obvious 
contribution  to  the  demise  of 
Euroscepticism.  Instead  of 
sighing  over  the  European 
monarchy’s  superior  ap- 
proach, he  could  marry  one.  A 
Scandinavian  would  enhance 
his  democratic  and  green  cre- 
dentials no  end.  But  a link 
with  the  Spanish  royal  family 
might  ultimately  prove  more 
useful  — a buffer  to  Franco- 
German  domination. 

To  cement  national  unity, 
he  could  usefully  look  to  the 
ethnic  minorities  — no  hard- 
ship, given  his  predilection  for 
inner  cities  and  minority 
faiths.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
royal  Arabs,  so  perhaps  he 
could  consummate  his  flirta- 
tion with  Islam.  This  would  be 
a gesture  of  goodwill  towards 
a vilified  minority,  although 
for  this  reason,  it  might  be 
divisive  rather  than 
reconciiiatory. 

Perhaps  a more  appropriate 
gesture  would  be  to  repair  the 
damage  he  has  done  to  the 
Church  of  England  as  its  adul- 
terous future  head.  He  could 
marry  a woman  vicar,  settling 
at  once  the  woman  question 
while  quietly  endorsing  femi- 
nism — something  of  a propa- 
ganda coup  against  Diana. 

A BRIDE  from  a former 
colony  would  be  an  op- 
portunity to  heal  old 
bitternesses.  Someone  tike  the 
Maori.  Kiri  Te  Kanawa,  who 
already  knows  her  way 
around  royal  functions.  Hong 
Kong's  elite  offers  many  possi- 
bilities. which  would  send 
reassuring  signals  for  its 
future.  This  would  be  a chance 
to  establish  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  new  beige  Britain. 

Of  course,  the  chances  of 
him  considering  a true  out- 
sider are  almost  non-existent 
When  British  aristocrats  look 
outside,  all  they  can  see  are  its 
fellow-travellers  in  the  public 
arena,  the  media  and  celebri- 
ties who  fawn  on  the  inner 
circles.  Both  Diana  and  Ca- 
milla have  been  represented 
as  outsiders,  a wild  falsifica- 
tion of  their  aristocratic  back- 
grounds. Neither  has  ever 
worked,  making  them  utterly 
unrepresentative  of  Britain's 
ordinary  women. 

However,  if  Charles  is  not  to 
be  completely  outflanked  by 
the  Blairs  as  the  iconic,  mod- 
ern, one-nation  family  he 
needs  to  look  beyond  his  usual 
horizons.  Charles  looks  seedy 
and  patriarchal  alongside  the 
decent  hard-working  Blairs. 
His  only  hope  of  survival  in 
these  populist  days  is  not  to 
ape  them  but  to  go  one  better, 
marry  someone  who  makes 
them  look  elitist  Mel  B of  The 
Spice  Girls  would  be  an  in- 
spired choice:  they’ve  shown 
an  obvious  rapport  and  a com- 
mon interest  in  inner-city 
problems.  But  then  again,  as  a 
simple  private  citizen,  he 
could  please  himself  and  no 
one  would  complain. 
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Mikhail  Anikushin 


The  shaping 
of  Russia 


FROM  revolution  to 
the  New  Russia,  the 
life  and  work  of  the 
sculptor  Mikhail 
Konstantinovich  An- 
ikushin. who  has  died  aged 
79.  was  closely  connected  to 
the  history  of  Russia  this  cen- 
tury. A great  artist  and  joyful 
man.  whose  talent  was  recog- 
nised throughout  Russia  and 
the  world,  his  works  stand  in 
prominent  positions  in  St  Pe- 
tersburg. Moscow,  and  many 
other  Russian  cities,  as  well 
as  in  Japan.  India.  Finland, 
China  and  Great  Britain. 

It  was  through  winning  the 
Soviet  Union's  first  ever  open 
competition,  for  a monument 
to  Alexander  Pushkin,  that 
Anikushin  became  known. 
Despite  the  patronage  of  the 
Soviet  government,  Aniku- 
shin's classical  academic 
style  won  over  the,  then  polit- 
ically correct,  socialist  real- 
ism. He  proved  that  good  art 
Is  above  politics.  Many  who 
see  this  statue  of  Pushkin  in 
the  centre  of  Arts  Square  in 
St  Petersburg,  assume  it  to  be 
19th-century  work,  so  well 
does  it  blend  with  the  archi- 
tecture. 

Anikushin  was  born,  one  of 
seven  siblings,  into  a Moscow 
working-class  family.  His 
father  was  a parquet  floor 
maker:  of  this  Mikhail  Kon- 
stantinovich was  always  very 
proud.  In  1935,  Anikushin 
moved  to  Leningrad,  studying 
for  two  years  on  a foundation 
course  in  preparation  for  en- 
trance to  the  Academy  of 
Arts. 

War  forestalled  his  gradua- 
tion and  from  1941  he  served 
in  the  Soviet  army.  He  saw 
his  other  great  work  In  that 
city.  The  Monument  to  the 
Heroes  of  the  Defence  of  Len- 
ingrad. as  his  own  war  effort 
commemorating  those  who 
had  died  during  the  siege 
which  he  had  survived.  This 
complex  of  statues  stands  in 
Victory  Square,  a powerful 
reminder  as  one  enters  the 
city  of  the  bravery  of  the 
people  of  Leningrad.  It  shows 
workers  pouring  metal  into 
shells,  the  People's  Front,  the 
pilots,  the  sailors,  the  sol- 
diers. the  road  workers,  the 
women  and,  most  poetic  of  all. 
a Pieta-like  figure  of  a mother 
holding  her  dying  son.  The 
work  is  surrounded  by  a mu- 


Peter  Winch 


seum  commemorating  the 
Heroes  of  Leningrad,  and  the 
steady  click  of  a metronome, 
the  only  continuous  sound 
that  the  city's  radio  played 
throughout  the  999-day  siege. 

After  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  St  Peters- 
burg. as  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  statues  of  Lenin 
were  removed,  but  not  the 
work  of  Mikhail  Konstantino- 
vich. The  city  considered  his 
three-metre  monument  to  the 
leader  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion to  be  art  not  mere  propa- 
ganda, a One  example  of 
Soviet  craftsmanship.  Aniku- 
shin sculpted  many  Russian 
heroes;  Chekhov,  Tchaikov- 
sky. astronauts,  surgeons, 
ballerinas  and  generals.  His 
massive  studio,  built 
specially  for  him  In  the  late 
1960s  housed  all  of  these 


This  was  a man 
who  believed  that 
art  was  99  percent 
hard  work  and  one 
per  cent  talent.  He 
taught  me  ‘to  look* 
and  not  ‘to  rush* 


ghosts  together  with  an  In- 
dustrial crane.  1 was  privi- 
leged to  be  taught  by  him  and, 
from  1989.  worked  alongside 
him  in  this  unique 
atmosphere. 

Everyone  who  knew  him 
loved  him,  the  way  his  face 
screwed  up  with  delight  and 
he  ground  his  teeth  when  ex- 
cited. Not  only  was  he  my 
teacher,  he  was  my  best 
friend,  always  smiling  and 
ready  to  help.  I posed  for  him 
during  the  first  year  of  our 
friendship,  sat  up  high  on  a 
rotating  platform  in  the  cold 
grey  light  of  Russian  winter. 

Anikushin  would  only 
work  with  natural  light,  be- 
lieving that  electricity  was 
not  classical.  He  had  beautiful 
hands,  elegant  fingers  with 
perfectly  manicured  nails, 
never  a spot  of  clay  under- 
neath the  nail.  These  hands 
created  shapes  and  images  in 
the  air.  not  waving  about  but 


clutching  the  atmosphere  as 
thmigh  moulding  clay. 

We  would  listen  to  Caruso, 
crackling  on  an  old  78-rpm 
gramophone  and  it  would 
gradually  lull  me  into  a 
dream  state,  despite  the  add. 
When  working,  be  would  pace 
to  and  fro  from  his  piece, 
looking  at  both  clay  and  sub- 
ject from  all  angles.  Every 
movement  was  definite,  all 
proportions  were  correct; 
from  the  first  lumps,  the  head 
was  recognisable. 

One  of  the  standard  phrases 
of  Lenin's  romnvnTa'CTn  was: 
“Learn,  Learn,  Learn.”  Ani- 
kushin never  stopped  learn- 
ing. From  1948  he  taught  at 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  the 
sculpture  department  hears 
his  name  He  was  uncon- 
vinced by  the  worth  of  con- 
temporary art  but  was  inter- 
ested to  meet  the  young 
artists  and  hear  their  opin- 
ions. This  was  a man  who  be- 
lieved that  art  was  99  per  cent 
hard  work  and  one  per  cent 
talent  The  most  worthwhile 
lessons  he  taught  me  were  “to 
look”  and  not  “to  rush". 

He  was  the  People's  Sculp- 
tor of  the  Soviet  Union  and, 
true  to  his  title,  he  loved 
people,  and  loved  his  Russia.  I 
remember  him  hi  his  cloth 

wip  hailing  rare  and,  with  a 

huge  rosy-cheeked  pin,  an- 
nouncing: “1  am  Anikushin! 
Take  this  dear  girl  where  she 
wants  to  go!”  It  always 
worked  like  a charm,  how 
could  anyone  refrise  him. 

Last  October  his  final  work, 
to  commemorate  300  years  aT 
the  Russian  Fleet,  was  un- 
veiled. Appropriately  placed 
between  the  Nakhimov  Acad- 
emy for  Naval  Officers,  and 
the  Cruiser  Aurora,  whose 
gun  fired  the  opening  shots  of 
the  1917  Revolution.  Aniku- 
shin embraced  Russian  his- 
tory and  Soviet  times.  His 
monumental  works  defy  his 
own  stature,  no  donbt  they 
are  the  illustration  of  the  man 
he  felt  within.  For  those  of  us 
left  behind,  they  are  memori- 
als to  a great  man  and  exam- 
ples of  the  l06t  patronage  of 
the  Soviet  State. 


Katya  GalHzlne 


Mikhail  Anikushin,  sculptor, 
bom  October,  1917;  died  May  18, 
1997 


Sir  Robin  Kinahan 


Art  above  politics . ..  Anikushin  (top)  in  his  studio  and  (above)  his  Monument  to  the  Heroes 
nf  the  Defiance  nfT^nitigrari.  mmwiPtnnrating  the  999-day  siege  photograph  itop)-  bojnsky 


Letter:  Laurie  Lee 


Philosophy  with  a humane  face 


PETER  Winch,  who  has 
died  aged  71.  achieved 
international  distinc- 
tion with  the  publica- 
tion In  1958  of  The  Idea  of  a 
Social  Science,  which  quickly 
became  a classic.  Unusually 
for  an  analytical  philosopher, 
be  was  discussed  widely  on 
the  continent,  especially  in 
Germany  where  his  work  was 
taken  up  by  the  German  phi- 
losophers, Hans-Georg  Ga- 
damer,  JQrgen  Habermas, 
and  Karl-Otto  A pel. 

It  was  Rush  Rhees  who 
showed  Winch  the  impor- 
tance of  Ludwig  Wittgen- 
stein’s philosophy  when  they 
taught  together  at  the  Univer- 
sity College  of  Wales,  Swan- 
sea. Outside  of  philosophy, 
Wittgenstein  is  often  associ- 
ated with  linguistic  philoso- 
phy and  the  latter  with  trivi- 
ality. 

Winch's  writings,  show 
why  that  is  a misunderstand- 
ing. His  papers  on  ethics,  po- 
litical philosophy  and  reli- 
gion. all  in  clear  and  elegant 
English,  honour  philosophy's 
promise  to  reflect  on  matters 
of  the  deepest  human  con- 
cern. They  are  striking  for 
the  way  his  discussions  are 
nourished  by  his  detailed  at- 
tention to  examples,  never 
trivial,  often  from  Literature. 

However,  Winch  took  to 
heart  Wittgenstein's  remark 


that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  understand  in  phi- 
losophy is  when  to  stop.  He 
believed  that  to  mean  that  the 
kind  of  understanding  philos- 
ophy can  achieve  is  threat- 
ened by  an  illusory  depth  that 
is  pursued  because  of  an  im- 
patience with  what  is 
wrongly  taken  to  be  mere  sur- 
face. 

This  tendency  runs  so  deep 
in  philosophy  that  it  is  proba- 
bly right  to  say  that  someone 
who  is  not  vulnerable  to  it  is 
not  doing  philosophy.  It  often 
shows  Itself  in  the  conse- 
quences of  what  Wittgenstein 
called  a "craving  Tor  general- 
ity”, or  in  the  tendency  to 
think  what  must  be  the  case  if 
we  are  to  explain  certain  phe- 
nomena — forms  of  causality 
for  example,  or  how  words 
mean.  It  is  hard  for  philoso- 
phers to  see  this  unless  their 
tendency  to  it  is  tracked  down 
relentlessly  In  long  discus- 
sions. so  that  one  illusion 
after  another  is  exposed  and 
one  knows  one  has  nowhere 
else  to  go.  Winch  was  a mas- 
ter at  such  discussion,  and 
those  who  were  most  influ- 
enced by  him  were  so  because 
of  it. 

Even  more  than  acquaint- 
ance with  his  writings,  dis- 
cussions with  Winch  showed 
the  character  of  Wittgen- 
stein’s philosophy,  and  its 


radicalness.  Winch  was  un- 
usually sensitive  to  file  con- 
nections and  tensions  that 
exist  between  philosophy  as 
an  academic  discipline,  phi- 
losophy conceived  more  gen- 
erally. and  a more  general, 
reflective  and  politically  or 
religiously  engaged  life  of  the 
mind. 

His  response  to  these  ten- 
sions informs  his  book,  Si- 
mone WeiL  The  Just  Balance 


His  papers  on 
ethics,  political 
philosophy  and 
religion  reflect  on 
matters  of  the 
deepest  concern 


Weil  was  admired  as  an  en- 
gaged political  and  religious 
writer,  but  seldom  taken  seri- 
ously as  a philosopher.  Winch 
showed  how  many  of  Weil's 
preoccupations  are  within  the 
mainstream  of  philosophical 
concerns  with  knowledge  and 
language,  as  well  as  with  mo- 
rality, politics  and  religion.  It 
is  unlikely  that  anyone  else 
could  have  done  it  But  his 
was  not  merely  an  academic 


achievement.  The  hook's 
achievements  are  inseparable 
from  the  integrity  with  which 
he  thought  and  lived  those 
tensions  — the  thinking  and 
the  living  being  inseparable 
from  one  another. 

These  qualities,  together 
with  the  breadth  of  his 
humane  learning  and  bis 
deep  love  of  music,  made  him 
an  ideal  translator  of  an  edi- 
tion of  Wittgenstein’s 
remarks  on  philosophy,  eth- 
ics, religion,  literature  and 
music  to  which  Winch  gave 
the  title.  Culture  and  Value 

They  also  made  him  a fine 
teacher  and  gave  the  charac- 
ter to  the  kind  of  philosophi- 
cal seriousness  he  possessed 
and  expected  from  his  stu- 
dents (and  colleagues).  It  was 
essential  to  the  kind  of  seri- 
ousness it  was  that  face  to 
face  discussion  should  be  Its 
pre-eminent  vehicle.  He 
brought  one  to  see  old  prob- 
lems in  new  ways,  but  even 
more  Importantly,  he  almost 
always  took  one  to  a further 
level  of  philosophical  depth. 
Remarkably,  he  could  do  this 
even  with  novices  in  philoso- 
phy. But  as  always,  the  trick 
lay  in  knowing  what  was 
“mere  surface”  and  what  was 
depth.  He  believed  that  the 
spirit  in  which  philosophy  is 
done  Is  essential  to  Its  very 
nature  rather  than  merely  to 


whether  it  is  done  well  or 
badly,  and  this  belief  in- 
formed the  freshness  with 
which  he  approached  all 
philosophical  discussion.  Its 
fruits  prompted  Jim  Hopkins, 
a colleague  at  King’s  College 
London,  to  whisper  in  res- 
ponse to  the  quality  of 
Winch's  contribution  to  a dis- 
cussion: “Isn’t  he  wonderful”. 

During  his  distinguished 
career.  Winch  held  many  vis- 
iting appointments  in  the  US 
and  Europe,  and  received 
many  honours.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  President  of 
the  Central  Division  of  the 
American  Philosophical 
Association.  He  published  on 
a wide  range  of  philosophical 
subjects,  from  Wittgenstein's 
Tractatus  through  ethics  and 
political  philosophy  to  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  influ- 
encing discussion  in  all  these 
areas. 

Peter  Winch  died  of  a heart 
attack  in  his  sleep,  a merciful 
death  for  a man  who  did  not 
live  his  life  easily.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  Erica,  his 
sons  Christopher  and  David, 
and  his  dear  and  close  friend 
Helen  Geyer. 


Raimond  Gatta 


Peter  Guy  Winch,  philosopher, 
bom  January  14  1926:  died  April 
27  1987 


Cynthia  Worth  writes:  1 spent 
almost  all  of  a lifetime  want- 
ing to  meet  Laurie  Lee.  From 
the  moment  when,  as  a young  j 
receptionist  at  Hamish  Ham- 
ilton the  publisher.  1 came 
across  a review  (with  ex- 
cerpts) in  John  O 'London's 
Weekly  of  Lee’s  book  The  Sun 
My  Monument.  I was  capti- 
vated. I wrote  to  him  many 
times,  sometimes  sending 
him  my  own  appalling  poems. 
He  always  replied  with  kind 
words  and  constructive  criti- 
cism. and  at  one  time  sent  my 
young  daughter  a copy  of  A 
Bloom  of  Candles,  after  1 had 
said  it  was  the  only  one  of  his 
books  we  didn’t  possess.  How 
did  be  have  the  time  to  corre- 
spond so  hilly  with  some  un- 
known and  surely  irritating 
young  woman? 

Once,  in  London.  I plucked 
up  the  courage  to  go  to  his 
Elm  Park  Gardens  address. 
There,  on  the  doorbell,  the 
name  — Lee.  With  pounding 
heart  I rang  — but  there  was 
no  reply.  That  was  the  near- 
est I got  — or  didn't  get  — to 
meeting  him. 

From  the  time  (at  the 
request  of  a blind  friend  of  | 
mine)  he  made  me  a record- 
ing of  some  of  his  poems,  and 
signed  my  copy  of  Cider  with 
Rosie  until  I heard  him  once 
or  twice  on  television,  speak- 
ing gently  and  lyrically  with 
such  common  sense,  he  al- 
ways came  up  to  one's  expec- 
tations. It  was  nice  to  see 
April  Rise  in  your  obituary 
notice  — one  of  his  most 
beautiful  poems,  I think 


Bridge  over 

the  Troubles 


Sir  ROBIN  Kinahan, 
who  has  died  aged  80, 

was  the  quintessential 
Unionist  establish- 
ment figure  in  pre-Troubles 
Northern  Ireland.  A captain  of 
industry  and  commerce,  an  in- 
fluential Orangeman  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Ul- 
ster Unionist  Party,  he  also 
served  as  Lord  Mayor  of 

Belfast 

Kinahan  courageously  used 
his  position  as  a business  and 
public  leader  to  confront  wide- 
spread bigotry  and  sectarian- 
ism. He  was  also  a pioneer  in 
trig  business  contacts  to 
develop  cross-border  links. 
Initiatives  sincerely  under- 
taken without  compromising 
his  own  strongly  held  beliefs. 

If  his  vision  and  trail-blaz- 
ing example  had  been  more 
widely  emulated  In  the  fifties 
and  sixties  and  translated  by 
the  Stormont  government  into 
tangible  reform,  removing  the 
social  and  economic  mecha- 
nisms which  consigned  Catho- 
lics to  disadvantage,  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  Northern 

Ireland,  arguably,  would  have 
been  different.  Above  all,  the 
Stormont  system  would  proba- 
bly have  survived-  The  loss 
pained  Kinahan  until  the  end 
of  his  life. 

His  pioneering  liberal  in- 
stincts were  first  stimulated 
while  running  the  family  wine 
and  spirit  business,  Lyle  and 
Kinahan,  which  in  Northern 
Ireland  brought  him  into  close 
contact  with  the  Catholic  com- 
munity. In  a society  where 
discrimination  was  endemic, 
the  drinks  trade  and  book- 
making  were  virtually  the 
only  lucrative  channels  of 
commerce  dominated  by  Cath- 
olics. Although  Lyle  and  Kina- 
han was  a prestigious  com- 
pany, its  bottling  plant  and 
wine  warehouses  were  in  the 
Falls  Road  Catholic  heartland 
of  Belfast  So  the  prosperity  of 
the  company,  ultimately  amal- 
gamated with  the  Ulster  Brew- 
ery Company,  was  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  patronage  of 
Catholic  publicans  and  the 
commitment  of  the  locally 
recruited  workforce  which 
'Mr  Robin”,  as  he  was  known 
in  the  firm,  went  to  great 
lengths  to  nourish. 

Kinahan's  high  standing 
with  Catholics  became  pub- 
licly evident  in  March  1958 
when  he  stood  In  the  Belfast 
Clifton  constituency  for  dec- 
tion  to  the  Stormont  parlia- 
ment His  narrow  45- vote  vic- 
tory over  Norman  Porter,  a 
hard-line  Protestant  funda- 
mentalist was  attributed  to 
the  support  of  the  local  Catho- 
lic pub-owners  and  their  clien- 
tele who  canvassed  for  him. 

However,  he  resigned  the 
seat  a year  later  when  he  was 
elected  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast 
having  been  a member  of  Bel- 
fast Corporation  since  1948.  In 
those  days  the  energies  of  a 
number  of  Labour  and  inde- 
pendent councillors  were  cre- 
ating in  City  Hall  a radical, 
questioning  atmosphere, 
which  Kinahan  actively  fos- 
tered. In  conjunction  with  a 
young  councillor  called  Gerry 
Fitt,  he  helped  secure  unani- 


Birthdays 


mous  support  for  8 resolutsjn 
condemning  anti-Semit*^ 
after  a spate  of  slpgan-daul. 
on  the  synagogue  and  Jewi_ 
owned  premises  in  the  at 
Such  cross-party  unanimif 
was  then  a rare  occurrence  " 
Belfast 

When  his  term  as 
Mayor,  tor  which  he  . 
knighted,  expired  in.  1961.  Kflfc . 
ahan  had  made  such  a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  improvis- 
ing community  relations  that  f 
two  years  Inter,  his  successor 
felt  able  to  order  the  Union; 
flag  above  City  Hall  to  be  -; 
flown  at  half-mast  after  the  • 
death  of  Pope  John  XXIII.  the 
first  time  Catholic  sensitive 
ities  had  been  so  publicly  rec- 
ognised In  the  40  years  since 
partition. 

Such  ecumenism  had  its 
price,  however,  and  Kinahan’s 
polite  attendance  at  Catholic 
funerals  and  weddings  at- 
tracted the  fiery  wrath  of  the 
Rev  Ian  Paisley  and  his  in- 
creasingly militant  followers. 

Kinahan  was  one  of  Ulster's 
most  active  businessmen,  at 
one  time  either  chairing  or  sit- 
ting on  the  board  of  some  60 
companies.  These  included 


banking 


Pioneering . . . Kinahan 

several  drinks  firms  and 
others  involved  in  bakery, 
tobacco]  agriculture,  telecom- 
municaions,  insurance  and 


He  chaired  the  Ul- 


ster Bark  from  1970-82  and  sat 
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School, 
and  then 
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the  wine 


ward  of  Its  NatWest 


rge  Caldwell  Kin- 
educated  at  Stowe 
txekinghamshire, 
led  extensively 
Europe  learning 

— . - Je  prior  to  joining 

the  family  firm.  During  the 
second  work  war  be  served  in 
the  Royal  Atillery.  His  final 
public  positim  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Bdfast  from  1985- 
1991- 

In  1950  he  parried  C-oralie 
de  Burgh,  a Dted  artist  and 
they  entertaiied  lavishly  at 
their  Castle  Ipton  home  on 
the  northern  Wnges  of  Bel- 
fast taking  inch  amusement 
from  the  rection  of  un- 
suspecting guAs  served  with 
the  meat  of  Ikna  reared  on 
their  estate.  She  two  sons  and 
three  daughters  urvive  him, 


Chris  Ryder 


Sir  Robin  Kinahh,  politician, 
bom  September  J,  1S16;  died 
May  2. 1997 


Helena  Bonham-Carter,  ac- 
tress. 31;  Gill  Coleridge,  lit- 
erary agent  49;  Jeremy  Cor- 
byn.  Labour  MP,  48;  Jim 
Dobbin.  Labour  MP.  56;  Roy 
Dotrice.  actor,  72;  Sir  David 
English,  chairman  and  edi- 
tor-in-chief. Associated  News- 
papers. 66;  Tony  Greener, 
chairman,  Guinness.  57;  Alan 
Hoilinghurst.  novelist  *131 
Prof  Walter  Laqneur,  histo- 
rian, former  director,  Wiener 
Library.  76;  Peggy  Lee, 
singer,  lyricist.  77;  Alec 
McCowen.  actor,  72;  Anne 
McGuire.  Labour  MP.  48; 
Stevie  Nicks,  rock  singer,  49; 
Zola  Pieterse  (nee  Budd), 
runner,  31;  Michael  Portillo, 
former  Conservative  minis- 
ter, 44;  Prof  Sally  Ride, 
American  astronaut  and 


physicist  46;  Ian  barks, 
rector,  the  Childreis  Socie 
54;  Lord  Stevens,  haimu 
United  Newspa£rs,  ( 
Philip  Treacy.  fifcion  i 
signer,  30:  Glenn  Turn* 
cricket  coach,  5.1  Rog 
Westbrook,  amba^dor 
Portugal,  56. 
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Jackdaw 


Rude  girl 


IN  Sex  and  The  Wicked  Age, 
Mae  West  flaunted  her  body, 
just  stopping  short  of  nudity. 
The  New  York  Mirror’s  review 
of  Sex  comments:  “She  un- 
dresses before  the  public  and 
appears  to  enjoy  doing  so.”  In 
the  opening  act  set  in  a Mon- 
treal brothel.  Mae  played 
Honey.  Let  Yo  ’Drawers  Hang 
Low  on  the  piano,  a song  (not 
named  in  the  script)  that  was 
lifted  whole  from  black 
brothels,  or  "Jooks”. 

Her  performance,  wrote 
Zora  Neale  Hurston,  "had 
much  more  of  the  flavour  of 
the  turpentine  quarters  than  of 
the  white  bawd.  I know  that 
piece  she  played  was  a very  old 


jook  composition.”  In  the  caba- 
ret scene  she  sang  two  Harlem 
favourites.  Sweet  Man  and 
Shake  Thai  Thing  (a  song 
associated  with  Ethel  Waters) 

and  did  a belly  dance  to  the  St 
Louis  Blues. 

In  the  last  act,  set  in  the 
Stanton's  posh  Westchester 
mansions,  she  sits  down  at  the 
piano  and  begins  to  play  Home 
Sweet  Home,  but  abruptly 
switches  to  a blues.  "That’s 
more  like  you.  Marge.”  says 
her  admirer. 

Emily  Words  Leider on  West’s 
borrowed  low-down  style  in 
Interview  magazine. 

Letting  go 

PEMA  Chddron:  You  could 
say  that  we  live  in  a fantasy, 
that  what  we  call  reality  is 
actually  a dream.  This  is  an 
important  truth — that  this 
whole  thing  is  a fantasy  and 
we're  totally  caught  up  in 
it ...  This  is  the  message  of 
the  first  noble  truth:  suffering 
is  universal.  You  are  willing 
to  see  suffering  as  suffering. 
Obviously,  the  less  you  are 
caught  in  your  own  hope  and 
fear  the  more  you  can  see  suf- 
fering very  straightforwardly 


and  without  aggression.  So 
accountability  seems  to  mean 
you  can  be  honest  incredibly 
honest . . . For  me,  the  spiri- 
tual path  has  always  been 

learning  how  to  die.  That  in- 
volves not  just  death  at  the 
end  of  thisparticular  life,  but 
all  the  falling  apart  that  hap- 
pens continually.  The  fear  of 
death,  which  is  also  the  fear  of 
groundlessness,  or  insecurity, 
or  not  having  it  all  together — 
seems  to  be  the  most  funda- 
mental thing  that  we  have  to 
work  with.  Because  these  end- 
ings happen  all  the  time. 
Things  are  always  ending  and 
arising  and  ending.  But  we're 
strangely  conditioned  to  feel 
that  we're  supposed  to  experi- 
ence just  the  birth  part  and 
not  the  death  part 
We  have  so  much  fear  of  not 
being  in  control,  of  not  being 
able  to  hold  on  to  filings.  Yet 
the  true  nature  of  things  is 
that  you're  never  in  control. 
You  can  never  hold  on  to  any- 
thing. That’s  the  nature  of 
how  things  are ...  We  can  stop 
looking  tor  some  idealised 
moment  when  everything  is 
simple  and  secure.  This 
second  of  experience,  which 
could  be  painful  or  pleasur- 


able, is  our  working  basis. 
What  makes  all  the  difference 
is  how  we  relate  to  it. 

Pema  Chddron,  director  qf the 
Buddhist  Gampo  Abbey.  Nova 

Scotia,  interviewed  by  Bell 
Hooks  in  the  Utne  Reader. 

Strong  waters 

RIVER  Gods  had  become  a 
baroque  garden  cliche  and,  in 
an  age  of  absolute  monarchs. 
a means  of  showing  that  even 
a country's  rivers  were  sub- 
ject to  the  King.  What  else 
could  be  their  role  in  the  par- 
terre d’eau  at  Versailles? 
There  an  element  of  sexism 
enters,  for  the  rivers  are  men 
and  their  tributaries  women. 
Butthe  quality  of  the  brome 
sculpture  at  Versailles  can 
only  be  described  as  superb. 
Those,  like  me,  who  are  devo- 
tees of  Het  Loo,  William  Hi's 
more  modest  baroque  garden 
in  Holland,  will  recognise  in 
the  figures  of  the  Rhine  and 
Ijssel,  back  to  back,  a re-work- 
ing of  Caprarola  and  Bagnaia 
—but  what  on t?  They  preside 
from  the  terrace  and  give 
unity  to  its  waters. 

River  gods  had  a potent  life 
as  long  as  a garden  was  meant 


to  be  read.  The  landscape 
movement  hit  our  icon  badly 
but  by  the  1780s,  Mrs  Coade. 
the  manufacturer  of  Coade 
stone  ornaments,  must  have 
had  a market — the  river  god 
she  produced  by  John  Bacon 
was,  at  £109.  the  most  expen- ' 
sive  Item  in  her  catalogue. 

One  ofher  two  survivors  was 
once  part  of  my  empire  at 
Ham  House,  when  Director  of 
the  V&A.  Marooned  well  away 
from  water,  he  was  designed  to 
be  a source  for  1L  Would  that 
one  could  buy  a reproduction. 
It  would  solve  many  a 
problem. 

Sir  Roy  Strong  according  ap- 
proval to  reprot  Can  we  believe 
it? In  Gardens  Illustrated. 

Coming  shortly 

SPECIAL:  The  point  of 
sweeps  [autumn  and  spring 
weeks  when  US  TV  tries  to 
attract  extra  viewers]  is  to  get 
as  many  people  as  possible  to 
watch . . . fbrany  particular 


rnvcuui  getting  more  people  t 
watch  the  show  than  usual, 
which  necessarily  means 
stunts,  special  effects,  high 
concepts,  and  most  odiously 


of  all  celebrity  guests.  (And 
most  odiously  of  odiously , 
this  somehow  resulted  in  two 
programmes  this  month  fea- 
turing Donald  Trump  rampna 
without  parental  adviso- 
ries) . . .And  so  in  the  end, 
Joyal  viewers  come  away  dis- 
appointed, and  sweep-suck- 
ers viewers  don’t  see  why 
anyone  would  watch  these 
shows  in  the  first  place. 
Season-ender:  It  makes  you 
want  to  shoot  JR  all  over 


Blue  blues . . . Interview 


again.  Ever  since  then,  it 
seems,  every  show  has  to  end 
on  a cliffhanger.  It  matters 
uttle  that  true  suspense  is 
simply  not  possible;  popular 
characters  only  die  when 
their  occupants  get  movie 
careers.  We  know,  for  exam- 
ple, that  unless  TheX-Files 
plans  to  ge  t truly  weird . Fox 
Mulder  didn’t  really  commit 
suicide;  he’s  still  under  con- 
tract  But  the  most  annoying 
cliffhanger  this  year  was  Ho- 
nucide-,  in  the  last  two  min- 
utes, apropos  of  nothing  ffrat 
had  gone  before.  Yapfaet  Kotto 
told  the  squad  room  he  had 
just  received  a phone  call 
from  headquarters  and  that 
"three  months  from  now. 
none  of  us  may  be  here”. ' 
Maybe  me  neither. 

That 's  buggered  the  summer 
for  half  of  you.  then.  Larry 
Doyle,  scriptwriter  for  The 
bunpsons.  on  what  he  hates 
Oooid  the  miserable  month  of 
May  on  TV  for  the  online  mag 
unoa.Slate.com. 

All  the  world 

THE  Independent . . used  to 
he  my  fa  vourite  paper,  but 
now  I buy  it  for  a laugh; 


though  you  have  to  adm  e 

an  editor  insane  enough] 
publish  his  own  poetry . . 
The  sneery,  whiny  voice  « 
Guardian  excelled  at  excL 
sively  for  a long  time  popij 
all  over  the  place  now. 

Reading  a newspaper  is- 
bit  like  goingto  a good  to- 
neraL  Everybody  loves  a f 
neral  because  you’re  not  e 
pected  to  have  a good  time 
whereas  the  aggressive 
romance  of  a wedding  is  a 
recipe  for  social  disaster . 
or  course,  if  you  really  wa 
to  know  what’s  going  on  ii 
the  world,  you  need  a raae 
pie-  Preferably  Hello!,  w! 

colour  pictures  of  the 
best  wakes.  And  I almost  t 


watsi  vogue  that  the  tri- 

sssesssF**** 

Carole  Morin  mordant  in  the 
"eto  Statesman. 

You  can  e-mail 
j^kdaw^giuudianxo.uk.: 
fax  0171-713486$:  write  Jack, 
daw.  The  Guardian,  H9  Far- 
r2ggdon  Road,  London  BCIR 

uun. 
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fiieg  to  keep  windfall  tax  low,  this  page 
jomoirow;  Alarm  bells  ring  at  Channel  4 
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Second  chance 
for  Silicon  UK 


°„u*  • • . In  its  drive  to  win  new  customers,  the  branchless  telephone  banking  group  First  Direct  is  launching  the  first  ever  advertising  campaign  in  BT  phoneboxes, 
including  the  kiosk  above,  seen  setting  sail  for  the  Hebridean  Isle  of  Moll 
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Car  maker  talks  to  unions  about  introducing  flexible  practices  in  exchange  for  jobs  and  investment 

Vaiixhall  imports  work  deal 


ChrieBanfo 

Business  Correspondent 

VAUXHALL  is  to  in- 
troduce continental- 
style  working;  prac- 
tices at  its  catf  plants 
in  return  for  mas- 
sive investments  in  he w car 
production  and  jobs. 

Although  company  and 
unions  are  tight-lipped  about 
the  talks,  both  s/des  are 
thought  to  be  keen  for  an 
agreement . which  would  lift 
productivity  at  thj  two  fac- 
tories, usher  in  mare  flexible 
working  and  creati  hundreds 
of  new  jobs. 


Union  negotiators  are  due 
to  meet  management  in  early 
June  in  a two-day  session 
aimed  at  concluding  a deal. 
Armed  with  the  new  arrange- 
ments, Vauxhall  managers 
will  then  lobby  the  board  of 
General  Motors,  which  owns 
Vauxhall,  for  investment  to 
build  the  new  Corsa  small  car 
at  the  Luton  factory. 

Both  unions  and  managers 
believe  that  Luton’s  long-term 
fixture  hinges  cm  its  success  in 
winning  the  investment. 
Sales  of  the  larger  Vectra  car, 
also  built  there,  are  starting 
to  fall  off  and  production  is 
slated  to  drop  sharply  in  com- 
ing months. 


Manufacture  of  the  Corsa, 
alongside  the  Vectra  and  its 
eventual  replacement,  would 
allow  Vauxhall  to  recruit  a 
third  shift  to  work  nights  at 
the  plant.  But,  more  impor- 
tantly, the  small  car  would 
give  the  plant  greater  employ- 
ment security  because  levels 
of  production  could  be 
switched  between  models  ac- 
cording to  demand. 

But  to  win  the  investment, 
Vauxhall  managing  director 
Nick  Reilly  is  thought  to  need 
promises  of  higher  productiv- 
ity and  flexibility  to  ward  oft  | 
competing  claims  from  other 
continental  plants. 

The  working  practices 


under  discussion  include  a 
"corridor  agreement"  used  in 
Germany,  whereby  shopfloor 
employees  work  longer  hours 
at  short  notice  when  demand 
requires.  These  hours  are 
banked  and  used  as  time  oft 
when  demand  is  slacker. 

One  source  dose  to  the 
talks  said  Luton  “would  not 
survive  with  such  [European} 
overcapacity  on  one  car".  He 
said  the  corridor  agreement 
would  allow  the  plant  to  meet 
production  schedules  “at  the 
drop  of  a hat”. 

Unions  are  thought  to  want 
a shorter  working  week  in 
return,  and  to  ensure  mem- 
bers are  not  out  of  pocket  as  a 


result  of  changes  in  pay  for 
working  unsociable  hours 

The  GM  board  is  due  to  de- 
cide where  to  build  the  new 
Corsa  within  six  months,  and 
possibly  as  early  as  next 
month.  The  car  will  probably 
start  production  in  2000. 

Parallel  talks  are  under 
way  at  Ellesmere  Port  on 
Merseyside,  where  a third 
shift  is  also  planned.  The 
company  is  now  putting  in 
new  production  facilities  to 
build  the  Astra  car  and  to  lift 
productivity  sharply  in  a 
£300  million  modernisation 
programme. 

Vauxhall's  move  mirrors 
that  of  Rover,  the  BMW  sub- 


sidiary, which  is  negotiating 
with  unions  over  a new  jobs 
for  life  deal  in  return  for  flexi- 
ble working.  Rover  wants  the 
freedom  to  increase  hours  at 
short  notice,  with  workers 
given  time  off  in  lieu. 

In  exchange,  the  company 
will  concede  greater  freedom 
on  holidays  and  guaranteed 
overtime.  Workers  will  not  be 
sacked  so  tong  as  they  are 
flexible  about  what  they  do. 

The  Corsa,  built  in  Spain, 
Mexico  and  Germany,  would 
come  to  a Luton  factory  al- 
ready modernised  two  years 
ago  by  a £136  million  invest- 
ment aimed  at  improving  the 
quality  of  the  bodyshop. 
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In  Parts 

'will  tomorrow 
a “stepping 
towards  full 
the  OECD,  the 
ve  club  of  rich 
a move  by  the 
resuscitate  Mos- 
programme ' of 


r the  Russian 
applied  to  join 
Organisation 
and  Devdop- 
commrttee” 
established  to 
economic  links 
old  Iron  Curtain. 
The  ambun  cement  will  be 
made  at /he  end  of  a two-day 
tween  OECD  min- 
isters iifaris. 

The  (fcCD  Secretariat  sees 
— which  will 
tatives  from 
as  well  as  Russia 
testing  ground  tor 
ibership. 
task  of  the  com- 
to  help  Russia  put  in 
* market  institutions 
swiftly  to  a free  mar- 
lamy,”  an  OECD  offi- 

insiders  suspect 
Rushan  liberalisation  has 
derailed  by  political  in- 
ity.  fears  eft  the  tenure  of 
Yeltsin  and  by  the 
sion  of  organised  crime. 


The  World  Economic  Forum 
said  last  week  that  Russia 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Inter- 
national list  for  investors  and 
that  reform  seemed  to  have 
ground  to  a halt. 

In  a separate  measure,  the 
ministerial  meeting  is  ex- 
pected to  agree  to  criminalise 
the  bribing  of  government 
officials  by  companies  com- 
peting for  lucrative  contracts 
in  the  Third  World. 

The  US  already  prohibits 
American  firms  from  using 
bribery  in  the  tendering  pro- 
cess, and  will  complain  that 
companies  from  other  OECD 
countries  are  gaining  an  un- 
fair advantage  by  allowing 
the  practice.  The  UK  — repre- 
sented by  Helen  Liddell,  the 
new  economic  secretary  to 
the  Treasury  — Is  likely  to 
support  a general  move  to 
punish  bribery. 

After  the  formal  end  of  the 
OECD  tti  iniotpr-iai  conference 
tomorrow,  a meeting  will  be 
held  with  an  invited  Russian 
delegation  to  outline  the 
plans  for  the  liaison  commit- 
tee and  discuss  moves  to  help 
other  former  Communist 
countries.  Hungary  and  the 
Czech  Republic  are  already 
OECD  members. 

Tomorrow  will  also  see  the 
signing  of  an  accord  between 
Russia  and  Nato  clearing  the 
path  for  former  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  to  join  Nato. 


Cooperative  move- 
ment yesterday  Issued  a 
defiant  challenge  to  any 
potential  bidder  waiting  to 
follow  up  the  recent  attack 
from  entrepreneur  Andrew 
Regan  who  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  break  up  the  CWS. 

The  annual  Co-operative 
Congress,  the  parliament  of 
the  movement,  called  for  “all 
necessary  steps”  to  be  taken 
to  conserve  the  assets  of  Co- 
op societies  “for  the  benefit  of 
current  and  fixture  genera- 
tions of  Co-operators." 

These  steps  include  a new 
Co-operative  Act  which 
would  clarify  the  position  of 


Coops.  The  congress  presi- 
dent, Pauline  Green  MEP, 
said  she  hoped  to  see  the  act 
passed  during  this  Parlia- 
ment But  she  told  the  confer- 
ence in  Cardiff  that  Coops 
had  to  perform  better  and 
work  more  closely  together, 
especially  the  CWS  and  its 
sister  organisation.  Coopera- 
tive Retail  Service  (CRS). 

She  said:  “Boards  of  direc- 
tors must  hold  their  manage- 
ment to  account  for  their 
shortcomings.  The  movement 
must  do  better  at  what  it 
ought  to  do  best  — cooperate, 
for  goodness  sake.  Let  the 
CWS  and  CRS  focus  on  what 
they  can  do  together  rather 
than  bang  on  about  their  dif- 
ferences which  only  a handful 


know  about,  let  alcme  care 
about" 

A stream  of  speakers 
warned  that  other  predators 
were  waiting  to  pounce,  and 
that  they  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  defeat  than  Mr  Regan. 
“We  should  beware  of  bask- 
ing in  our  temporary  success. 
Were  we  really  so  united?" 
asked  Keith  Patterson. 

Harry  Tring.  from  Shef- 
field. said  unification  was 
essential.  He  said:  "We  must 
look  at  what  the  movement 
needs,  not  what  is  good  for 
individuals.  The  only  way  is 
for  the  CWS  and  CRS  to 
merge.  Let  us  prepare  our- 
selves so  that  we  never  face 
these  problems  again.” 

Alan  Gill,  from  Leeds,  said 


the  Co-op  must  return  to  its 
values,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  Coop  Bank.  “There  will 
be  another  Regan  and  if  we 
don't  get  back  to  our  coopera- 
tive principles  we  don’t  de- 
serve to  survive." 

Speaking  after  the  debate, 
the  CWS  chief  executive,  Gra- 
ham Mehnoth.  promised  that 
action  was  being  taken  be- 
hind the  scenes  to  end  the  tra- 
ditional hostility  between  the 
two  largest  Coop  retailers. 
“It  is  important  for  CWS  and 
CRS  to  trade  and  work 
together,”  he  said. 

9 Congress  was  told  that  last 
year  total  Coop  sales  rase  al- 
most 2 per  cent  to  nearly 
£8  billion,  but  profits  fell  from 
£160  million  to  £136  million. 


Victor  Keegan 

TONY  BLAIR'S  breathtak- 
ing start  has  left  friends 
and  foes  gasping  for  air. 
But  in  the  end.  he  will  be 
judged  not  by  how  fast  he 
came  out  of  the  starting  stalls 
but  by  how  well  he  finished: 
that  means  how  much  sus- 
tainable economic  wealth 
Labour  generates  and  how 
equitably  it  is  distributed. 

The  outgoing  Conservatives 
— despite  windfall  oil  and  pri- 
vatisation revenues  — man- 
aged only  modest  growth,  in- 
equitably spread. 

Can  Labour  do  any  better 
without  all  these  advantages? 
Success  will  depend  on 
macro-economic  policy.  We 
must  wait  until  the  Budget  to 
see  whether  Gordon  Brown 
has  the  stomach  for  the  fiscal 
adjustment  necessary  to  keep 
sterling  on  this  planet 
But  equally  daunting  is  the 
challenge  of  micro-economic 
policy.  Thatcherism's  historic 
bequest  was  reform  of  the 
labour  markets.  This  Govern- 
ment's task  is  quite  different 
It  is  management  of  the  digi- 
tal revolution  — the  Internet 
in  particular  — as  it  reaches 
out  to  a mass  audience. 

This  offers  fantastic 
rewards,  comparable  to  those 
during  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, but  there  is  a catch.  It  is 
a near  American  monopoly 
dominated  by  companies  like 
Microsoft  (which  makes  over 
90  per  cent  of  all  personal 
computer  operating  systems), 
Intel  which  makes  the  key 
micro  chip,  Netscape  which 
dominates  the  software  used 
to  browse  the  Web,  Cisco 
which  makes  the  routers,  and 
so  OIL 

Britain  has  pockets  of  excel- 
lence and  sprouting  opportu- 
nities (from  software  for  com- 
puter games  to  the  raw 
material  for  a film  industry) 
but  virtually  nothing  to  chal- 
lenge the  Divine  Right  of  the 
Americans  to  do  it  their  way. 

The  evolution  of  the  digital 
revolution,  from  an  elitist 
hobby  Into  a mass  market 
offers  an  opportunity  for  Brit- 
ain to  get  back  into  the  game. 

Unlike  setting  up  a new 
plant,  it  doesn’t  require  vast 
capital  nor  the  assembly-line 
mentality  which  seems  anath- 
ema to  the  British  psyche. 
Nor  does  it  necessarily 
require  the  establishment  of  a 
world-wide  delivery  system, 
because  that  is  precisely  what 
the  Internet  offers  for 
nothing. 


versified  from  declining 
smokestack  industries  into  a 
hive  of  information  technol- 
ogy companies. 

It  is  the  Californian  model, 
with  its  mix  of  public  infras- 
tructural investment,  net- 
works and  “knowledge  entre- 
preneurs” that  we  should 
follow  rather  than  the  Asian 
one.  He  points  out  that  one 
firm  alone.  Kleiner  Perkins, 
has  invested  £1  billion 
(£625  million)  to  help  start  250 
companies  which  in  1995 
were  worth  $85  billion. 
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INK  what  might  hap- 
pen in  Europe  if  Tony 
Blair  used  his  reforming 
zeal  to  persuade  other  mem- 
ber states  to  divert  half  of  the 
billions  squandered  every 
year  by  the  CAP  into  venture 
capital  funds  to  leap-frog 
Europe  back  into  the  digital 
revolution. 

The  whole  of  Europe  would 
gain  from  such  a move  — 
thereby  bolstering  Blair's  cre- 
dentials to  advancing  it  — but 
Britain  could  gain  dispropor- 
tionately. The  UK  has  the  best 
venture  capital  infrastructure 
in  Europe  and  English  is  the 
lingua  franca  of  the  Internet 

There  is  no  better  time 
than  now  because  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Internet  towards  a 
mass  market  is  creating  de- 
mand for  new.  cheaper  prod- 
ucts (like  £300  network  com- 
puters and  set-top  boxes  to 
convert  televisions,  plus 
masses  of  software  opportuni- 
ties) that  don’t  have  to  be 
produced  by  the  US  compa- 
nies that  dominate  the 
market. 

What's  the  catch?  The  main 
one  is  ideological.  It  requires 
government  intervention  at  a 
time  when  it  has  gone  out  (ft 
fashion.  But  this  is  a new, 
kind  of  intervention,  not  the 
nationalisation  of  very  old 
Labour.  It  would  be  designed 
to  transform  the  infrastruc- 
ture in  which  these  decisions 
are  made  and  make  available 
(on  private  sector  terms)  risk 
capital  to  correct  a big  imper- 
fection in  the  markets. 
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Plea  to  keep  windfall  tax  low 


Mcholas  Bannister 


INSTITUTE  of  Di- 
rectors will  today  de- 
mand that  Gordon 
Brown,  the  Chancellor, 
should  keep  his  proposed 
windfall  tax  on  the  privatised 
utilities  to  “the  lowest  poss- 
ible level”  even  though  the 
water  compan  ies  — one  of  the 
main  targets  of  the  tax  — are 
this  week  expected  to  start 
reporting  record  profits. 

The  IoD.  in  its  Budget  sub- 
mission to  the  Chancellor, 
says  the  Government’s  pro- 
posed weifare-to-work  pro- 
gramme, which  is  to  be 


funded  by  the  windfall  tax.  Is 
too  ambitious. 

Tbe  Government  intends  to 
use  tbe  programme  to  get 
2S0.000  long  term  unemployed 
young  people  off  the  dole 
queues  and  Into  work. 

The  IoD  dafans  that  young 
people  out  of  work  for  be- 
tween six  months  and  a year 
have  a good  chance  (ft  finding 
a job  anyway,  so  including 
them  in  the  programme 
would  only  add  to  the  cost. 

The  City  is  looking  for  clues 
as  to  how  the  water  industry 
will  cope  with  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  windfall  levy 
when  they  report  their  full 
year  results  over  the  nest  few 


weeks.  Anglian  Water  is  due 
to  kick  off  the  sector’s  results 
season  on  Wednesday  with 
pre-tax  profits  expected  to  he 
up  from  £238.6  million  to  be- 
tween £242  million  and  £260 
million. 

The  IoD  has  also  told  Mr 
Brown  that  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  higher  taxes  to 
fine  tune  the  economy,  and 
suggested  that  the  "least 
worst”  tax  raising  option 
would  be  the  phased  aboli- 
tion <ft  mortgage  interest 
relief.  There  was  also  a case 
for  a modest  tightening  in 
fiscal  policy. 

Brokers  HSBC  James  Capel 
today  suggests  that  Mr  Brown 


could  raise  at  least  £7  billion 
through  increasing  personal 
sector  taxation,  for  example, 
by  phasing  out  mortgage  tax 
relief  or  restricting  personal 
allowances  to  the  basic  rate. 

The  firm's  economics  team 
also  said  the  Budget  needed  to 
include  “a  radical  reform  or 
proposal  to  reform  the  struc- 
ture of  UK  corporation  tax, 
which  is  currently  biased 
against  investment”. 

It  said  the  proposals  needed 
to  go  well  beyond  a simple 
reduction  in  advanced  corpo- 
ration tax,  which  would  raise 
revenue  but  do  very  little  to 
lower  the  cost  of  capital  for 
industry.  ' 


,T  it  does  need  is 
brains  and  invention 
— with  which  the 
British  are  well-endowed  — a 
determination  to  succeed  and 
a better  system  of  venture 
capital  to  match  people  with 
ideas  to  entrepreneurs  with 
money. 

In  an  interesting  Demos 
commentary  published  today, 
Charles  Lead  beater  argues 
for  a silicon  transplant  to 
turn  Britain  Into  the  Califor- 
nia of  Europe,  successfully  CL- 


ONE Y alone  won't 
guarantee  success. 
The  biggest  problem 
(and  cost)  is  not  generating 
new  ideas  and  companies  but 
ensuring  they  are  able  to  mar- 
ket their  products 
successfully. 

No  one  has  satisfactorily 
explained  why.  during  the 
part  30  years,  Britain  reached 
a pre-eminent  global  position 
in  pharmaceuticals  yet  lost 
out  on  computers  and 
software. 

No  one  accuses  Microsoft, 
the  world's  biggest  indepen- 
dent software  firm,  of  ever 
having  had  an  original  idea 
yet  it  is  still  increasing  its  for- 
midable grip  on  the  informa- 
tion world. 

But  its  continued  success 
isn't  predestined.  The  unprec- 
edented economics  of  the  In- 
ternet — in  which  there  is  no 
extra  cost  in  producing  40 
million  copies  of  software 
than  one  (with  free  telephonic 
delivery)  is  transforming  the 
opportunities  for  new  and 
late  entrants  to  get  a slice  of 
the  action. 

In  the  race  for  digital  su- 
premacy, the  best  advice  for 
Britain  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
lies,  as  so  often.  In  the  great- 
est cliche.  Nothing  ventured, 
nothing  gained.  There  could 
be  no  more  fitting  motto  for 
an  integrated  Europe. 


House  buyers  ‘put 
heart  before  head’ 


Lisa  Buckingham 


host  websites  alert  Bank  to  Net’s  crime  potential 


i Radford  and 

Bannister 


i USINESSKS  with  In- 
ternet pages  should 
'watch  out  for  an  en- 
new  crime  — the 
1 website. 

A new.  unpublished 

report  by  the  National 
' ' Intelligence  Seri 

I vice  reveals  organised 
[ crime's  use  of  Net  technol- 
ogy to  create  problems  for 
business  and  law  agencies. 
The  Bank  of  England 

warns  at  Hie  same  time  that 


people  depositing  money 
with  organisations  over  the 
Internet  risk  losing  it. 

••Fraud  on  the  Internet  is 
just  beginning."  said  Gar- 
eth McLachlan  of  the  orga- 
nised crime  unit.  Workers 
have  used  the  Net  to  de- 
fraud their  own  companies, 
or  to  steal  data. 

“There  was  a case 
recently  of  a company 
■which  set  up  a marketing 
scheme,  getting  , people  to 

invest;  it  is  a basic  pyramid 
scheme  and  that  is  s°tos 
through  tbe  courts  at  the 
moment.  They  estimate 


they  made  something  like 
£9  million  [£5-5  million]  in 
five  months.” 

The  other  scam  ia  the  ad- 
vance-fee fraud.  “They  set 
up  a website  that  looks  rep- 
utable, saying:  we  will  pro- 
vide financing  for  a bnsi- 
ness  venture,  submit  a 
business  plan  and  $10,000 
for  our  consideration  fees. 
If  iron  go  down  that  route, 
as  a couple  of  victims  have 
done,  you  are  asked  tor 
more  and  more  money.” 

A simpler  way  is  to  use  a 
website  to  “offer”  credit- 
card  sales,  thereby  fraudu- 


lently gaining  access  to 
cardholders’  numbers. 

“One  we  have  seen 
recently  uses  the  tech- 
niques for  backing  web- 
pages. A company  was  sell- 
ing modems  over  the  Net. 
Somebody  replaced  the 
website  with  an  almost 
identical  one  which  adver- 
tised modems  for  about 
£100  less.  Because  this  com- 
pany had  set  up  an  auto- 
mated system  to  take  credit 
card  numbers  and  process 
orders,  they  were  contrac- 
tually obliged  to  sell  the 
modems  at  that  price, 


which  led  to  a substantial 
loss.” 

The  trick,  he  says.  Is  to 
exploit  programming  weak- 
nesses to  gain  control  of  the 

server,  move  the  webpage 
file  and  put  another  in  its 
place.  If  yon  don’t  do  some- 
thing obvious  — as  hap- 
pened to  America’s  CIA. 
which  suddenly  became  the 
Central  Stupidity  Agency  — 
you  could  get  away  with  it 
for  a while. 

“If  all  yon  are  changing  is 
a phone  number  so  that  the 
orders  go  to  a rival  com- 
pany, then  it  Is  much 


harder  for  the  web  ad  minis- 
trator  to  notice.” 

Mr  McLachlan  is  the 
author  of  the  NCIS  report 
on  computerised  crime.  Be 
will  be  introducing  its 
themes  at  a computer- 
crime  conference  in  Lon- 
don next  week.  He  cannot, 
he  says,  put  numbers  to  the 
scale  of  potential  hazard. 

“We  are  still  not  even 
able  to  come  up  with  a 
number  for  people  using 
the  Internet.  So  coining  up 
with  a number  for  how 
often  people  commit  crimes 
is  impossible  at  this  stage.” 


ETHER  It  costs 
£30.000  or  £500,000, 
most  house  buyers 
will  happily  splash  out  for 
their  “castle"  on  gut  instinct 
rather  than  for  rational 
reasons.  But,  according  to  a 
new  survey,  as  home  owners 
face  a possible  cut  in  mort- 
gage interest  tax  relief  in  the 
next  Budget,  letting  their 
hearts  rule  their  heads  fa 
often  to  their  financial 
detriment 

Although  location  remains 
the  over-riding  factor  for  four 
out  of  every  five  home  buy- 
ers, rally  a handful  (ft  those 
moving  house  ever  bothers  to 
check  the  bills  they  are  likely 
to  pay  on  their  new  property. 
And  nearly  80  per  cent  of 
people  decide  to  buy  the 
second  they  walk  through  the 


front  door.  "Although  buying 
a house  is  a practical  busi- 
ness requiring  a great  deal  of 
organisation,  the  survey 
reveals  that  the  vast  majority 
or  people  trust  gut  instinct 
and  know  instantly  when 
they  have  found  the  right 
house,”  said  Adrian  Murphy, 
of  glass  company  Pilkington, 
which  commissioned  the 
research. 

Although  price  was  crucial 
to  the  878,000  people  who 
moved  home  in  England  and 
Wales  last  year,  only  16  per 
cent  of  buyers  were  worried 
about  their  future 
neighbours. 

The  results  of  the  research 
Offered  hope  for  the  glass 
maker  in  that  people  like 
light . airy  houses  but  most 
builders  are  tending  to  de- 
crease window  sizes  to  con- 
form with  energy  efficiency 
rules. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.05 
Austria  IS -90 
Belgium  55.10 
Canada  2.18 
Cyprus  0-7950 
Denmark  10.24 
Finland  B.15 


France  8.B7 
Germany  2.6700 
Greece  428.60 
Hong  Kong  12.23 
India  58.46 
Ireland  1.0460 
Israel  5-55 


Italy  2.650 
Malta  0.6030 
Netherlands  2.9900 
New  Zealand  2.28 
Norway  11.13 
Portugal  269.00 
Saudi  Arabia  6.00 


Singapore  227 
Soufli  Atrta  7.05 
Spain  22330 
Sweden  12.06 
Switzerland  Z22 
Turkey  221.420 
USA  1.5900 
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Hancock’s  belter  has  the  Beeb  blushing 

!— K I I somewhere  in  Central  Amer-  | thing  very  substantial  to  | As  we  reach  the  dog-end  of  | in  the  autumn  despite  show- 
VJl  wl"  I IX  I ica.  Those  golden  days  of  which  to  handcuff  them.  Sue  tobacco  sponsorship,  TV  ing  signs  of  being  past  its  seU- 
VJV-/I  lU— I il  crypto-sport  were  revived  for  Barker  — good  call  — has  money  becomes  increasingly  by  date.  Sore,  Hancock  is 


Martin 

Keiner 


IN  the  final  days  of  ITVs 
World  of  Sport  programme 
I seem  to  recall  balloon 
hopping  featuring  promi- 
nently. The  competitors,  each 
of  whom  was  attached  to  a 
small  hot-air  balloon,  would 
race  along  a runway  before 
launching  themselves  sky- 
ward. The  winner,  I believe, 
was  the  one  who  covered  the 
longest  distance  while  air- 
borne. It  was  a laughable 
spectacle,  resembling  those 
scratchy  black  and  white 
newsreels  of  early  attempts  at 
man-powered  flight. 

If  memory  serves,  when 
there  was  no  balloon  hopping 
available.  World  of  Sport 
would  fill  the  desperate  hours 
between  Saint  and  Greavesie 
and  the  ITV  Seven  with  end- 
less footage  of  idiots  diving 
into  the  sea  from  cliff-tops 


somewhere  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Those  golden  days  of 
crypto-sport  were  revived  for 
me  by  a dip  in  They  Think 
It's  AH  Over  in  which  two 
men  appeared  to  be  racing 
Dinky  toys  attached  to  elastic 
bands.  This  was  a sport  called 
belt  sander  racing,  about 
which  the  panellists  made 
merry,  until  the  host  Nick 
Hancock  announced  that  belt 
sander  racing  was  to  be  the 
mainstay  of  BBC  Sport's 
autumn  schedule. 

I think  he  was  joking  but  it 
was  a gag  that  will  not,  I sus- 
pect. have  pleased  BBC  Sport 
as  much  as  it  appeared  to 
please  Hancock  himself.  On  a 
weekend  when  Sky  had  cap- 
tured so  much  of  the  live 
sport  that  it  had  to  comman- 
deer Sky  One  as  an  overspill 
channel  for  the  action 
squeezed  off  Sky  Sports  One. 
Two  and  Three,  any  chuckles 
at  the  BBC  will  have  been  de- 
cidedly hollow.  Nor  will  the 
deal  between  Chelsea  and 
Channel  Five  for  the  Euro- 
pean matches  have  helped. 

These  must  be  anxious  days 
at  BBC  Sport,  with  the  estab- 
lished crowd-pleasers  among 
their  presenters  hurriedly  of- 
fered golden  handcuffs  with 
no  sign  that  there  will  be  any- 


thing very  substantial  to 
which  to  handcuff  them.  Sue 
Barker  — good  can  — has 
been  lined  up  to  replace 
David  Coleman  on  Question 
of  Sport  and  there  is  talk  of 
Sir  Desmond  being  handed 
the  poisoned  chalice  of  a chat 
show,  a format  so  moribund  it 
is  probably  more  in  need  of  a 
Doris  Stokes  than  a Desmond 
Lynam.  If  the  recent  chat- 
show  experiences  of  Aspel, 
Wogan  and  Gaby  are  any- 
thing to  go  by.  Sir  Des  may 
soon  regret  spurning  the  Sky 
gold  reportedly  on  offer. 


If  the  recent 
chat-show 
experiences  of 
Aspel,  Wogan 
and  Gaby  are 
anything  to  go 
by,  Sir  Des  may 
regret  spurning 
the  Sky  gold 


As  we  reach  the  dog-end  of 
tobacco  sponsorship,  TV 
money  becomes  increasingly 
important  to  sport,  which 
probably  means  more  events 
like  the  European  super  ban- 
tamweight fight  between 
Spencer  Oliver  and  Martin 
Krastev  last  week,  when  the 
homely  Edmonton  venue  was 
dominated  by  a huge  Sky 
hoarding  and  the  MC  John 
McDonald  prefaced  each  an- 
nouncement with  ‘‘Sports 
fans  and  Sky  fans ..."  A Sky 
fan,  one  assumes,  is  someone 
who  actually  enjoys  paying 
£26.99  a month  for  something  . 
that  used  to  be  thrown  in  with  ! 
the  licence  fee.  - ! 

The  terrestrial  channels, 
starved  of  significant  action 
(and  some  of  the  insignificant 
action  as  well  — Live  TV,  a 
Manchester  cable  channel, 
has  signed  a deal  to  cover  Un- 
ited’s summer  tour  to  the  Far 
East)  will  have  to  box  ex- 
tremely clever  to  keep  the 
much  coveted  young  male 
sports-loving  audience. 

This  presumably  is  why 
Hancock  is  currently  the  hot- 
test property  on  TV  and  why 
They  Think  It's  All  Over, 
which  ended  its  current  run 
on  Saturday,  has  already 
been  booked  for  a new  series 


in  the  autumn  despite  show- 
ing signs  of  being  past  its  sell- 
by  date.  Sore,  Hancock  is 
funny  — although  nowhere 
near  as  funny  as  he  thinks  he 
is  — but  the  constant  jokes 
about  the  size  of  Gary  Lin- 
eker's ears,  about  England's 
cricketers  and  about  Man- 
chester United's  non-Mancu- 
nian following  are  now  be- 
coming a little  stale,  while 
most  of  Rory  McGrath's  and 
Lee  Hurst's  jokes  were  not 
funny  in  the  first  place. 

They  Think  It’s  All  Over 
has  Irony,  though,  a quality 
strained  at  by  Live  and  Dan- 
gerous on  Channel  Five  and 
Under  The  Moon  on  Channel 
Four  and  missed  by  a mile.  I 
fear  we  will  suffer  more  of 
these  post-loaded  sports 
shows,  where  an  amusing 
haircut  and  a smart-arse  atti- 
tude are  meant  to  compensate 
for  a lack  of  action. 

This  is  bad  news  for  those 
of  us  who  would  rather  have 
all  our  teeth  removed  without . 
anaesthetic  than  watch  an- , 
other  show  with  Dominik  Di- 
amond in  it  and  begins  to 
make  the  belt  sander  racing 
deal  look  attractive.  Alterna- 
tively, I wonder  what  Saint 
and  Greavesie  are  doing  these 
days. 


Live  Golf  Close  of  the  PGA 
Championship  tram  Wentworth. 
BBC2,  11am-12noon  and  1.30- 
5.30pm 

Live  Tennis  Opening  day  of  the 
French  Open  from  Paris. 
Eurosport  10am 
Racing  From  Sandown  Park, 
including  die  Temple  Stakes  at 
3.05pm. 

C4, 1.55pm 

Live  Footbafl  First  Division  play- 
off final.  Crystal  Palace  v 
Sheffield  United. 

Sky  3, 2pm 

Live  Super  League  St  Helens  v 
Wigan  Warriors. 

Sky  1,7pm 


Tuesday 


Live  Cricket  Kent  v 
Warwickshire  in  the  Benson  and 
Hedges  Cup  quarter-finals. 

Sky  1, 10.55am 

Live  Tennis  French  Open. 

Eurosport,  10am 

Racing  From  Hexham  and 

Sandown  Park. 

Sky 3,  6.30pm 

Live  Super  League  Halifax  Blue 
Sox  v Bradford  Bulls. 

Sky  7,  7.30pm 


There's  Only  One  Dairy  Fry  A 

look  at  a manager's  season. 

ITV,  10.40pm 


Wednesday  28 


Live  Rugby  Union  Border  v 
British  Lions. 

Sky  1,2pm 

Live  Tennis  French  Open. 
Eurosport  10am 
Racing  From  Ripon  and 
Newbury. 

Sky  3, 6.30pm 


Live  Athletics  From  Seville. 
Eurosport,  7pm 
Live  Tennis  French  Open. 
Eurosport  10am 
live  European  PGA  Gotf  Day 
one  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  Open. 
Sky  1.  10.30am-12.30pm  and  3- 
5pm 


Live  Super  League  Leeds 
Rhinos  v Warrington  Wolves. 
Skyl,  7pm 

Live  Tennis  French  Open. 

Eurosport,  10am 

Live  Golf  Deutsche  Bank  Open. 

Sky  1,  10.30am-12.30pm  and  3- 

5pm 

World  Wide  Rugby  Super  12s 

Sky  3. 4pm 


Live  Football  Poland  v England 
World  Cup  qualifier. 

C5,  7pm 


live  Tennis  French  Open. 
Eurosport,  10am 

Live  Cricket  Day  one  of 
Derbyshire  v the  Australians. 
Sky3,  11am 

Grandstand  Including  racing  , 
touring  cars,  rowing  and  cricket. 
BBC1, 12.30pm 
Live  Goff  Deutsche  Bank  Open. 
Sky  2, 1pm 

Live  Rlugby  Union  Western 
Province  v British  Lions. 

Skyl.  im 

Racing  From  Musselburgh  and 
Kemptqn. 

Sky  2.  Q.30pm 

Athletics  Hengelo  Grand  Prix. 
Eurosport  7.45pm 


ChaBenha  of  the  Champions 

Donovan  Bailey  and  Michael 
Johnson  race  tor  the  Fastest  Man 
on  Earth  tkle. 

Eurosport9pm 

Live  Cricket  Derbyshire  v the 
Australian?. 

Sky  2.11am 

Sunday  Grandstand  Including 
the  French  Crarby  and  cricket. 
BBC2, 1pm  \ ; . 

Live  Golf  Deutsche  Bank  Open. 
Sky  1, 1pm 

Live  Tennis  French  Open. 
Eurosport,  2fm 

World  Leagxe  of  American 
Football  Lordon  Monarchs  v 
Amsterdam  Acmirals. 

Sky  3, 2.30pm 

Live  Super  League  Halifax  Blue 
Sox  v St  Helens, 

Sky  1,  6.30pm 


SOCCER 


INTERNATIONAL 


England  ill  3 

ijoti  70.  Wii.jni  :o 


South  Africa  ,i|  1 

Mayings  4J 


SCOTTISH  CUP  FINAL 


NATIONWIDE 
PLAY-OFF  FINALS 
Division  Two 
VnBiinl  [D|  0 Cm 

M 140  ! 

Crewe  pioiKOtnd  lo  Dlvwon  One 

Division  Three 

Warth— titmi  lOi  1 Swan* 


new  5a  York  :2  OtvMon  Tea  Dorv 
caster  34  Ca-l  ote  Z6  Ke-gnicr  ?3  Hemel 
Hempstead  JO.  Wnni,^  a;  Borrow 

34.  Prosed  -s  Huiivrciteid  76 
HUH.  NATIONAL  PLAY-OFF  FIN- 
ALS: Junto*  U-ifl: Oul:en  4 sunning]  ey 
22.  Youth  11-18;  L-.-Mp  = jsi  5 Weal 
Hull  18  Cup!  Duel.:,  H,i:  74  Eltentnrough 
38 

AUSTRALIAN!  Super  League!  Ade- 
laide 22  ConWrbV , *2,  .;rcnvlla33  Perth 
2.  Brisbane  30  Ntrth  O-ecn-siand  TO 
South  Queensland . ? l.<zrn.  c :y  14  God 
Coast  10  Western  SuC-ir?&  ft.  Sown 
Sydney  38  lilawarra  .7,  Leading  aland- 
togai  * M BMfiPIJ  Pfe-y.  2 North 
Sydney  111-151.  aNewcus'j*  i:0-i4i 


PGA  CHAMPIONSHIP  iV.V 


I Oarrhto  (Sp) 

G Brand  Jor 
F Harrtngtoa 
O Bona 
A Cojka  (Gerl 
A Forabrand  iSwc) 

331 

R AHoriby  [Ausi 

D Smyth 

M PWo  i So  I 

J Plnara  tSpi 

323 

OHJggbM 
F Race  till 


SPANISH  LBAOUEi  Saturday!  Barce- 
lona 1 Dnoorlii.0  Coruna  0 
FRENCH  LEAGUE*  Saturday!  Monaco  3 
mantes  i:  Pjr»  Si  Germain  r Strasbourg  1. 
Auionn  3 Nice  i Runnns  1 Bjslm  3.  Ll- 
Havro  1 Soideaur  2.  Lons  0 Caen  0. 
Cannes  n Njnoy  I Montpellier  I Guin- 
gamp  0.  Moc  i Lilia  0 Lyon  8 Maisoiiio  0 
GERMAN  LEAGUE!  Saturday!  Hambur>] 

2 Borussla  EXvtmuiid  I.  Bochum  6 SI  Pauli 

0 Duisburg  a Borussia  Moenchengiad- 
bacn  3.  B.tvern  Munich  4 viB  Stuttgart  2. 
Arminij  BieluTald  1 Hansn  Rotlock  3. 
Scholke  0 Freiburg  3.  Karlsruhe  3 1A0 
Munich  0.  Warder  Bremen  1 Ferumj  Duos- 
soldo rr  0:  Cologne  4 Saver  Lovertuson  0 
PORTUGUESE  LEAGUE!  Beavista  5 Sal- 
auoiros  0:  Ea pmrio  i Chares  1 Fqiors*  a 
Leina  a:  hio  am?  i Setubai  cr  Man  u mo  e 
Gil  Vicomo  C.  Lbcj  0 Biaga  D.  Oulmanies 

1 BelQrtenaes  0 Saturday!  Porto  J Bee- 
tled I.  Leading  itandngn  1 Porto  iP33. 
PB82).  2 Sporting  (31-661.  3 Srmficu 
IW-5GI 

ITALIAN  LEAGUE:  Cdgtldn  3 Sim 030*18 
A.  Fioreniina  3 Regglana  D.  Interim  Wnaio 

3 Napoli  3:  Lae'o  * vonsna  i.  AC  Parma  i 
Bologna  0.  P-fregui  3 AS  Roma  0;  Udtnose 

4 Piacenza  0,  Vicenza  3 AC  Milan  <3.  W- 
dayi  Aulania  1 Juwniue  1 

DUTCH  LEAGUE!  Fortuna  Siltaw  2 Aja, 
Amsterdam  1;  PC  Twenlo  Erracnode  4 MAC 
Breda  0;  be  GraiKcnap  Dcvluicnem  5 
POda  JC  KorVrade  2.  Vneaao  Arnhem  i 
f£C  Ntlmegon  1.  RKC  Waaiwlp  5 A Z Aih- 
rnaar  0.  FC  Groningen  t Sparta  £ FC  Vo- 
londam  5 FC  Ulractil  2.  Fevenoord  Roller- 
dam  a sc  Heeronveon  3.  pSv  Eindhoven  3 
Willem  11  Tilburg  1 

WOULD  CUPi  Allan  «mi  group  Ihrat 
LtD(*istan  6 Cambodia  0.  Group  aauoni 
Lctunop  1 Singapore  1 Orotm  olgMi  . 
Tajikistan  2 TurkmoinMan  1:  China  3 Vi«-  ; 
nan  1. 

AUSTRALIAN  LEAGUE  FINAL!  BrlSMl* 

2 Sydney  0. 

TOUR  MATOti  Brunei  0.  Chelsea  6. 


RUGBY  UNION 

TOUR  MATCHES 

Eastern  Provlncu  II  BriWh  Lions  39 

Buenos  Air 03  23  England  21 

Romania  33  Waled  A 43 

SANYO  CUP 

Wasps  31  World  XV  52 

FRENCH  CHAMPIONSHIP!  SamMlnatsi 

Bourgaln  21  Monderrand  17.  Toulouse  23 

Agon  18. 

SUPER  1 2:  Suiul  OnaAn  ACT  33  Wellmg- 
lon  30.  Auckland  Blue*  55  Natal  38 
PACIFIC  MM  MATCH.  Canada  35  Hong 
Kong  27 


RUGBY  LEAGUE 

AlUAHCg-cmamtowaMp:  Hull  Kfi 
10  Lend*  3?  DhitatonOnaiLoIgn  23  Lon- 
don 14  Widnee  48  Workington  8;  Shei- 


1 Wooman 

205 

67  iS  70 

DOarha 

206 

86  -166 

EMsiSAi 

807 

6?  71  67 

R FaWe  70 

f 7 TO 

S Amaa  |Trl| 

209 

7tl£?  70 

DOBtard 

■n  -13  72 

DCdlund  iSwe' 

810 

■q::6B 

A Cabrara  lArgl 


P Wollea 
■ Romero  [Arg) 


J Samtolin  |&*nsi 
JRobaon 


CSimpaen  ISDI 


ANOPSNfMiUauner).  FtadioMw 

iGB-lre  unless  slated  I 

SSS 

EStotaali  iGerl  85  68  85  S8 

SOS 

D Lynn  71-66  83  07 

S  ThmJng  (Den)  888887  06 

K Certoaiml  rust  E6G7TOOO 

871 

M Goggla  |Ausi  69  68  68  08 

278 

J Axgrea  <3wei  89  70  66  01 

5 Ctftachor  70898469 

273 

RSHwlAul)  7367  68  08 

974 

WBomratt  66  706870 

S Defagrange  rFr>  67  66  7367 

Alan  27S  B Davis  89  70  87  69  870  G 
Mtfhs  73  67  71  6G:  A Barnett  72  70  66  ASK  A 
Callibcn  68  72  64  73. 

MASTERCARD  COLONIAL  jFgrt 
IV'Srth  To-asl.  L adding  third-rauad 


6?  70  66  07 
70  89  64  B9 


66  70  68  70 

67  66  73  67 


M Oronbera  (Swel 
W Wwlwr  fjA| 


P Carry 
IGarfautt 
P OmUSey  [AuaJ 

JM  OiazabAJ  iSt) 

V Stogfa  IFipi 
M D*d> 

Q |BVtDD 

FNobDoiNZi 


AGtdeen 

T OJorn  iCtenl 

E Darcy 

21 B 

P Tenvefnan  iUS| 
NPaath(Swe) 
CWMtatowiSAl 
J Cmmm  (Argl  74  72  T2 
R Rafferty 
MFeriyiP-i 
4 Townsend  (US) 

COrr 

A Egeaerl  ISwit-j 
B Ladder  (Ger  i 

an* 

DRebartsOd 

SCogn 

DBerregnfSp) 

P-U  JahMNMI  (Sne) 

P ludblam  rSwoi 

K Ertksaon  i5wep 


SPate 
J Leonard 
BFaxoa 

K Triplett 

ITmy 

L Roberts 
D Duval 
J Humton 


D Hart 
PStawan 

FAOerw 

D A Wolbrfng 


O  Waite 
SEBdnglen 


KKoaokJM 
L Janzan 
JGaBaghai 
CBtadtot 

P Burke 

J Hangar  t 
TKfta 
II  Brocks 
B Oterann 
PZoaOaf 


BEstae 

LHattUca 

LNalson 

LWaddns 


JOzakl 
SHoota 
D Martin 
RCoohrai 


THornon 

SShamOdn 

MBrtaky 


TEUR  CHAMFtONSHlP  |Saunton.  East 
Course)  Rnafc  It  Btorai  tGIHheraa) 

M K Burton  151  George's  Hill)  tour  and  two 

TENNIS 

DAWS  CUFlEavSAhlCPd  Zoo* 

Group  thw  RtdgOaia  bi  Monaco  3-0 

|Bul  name*  first  I Kesidnov  M C Bo- 
s'o  7-5  6-4:  o Staneyetiev  H & Graan  8-3 
W6-J,  I Bratanova  TrMkovbtC 
BoggeuiS  Graan  6-7  e-2  8-1 . Bsteela  Ll 
Moldova  I-t  i E«  names  first  G 
Vllms  loot  to  O SUc  1-6  3-6:  R Boseh  Dl  J 
GoiDan  3-66-4  &-3:  A Lazgin/Qerl 
VtUaa  M J Gorbo/VO  Slnio  6-3  6-31  Ke- 
nya! bt  Malta  2-1  (Ken  name*  flrsc  A 
Caoymr  H G Asaak  6-4  6-2.  P Wefcesa  DL 
M Scnembri  6-3  4-6  5-2:  a coapsi^N 
Odour  lost  to  O Aociak/C  Gattl.  Algeria 
bt  Cameroon  2-1  (Alg  name*  first-  M 
Mahmowfi  loSl » A Mvego  0-8  0-30:  N 


The  week’s  fixtures 


TODAY 

5tK.*fillP 

HATfOHWIOEz  DMalon  Ow  Play- 
off funk  Crystal  PolaM  v SheH  UM  |3  0) 

RUGRV  UNION 

TOUR  MATCH:  HZ  -Vudemy  v Ire- 
land Dev  W [Albany,  a 15am ) 

RUGBY  LEAGUE 
STORES  SUPER  LEAGUE  (3  0 un- 
less stated).  Cisllelord  v Leeds  |3  301. 
Oldham  v Saliord  is  0):  Paris  v Lon- 
don it  oi.  St  Helena  * Wigan  i7  30i.  War- 
rington r Sheffield.  Fhvt  Dhrtgloni 
Dewsbury  v Wal  etiald.  Hull  KR  v Feather- 
stone.  Keignley  v WarUngton.  s<mn- 
ton  r Hull:  Whnennven  v Huddersfiela. 
Saeawd  DtrWoni  Barrow  v Bramioy. 
Concastnr  v PrescCiE  Lancashire  Lynx  v 
Rocneolo,  Leiqn  v Huns  teL  >orH  r 
Carlisle. 

RAema 

Cartmtrt • Cheoatow.  Fantwon  Hore- 
tord.  Huntingdon'  Lecwler,  Rodcar,  Can- 
down.  unovoter.  Wemarby 


TUESDAY 


DWTERKATIONAL:  3>»3anc  v Wales 

IB.0) 


RUGBY  UNION 

TOUR  MATCH:  Argentina  A v Eng- 
land |7  00i. 

RUGBY  LEAGUE 

STONES  SUPBI  LEAGUE:  Halifax  v 
Brjdtordf73S) 

CRICKET 

BENSON  A HEDGES  CUP  (One 
dayi.  OUBinvflnab!  LeicaateR  Leicei- 
ter* hire  v somarsei.  Haodtoglayi 
Yorhshire  y Norovimptmohiro.  Canter- 
bnryi  Kent  v Worwichshita  Ct»*lmi- 
lardi  Essex  v Surrey. 

TETLEY'S  CHALLENGE  MRIEM 
Bristol]  Gloucesiarshire  r Australia 
RACING 

Hetham  Inverting).  Leicester,  Redcar. 
Sandown  (aval. 

WEDNESDAY 


EUROPEAN  U-81  CHAMPIONSHIP, 
Qraup  Tlrree:  France  U-31  v Finland  IKH 
,1.15) 

EUROPEAN  CUP  FINAL:  Bannala 
DorL-nund  v Juventu*  (7.3d). 

RUGBY  UNION 

TOUR  MATCH:  Border  r Btllffih 

Lions  |2<5  Earn  Lcndkmi. 

RACING 

Carl  moi.  Foikeslone:  Hvretord  leve- 
ning).  How  bury  (aval:  Rlport  (**«}: 

Yarmouth 


CRtCKCT 

OftTTAfOnC  ASSURANCE  CHAMPH 
OHSH1P  (Day  ono  bI  four)-  Dfortl:  Es3«  v 
Yarkshiio.  Canfiffi  Glamorgan  v Dur- 
ham. SdwUiaMptmt,  Hampshire  v War- 
wiekonlre.  LNeasMi.  Lcncas>e«hire 
v Lancashire.  LrnTr  Middlesex  v Nonn- 
wnplonsmre  TVant  Bridge:  Notilng- 
hem  shire  v KenL  Worcotw:  Wotwtlar- 
ahtre  v Somerset. 

RACING 

Brighton;  Carlisle  Utb,«er 


FRIDAY 

socen 

EUROPEAN  U-21  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Grot*  Tww  Potana  U21  v England  U21 
15.0) 

RUGBY  LEAGUE 
6TONBB  SUPER  LEAGUE  f7  30  un- 
less stated).  Loetta  v Warrmgion.  Lnnoon  v 
Sheffletd;  Wigan  v Pan  j;  Oldham  r 
Casdefota. 

CRICKET 

OTHER  KATCHi  TNe  Parks  Oxford 
University  V Sussex. 

RACING 

Ayr.  Bam  (evening)-  Catrarldk;  Sh  Al- 
ford leva):  Wotvemamoton  level 


MWnouitl  bt  Vann  Auzoux  6-0  6-1  N 
HafcMSN  Mahmoudi  bt  Y AuaouwA 
Mirogt-  3-6  7-6  6-1).  HuM  stamfluga: 

1 Bulgaria:  2 Monaco,  a Estonia:  4 Mol- 
dova; 9 Kenya:  0 Mafia.  7 Algeria:  8 
Cameroon 

WORLD  TEAM  CUP  (DueWLeKuril. 
Satwrdayi  Bhaa  Qroupa  Spdht  bt  Klettwr- 
tanos  3-4).  (Sp  names  iirati:  F Man- 
UBa  W P HaarhutS  6-1  6-1:  A Coat*  bt  J 
Slemerlnk  8-1  7-6.  Claiimij  W 
Sweden  3-d  (Ger  names  first  M Stick  bt 
MGusntsson  2-6  7-68-4:  HShnv 
01 M Larsaon  7-fl  7-6.  Ftmt  Sgton  nt  Aus- 
tralia 3-d  I So  names  first  IBwnlBa  bt 
M WOodltorue  7-5  S-Z  Comte  bt  U Ptullp- 
poussls  3-6  7-6  7-6:  T CarbanallrP 
Ro*v  bt  woodtordeiT  Wood&ridge  6-3 
7-5). 

MEN’S  ST  POELTEN  OP  (Austria). 

Ftoefc  M FLOpptnt  lUrul  bt  P Raner  (Aus) 
7-6  b-Z 

wotcars  MAORIS  OPBNi  Phafa  J 
Novotna |fc) OI  M Selea  lUS)  7-66-1. 
WOMEN’S  WORLD  DOUBLES  CUP 
(Edinburgh).  Finati  N Arendt/NI  BoDegraf 
(US/Netm  bt  R McOuman/N  Miyoai 
I A us:  Japan)  6-1  3-6  7-5. 

ATHLETICS  ~ 

FRAOUE  MARATHON:  1 J Kagwe 
•f-enj  2hr  9min  7see:  2 J Kipngr*  |Ken) 

2 911.  3L5h.e«Ov  (Huai  £9  18. 

VIENNA  MARATHON]  1 A Saleh 
(Dtibouui  2 hr  I3mln  53see:  2 F Couto  iPor) 
Z.1iS7.  3 P Sarotynyuk  tUkr)  3:13  10. 

BASEBALL 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE:  Cleveland  3 
Baltimore  8:  Toronto  i Anaheim  3-  NY  Yan- 
kees 4 Boston  2.  Chicago  While  Sox  S 
Milwaukee  6.  Dairod  4 Texas  8;  Kansas 
cify  ti  seatila  5:  Minnesota  7 Oak- 
urte  *.  Cleveland  6 Balilmore  1;  Detroh  7 
Tens  1.  N>"  Yankees  3 Boston  2. 

Toronto  2 Anaheim  15L  Ciucago  White  Sox 
1 Milwaukee  4.  Kansas  City  4 Seattle 
8.  Minnesota  4 Oaldana  4 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  Colorado  0 
Houston  7:  San  Frartctseo  3 si  Louis  9:  Cm- 
Onnoo  4 cnicago  Cute  1 (In  12j.  ptill- 
adeipna  4 ny  Meta  B;  Montreal  7 Pins- 
ourgna.  Los  Angelas  ISArf.jrttfl  a 
Ban  Diego  7 Florida  9.  Philadelphia  2 NY 


GOLF 

PFA  SENIOR  CLASSIC  (Chepstow  |. 

SATURDAY 

SOCCER  "" 

WORLD  CUPi  Eueapatn  gMoatytog: 
Oroup  Tyrol  Poland  v England  rr.gn 
Chorzow) 

RUGBY  UNtON 

WITBJNATIONAL!  Argennna  v Eng- 
land (64)0) 

TOUR  MATCH]  Western  Province  v 
Hnbsn  Uons  (2.15  Cape  Tn). 

CVUCKET 

JBTLMTS  CMAUGNGE  SERlESk 
□erhyshire  v Australia  fDmbyt. 

RACING 

Catwrlek,  Kemptan  (evening).  Ung- 
jleitt  Market  Rosen  (eve);  Musaeiburon 
(eve).  Newmarket;  SlraHord. 

SUNDAY 

CfncXET 

AXA  UFE  LEAGUE  inntedayj:  p. 

1 merganv  Durham.  SduUiampeoni 

Hampshire  vWarwKkahire.  L^l,-^.-  . 

Locostarymre  v Lancashire.  Lord’s, 
Middlesex  v H-ypumptuiBinira.  Tr*4 
BHdgeiNotungnamature  v Kent 
wnroaatai'i  Warveslersnire  v Eociwul 


Mats  1,  Cincinnati  1 Chicago  Cubs  3. 
Montreal  « Pittsburgh  1 ; Colorado  8 Hous- 
ton 7;  LA  3 Atlanta  4:  Son  Diego  8 
Florida  3:  Son  Francisco  2 St  Louis  0. 


BASKETBALL 

EUROf«AH  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Pe- 
Zinoh.  Slovakia):  England  74  Slovakia  Bi. 
NBA:  Finals  playoffs  Eastern  Con- 
feraoM  Ihntaa  Miami  74  Chicago  98  (Chi- 
cago leads  varies  3-0).  Western 
Coaforaaaa finals: Houston  llBUlah  100 
(Ulan  lead  senes  3-1; 

BOXING 

WBA  JUNIOn-LIOHTWnOHT 

TITLE:  (Seoul).  Ct>ol  Yoag-aoo  (S  Kor. 
hidri  bt  Kojl  Matsu  mote  (Japan)  pta. 

CRICKET 

Red  STRIPS  CUP  (Second  day  or 
tour).  Port-af-Spoln:  Leeward  Wanda  208 
and  95  (n amarine  4-281.  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  1 10  (Qulrm  4-*J)  and  9-2.  St 
Georgars,  Dnmadai  Windward  It- 
lands  446  (J  Murray  218.  B Wan  SO:  Nogo- 
mooUM  4-104).  Guyana  170-3  (R  Sor- 
wan  64.  Z Hanlfi  51  no).  Bridgetown: 
Barbados  2S8  IF  ReHor  59)  and  2ML 
Jamaica  2B2  (W  Hinds  B4.  D Morgan  54; 
Gtbsan  4-65). 

WDEPKHDBNC2  CUP  (Mohall.  In- 
dia): Sri  Lanka  339-4.  Pakistan  234  143.4 
overaL  Sn  Lanka  won  by  115  runs 

CYCLING 

am  DYTAUA.  Bgtta  stage  (From 

Tiacm)-  Landtag  plMtaga. 

1 M Mnrnoni  m>  H 05 lotto  Stir  20mln 
Ss?- a ? ,*raMI  Wl  K70M  at  3330c:  3 M 
Mollnan  lltl  Aslcs  25: 4 G Morujlm  (HI 
Amore  a Vita  at  9 M Recoil  (It)  Bresmalat 
35:  • D Zanetta  ih)  AKI.  7 N Loda  (it) 
Magmicte  MG;  8 A VaUeronl  (in  Scrigna;  g 
A Paluan  fit)  Cantina  ToJla  10  A 

SSTiXK1  BaBh:  11  F (HI  Aaips 

»«;  1 a m Ltettl  (It)  Ceramlche  Retin 

** ^ i3  E Bonetil  (It)  Asica  B4mtn  43sgc 
14  O Pumar  (Yen)  Bread atat  sc  IS  G 
Jtefjnitiaon  (Syro)  Amcne  6 Vita  G57. 

I  aadtog  Owraa  otandlngsi  1 Too- 
kov  34tir  32mtn  52a oc.  s L Leblanc  (Fr) 
Pom  at  41  aaes;  9 ) Gotti  (It)  Saeco  at 
l"1"  0,“5.4  H Poiiw  fill  Saeco  1 .13.  a 
Ritunn  1 39;  e A Mm’  (m  Aalca  1 43: 7 
M CoppolMlo  (it)  Maglrficio  UG  (.49;  a f> 
Savoldelll  (it)  RosJotto  2,40;  9 L Pie- 
poll  (II)  Ceromlcnc  Relln  2.43;  104  ShMnr 
(KHZ,  ASICS  3.05. 11  GSimomfin 

3 M:  12  N M|5*.  mi  AKI 
3 SO:  13  G Guerin)  lift  Polti  3 59: 14  P 
Ugrumov  (Rua)  Rosiotto  3^9;  16  E Zoina 
fU)Aafca4jji. 

EQUESTRIANISM 

Jf™®  WATmLOO  (Blackpool): 

V**  C ■KH'lWO"  (Blackpool),  J 

V Pogg.  L Rowley  (an  Sufis 
S'  V Hmuhio  fHuddersfletd):  o 

Rugn  (ToHord);  M Hadlum  (Coventry). 

£ « lOWUM").  M Boy le  (Si  Helens). 

HOCKEY  — 

WOMB)TS«fTB«lAT|OMAUtlEne- 
taUd  I'a?"11  a Sconand  4 us-  Ena- 

«IP  PINAL  (Milton 

am°n  2 lH'QhlOWr 
J"  p««)  H1I11  ana  »ah-  3 


«nnM«napM|  Vrim nJHei 

SMSsaassa- 


WHUSfdayCwp  ptay-ofti  batarr, 

Cont^anco  Soak  PIMadelphia  3 New 
York  Rangers  2 (Phllagupnia  lead 
series  3-1).  Waatam  Conference  float: 
Colorado  6 Detrotf  Q (Dvotl  lead 
senn^S). 

MOTOCROSS  . 

BRITIBH  GP  l FonWU  nr  Mndon)' 

1?  Ewte  I®01'  Honda: 

8 M Bervots  (Bel)  Honda  3 P Beirer 
(Or)  Honda  Seoond  kaw  i Everts:  8 S 
Tortetii  (Fra)  Kawasaki:  aU  Barvoa. 

E'rilrta.  2 Berwts:  3 TortMII. 
Winia  cmwiapiaiisliflp  1 

2  Bervons  i953Tort#ili  iBT. 

A CWtol (R1 YO- 

Vi  **h)rlcl.lJt  Husrvama):  SAPu- 
«r  |||]  TM.  Second  lag,  1 aKoda.  1 

S'*"1  i E°^0r1ci-  °*n»»1  Qikwe:  8 

Puzor:  3 Fedoric,.  Woitd  Jia>»|ilnii 

“'o*  W * PoMr 
177;  3 FetkHlCt  137. 

MOTOR-CVCUNfi 

BRITISH  POfUCULA  ONE  snaua 

««SriQ.aw 

Jtomter  8 WllllamsTCrow:^ ailndry; 
McKorcic.  Saoond  ro cm  1 Binrttnv/ 

Biggs:  a Wllliams/Crow.  3 Oftwf 
Pointer  “ 

MOTOR  RACING 

WORLD  or  CHAMPIONSHIP  HnL 
ainki):  TttM-nmdi  1 J J Lahli/s  snoer 
(Fln/GBl  BMW  McLaren  Flto 
31 .71 1 sec:  2 R Knlteners/3  Oriel)  irw/rri 
Rood.  Porectie  gri  anVj^L^r^'1 
Bsche.  (Oen/Gerj  Quit Majr«narn- * 

Gull  McLaren  ft  gth,  S M Maraiw, 

Boklrinl  (II)  Lotos  Qiee  gti;  g ph,.. 
ll.y^:rP”CaL°TI  f11  BUS  Porechwn  GTI 
AUTGTRADeR  RAC  TOUTttNO^UI 
CHAIBPkOHSHBi  (Oulton  Park]-,  ton. 
1H4atet  1 A Menu  (Swicc)  Renw 
guna;  2 J Piao  (031  Renault  LagiCTs  p 

K ^ 4 G T«rRuS  S' 

Honda  WO;  a j Thompson  (GB  Honda 
Accord;  0 K Burt  (GB)  Volvo  S4&  10 

^?LM‘1TOSe0,  * W HY  (OH) 
Ford  Monoao.  9 J BintcllKo  (GB)  Aii 

N.ssan^^ 

TMth  raaadi  1 Menu;  X R Rvdoil 
(Swe)  Volvq  S40: 3 Plao:  4^ TwLui  6 
Thompson;  0 BirtcdHri.  7 Bum  T * 

^^SiaB)“^iS^,r^n  pnnw™ 10  T 

MOTOR  RALLYING  ■ 

Si£EgP  (Cwdo tavT" 

McRaB  (GB)  Subaru  32.  jtr  Sain,  ic , 
r^-^iani  («|  Subaru  19.  % SSa? 

1 w * A (Got 

11. 7GPaniraiFr)PeM00,».«B  1 

Burns  (GBI  Mtnubtshi  a.  Miaiihun  ■ 

inn)  Mltoubtohl;  2CmSSS  ?QB|taUlK* 

Gromtoim  nff1*  S^anj-  * k 

inn,T0YDt4;aDAu,,oltf:')  : 

WEIGHTUrnNG  ^ 

niRCM^AHCMMPMmHTOS 

(Ri|etw.  Croa«Bl-7«w  1 1 (otov  (Bull 

^ssssssSs^S^ 

l£rVa*'- 
3 0 Cun,,u' 1U^ 


.?  V. 


(**■ 


star***!. 
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ivifiim'S' 


l .wo  • f >.•»-• 


Cf*arrr»or» 
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O’Brien  is  king 
of  The  Curragh 


Young  trainer  completes  Guineas  double 
as  Revoque  flops.  Graham  Rock  reports 


AH)  AN  O’BRIEN  sent 
out  his  first  Classic 
winner  with  Classic 
Park  at  The  Curragh 
on  -Saturday  and  24  hours 
later  landed  the  Lexus  Irish 
2,000  Guineas  when  Desert 
King  galloped  dear  of  a high- 
class  field  to  win  easily  by 
three  lengths. 

The  winner  was  ridden  by 
Christy  Roche,  -who  had 
looked  unlucky  on  Straw- 
berry Roan,  runner-up  in  the 
Airlie/Coolmore  Irish  1,000 
Guineas.  Verglas  finished  a 
dear  second  best  with  Robert 
Sangster’s  Romanov  in  third. 

Revoque  started  11*10 
favourite  and  had  every 
chance,  disputing  the  lead 
two  furlongs  out,  but  be  faded 
in  the  dosing  stages  to  finish 
sixth,  and  further  behind  the 
fourth  home,  Yalaietanee, 
than' he  had  in  the  Greenhaxu. 

A disappointed  Chapple- 
Hyam  said:  “Revoque  went 
there  three  oat  and  it  looked  a 
matter  of  how  far.  but  he  Just 
died  a death,  he  emptied,  and 
Richard  Hughes  said  it  was 
the  same  with  the  other 
horse.  The  Derby  for  Revoque 
looks  very  unlikely.” 

O’Brien  has  dominated  the 


Irish  jumping  scene  in  recent 
years,  and  from  the  famous 
Ballydoyle  base  which  pro- 
duced so  many  champions  for 
Vincent  O'Brien  (no  relation), 
the  27-year-old  is  surely 
emerging  as  a leading  player 
on  the  international  stage. 
“He  has  always  been  a very 
good  horse,  but  he  has  Just  got 
better  and  better,”  he  said  of 
yesterday's  winner. 

Desert  King  carries  tbe 
colours  of  Michael  Tabor, 
who  owns  the  odds-on  Derby 
favourite,  Entrepreneur,  but 
the  pair  will  not  clash  at 
Epsom. 

Desert  King  will  probably 
be  trained  for  the  Budweiser 
Irish  Derby.  He  has  a round 
action,  which  suggests  he  will 
not  be  suited  ideally  by  test 
ground,  and  he  has  the  pedi- 
gree of  a miler,  but  with 


Big  race  result 

1,  DESERT  KING,  C Roche  3-1 

2,  Verglas,  W Supple  33-1 

3,  Romanov  R Hughes  11-1 

12  ran,  61  V>1 11-10  fev  Revo- 
que. Winner  trained  by  Aldan 
O'Brien. 


O'Brien  anything  seems 
possible. 

Following  Revoque's  tamo 
performance.  Entrepreneur  is 
now  odds-on  with  all  the 
major  bookmakers  for  the  Vo- 
dafone Derby  at  Epsom  a 
week  on  Saturday. 

Michael  Stoute's  2.000  Guin- 
eas winner  is  now  a best- 
priced  4-5  with  Corals  and  the 
Tote.  Silver  Patriarch  is  6-1 
(Ladbrokes).  Benny  the  Dip 
6-1  (Corals,  Hills),  and  Roma- 
nov as  high  as  25-1  with  the 
Tote;  they  quote  Desert  King 
at  6-1,  who  would  presumably 
run  at  Epsom  if  Entrepreneur 
were  an  absentee. 

Geoff  Wragg's  Sasuru 
notched  up  his  first  Group 
One  victory  when  getting  the 
better  of  Wixim  by  a short 
neck  in  the  Prtx  d Ispahan  at 
Longchamp.  The  winner  will 
run  sect  at  Royal  Ascot,  in 
either  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Stakes  or  the  Hardwicke 
Stakes. 

In  the  Bon u sprint  Henry  H 
Stakes  at  Sandown  today 
David  Elsworth’s  Persian 
Punch  (2-35)  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  71b  he  receives 
from  the  Yorkshire  Cup  win- 
ner Celeric. 

Both  are  progressive  stay- 
ers, but  Celeric  is  best  coming 
late  off  a strong  gallop  and  he 
is  not  certain  to  enjoy  a test 
pace  today. 


, • . - . . Y./.  v- 


O’Brien  rules  okay . . . Desert  King  strides  clear  in  the  Irish  2.000  Guineas 


Banned 
Fallon 
to  miss 
Epsom 


Graham  Rock 


!.•  • v. 


PHOTO;  JULIAN  HERBEnT/ALLSPORT 


FALLON  will 
Epsom  and  Royal 
following  sus- 
pensions awarded  to  Henry 
Cecil's  stable  jockey  at  Don- 
caster on  Saturday  and  In 
Rome  yesterday. 

He  was  given  four  day's 
(Jane  2-5  Inclusive)  for  foil- 
ing to  ride  out  Highborn  at 
Town  Moor.  In  the  Italian 
Derby  he  was  fined  three- 
million  lire  (£11,000)  and 
suspended  for  a farther  '15 
days,  which  will  be  added 
to  his  original  ban- 

Rldlug  Ed  Dunlop's  Musi- 
cal Dancer,  his  mount  ham- 
pered Risiat.  who  was  be- 
ginning a forward  move  In 
the  straight.  Musical  Dan- 
cer. originally  fifth,  was  de- 
moted behind  Risiat,  who 
crossed  the  line  In  sixth 
place. 

The  local  stewards 
blamed  Fallon  for  the  inci- 
dent and  the  h»*«  means  he 
will  miss  the  ride  on  Reams 
Of  Verse  in  the  Oaks. 

The  race  provided  some 
compensation  for  Robert 
Songster  and  Peter-Chap- 
ple-Hyam,  represented  by 
both  the  winner,  Single  Em- 
pire, and  the  third,  Panama 
City. 


Sandown  with  form  guide  for  the  televised  races 


GRAHAM  ROCK 


TOP  FORM 


Hunting  Drop 
Marie 


205  - Plated  (PAmoir 

235  Pandas  Panch 

105  Farinas 

140  taaattaMa 

4.10  FbBdore 

4.45  Picturing  Power  CatUnaSto- 

5.20  Pekay  (nap)  GoM  Desks 

Right-Harried  met  course  of  13  lurtongs. 

Gohg:  Good.  Good  to  Hrm  In  places  cn  rouid  corse.  * Denote  hlntafs.  • Tup  term  rated. 
Dnw:  Kgh  (unites  best  in  3.05  and  4.1 0. 

Long  dbtunce  travellers:  3.40  Hmtore  Of  Brora.  4,45  Rotor  Mao,  J Betefl,  N Ybrts,  249 
iritae. 

Sewn  day  srinoti*  3.05  Y&Matek.  530  Gold  Dears. 

Unkind  Ant  Ana:  4 45  Tabasco  Jazz,  5.20  Writ  No  Fex. 

Figures  In  tacteb  aflw  taw's  name  denote  dap  since  last  outing.  J,  Jumps. 


o AR80MUSPII0T0  FILES’  HANDICAP 

£iV9  71 1 6yds  £6,873  (9  dectared) 

im  B nns  Msab  (2S)R  Amain  4-9-1 2 

worn  31313-  Dnckg Bmp Q33)RFhnai 3-9-10 

van  s&ffi  Muza*  (m^bimwi  5-9-1 

HM0  - 1214  Alpine ftra (MiimOLoder 5-6-13 

KB  171  31-630  AmStn  (11)  Pttafcw  3-8-9 . 

KB  B|  24-114  RaWnrAM 

ws  -law  amjetw 

MB  a 2S0M  SoBsnfSw»6  , ... 

1 Out  tkta  (fl)  M kfeto45-7-10 


CH4 


Wh  06-600  1 


IBi  B1 

.taMM 
e roam  n 

— L Bdtori  M 
-Rtecrtm  ■ 
. H J Dane  M 

B Mr  — 

-.DIMM  71 
— M Vtaley  n 


ays 


11-4  Dnaig  Dun  3-i  as  toe.  5-1  Rdvirans.  13-2  AUi  Zo*.  8-1  Htatt,  Amtan.  Song  01 


RnUEOBE-OmdreftapCtoM  t«ia&  outpaced  tan  llftl  3rd  (17. 41  beiiM5e(B|kaNeMiiata  71  Uteri, 
fifta  UdaMeDaniMlwltoaM  tawftta  start*  Was.  3nl  d 10.  II  bekWGinjrtr  F*erti 

Rafts  Hkcap.Gt  Atataa  iterate  tauriUtttanMhm;  seamdl Wt 4ft  d 6,  lahftWRtt  k Urn  or  Upon  B 
dg.6<H^idiwlftMliUfcimitaionjsWariT»BegMYoa7Thcic.Gd.PBMreABwa;Beftrioi 
{tahatabS.ds9MkatenuMi^raeftKWdl9.ailiiii*dTMiiiemKalftiHiwta(.3-folaah 
fitfin. 


2.35 


B0NUSPR1KT  HENRY II  STAKES 

2m  78yds  £25^40  (7  declared) 


CH4 


2011 


121-41  Cd*rietU>0«Dlta1w5-9-3 L DtttadSN 

012-31  StriQH  (Bjj 


fj  Dunlop  5-9-1 

„ 13104  CwiaMP6»affllt4d5-fr-l2 

2NEf  MSM'Bs  las*  ClftHRCwl  5-6-15 — - 

asm  2Z305  WanDRAmBan5-B-12 

»M  1041-3  ton Uwrirap(is|)|fe4*M 4-8-lfl 

297(11  13301  Rente  3 Bsmrti  4-8-1 0 


„.'ii 

HJ 


R Ml 
J B4l! 


2-1  fotafe  5-2  ftnbaRmi.  7-2  OdesHSIri.  9-1  CorraJnrO-1  Era  Lin  Krtta.1  4-1  Hera  ttm 
«*- ClWcLimlft^fw-aamftedmSiu  sicWed  nin  B haduaartglii  fifth  waaiTOrt 
dMrthgMnEaSid.  wBi  jmpm^.mririsBnolctarnjBa  nut.  tesJonSSioiaai 


lsa6r2.Gd.M*0l*»Eaflid.«ii 
" ' baM' 
rty3S 


3 (hrisMa  tofthwncdlnLinBSsk  MiMr2lintrolBflanfed.snat  Aasraitfs.6d4iii  badbg 

- t fowd  pee  tosioi*  t*8«  ttMon  tan  S at  napaaJ  torts  Wth  4fc  ol  6. 6 beted 


Oraaxiasifr 

X6d 


taermaOTvintol(«hnk5licI7.4«lirtWRowlCiut« 

■me  tatoft  Stored  m n t«tr  topK  M«I7.  a^dMSaMna  aUs^mpInTtGr 


Mrim  M Mtaton  Kafl  Ms.  61  Em 

iKariHetaaetatoftSla. , 

ehVweAswiMniMmaiMaylBSiUtoL&^SRtintol^ 


g QgTyjgilMrrBmE -STAE 


*5f  6yds  £39, 115  (10  declared) 


CH4 


3Wf 


. Ban  (Ttanm* 


3Mf 


MO-14  WtoiMffl®JBerry6-W_ 

3B-30  BrawiMp^OTR  H«w  6-9-3 w>  vmm  n 

53130-  Ori»Vorn*HD)viaowrWW G Carter  a 

P4-306  SttotoadiM (tSiCEkSM 4-9-3  « Dojli  80 

ana  Hfrsi  TkBrinm mo fui* 6-9-3 umBna m 78 

306  § 112-12  Mss  pi)  (DtW4nfe4-ee T Us  88 

3B70.  n-621  towfiBkaB*an5>01'Md*>"M4)- 4 M 

30817)  BDBO'I  — tjgm  » 

390(51  1214-  Jtoetoa (237) mmo Late 3-8-13 K Orty  82 

3»a  H181- EaqHflP2q(D)BIMn3^-13 0 PntoMO 

BMSIV9-4  Mm  9-3  tejea.  5-1  HewGotffto.  6-1  ftny*  Bgaint  7-1  ADooZbuilMBnlsMl.  14-1 
CM  Iftt  Sjte  Feaftft  16- 1 B®»  Ety.  2W  T3  MM. 

RMOK-Mtota  iwriitww  ftaa  MiftdnSMlWMiriMMBto.  i»risnantimch*dw(f  II 
ML  lap's BWBfr.  <M H S MM CnpPmte al »»sM a & 3.  Oifs. ml 8 
dawns.* 

ms  byand 
(M»bir3B 

n 


409  ® 023012 

410  n 7)  110-15 
«i(  n ooKM 

«xhs  240-41 

nanaf  nun 
414  p)  33130 
415(13)  IK5DD- 
4M(12)  345-15 
4170  504B0 

418  W 6-0052 

MW4-1 _ . 

HuntnOBna  WAa  AnwBl  14-1  AflBto  Miff  Ik  20-1  Ndxt^,  2^1  SamR^'25-1  Auifimt. 

tom  40-1  Arts  Fan.  Smnl Aatos  BB-i  imam. 

HKOiUBE‘l(aTi«ePranneiito2)<ioLSDcetHaaxtcarndTinKinorABcC(7itap.Gc1-Fm.knaftlB; 
terlwr  uw  a Mnddcnail  no  saaidor  14.  Abdftd  QnaeSUb  A Yak  Mi  hew  Gd.«ttiCancara*0M*4. 
newraattel  koite.  Hi  ol  14, in  id  iWa  hftlad  letaa*  tadM  faft  towg.  tod  nata  gaposL  «n  a 
vrmpiB  b-M  !■  hw  mafcfl  to*  Oman  tyi  U nab  Lfeto  lad  w2l«  10  ifcet  bU  osar  ton.a«(k 
16.  tKDKMBmilWIUMal  fiwfcrlwTftaft  &SH.*«i8taaM0Mac71i  tot  MUCH  nMonnl 
1rita1MiMr.mnifliv.acl  16  II^CaMwS^Mkm|flBtarii4U4lbahMMIft/nngal 
IM  1B2Ilm  Ed  BM  IMto1M«irita21altKMckriK  smaolT.a  bkMFkifsfl  toHiMMlm 
HUWLGdra  tofeiMtan  found  nry.  ran  an  wl  lani&Oia  HA  411(47.19  brihtBakkfeaM 
WmnMer  1m  H Unad.  GdFii.  Sam  Worienad  ***V41at  tod  14. 1«  beMnd  S»TaM  kSmIdhi  1m 
fc«L  U QnnpeM  M tav  u tans  te  tote  1 a of  25. 1 S MM  Tngm  « An  71  hen 
x ttedmrPf  cad  noma.  54icta.fltahnd  toDtoMMMMWMlma  hcao.  Bdfin 


4.10 


fflF  MA1DBI FB1CS'  STAKES2Y0 

5f  6yds  £3.550  (10  declared) 


RbsIMdbP  cue  8-11 
fUftnOlednO-ll . 

5 Jiyto  an  8-11 . 

2 JMfi  1. 


0 Beaky  Dm  It  Hm{Z1)K  Bute  8-n 

SadaWHmB-11 

04  SemrBqraHpnCtoiirB-ll 
■etens: 5-2  FoMra.  7-J  Jtted.  9-2  Ffcririod  Iton.  0-1  Baarje.  Saea.  16-1  Ar  Baa. 


— £ Cuter  71 
-Dana  QUakem 

— IMb  86 
— _ B Ma 


— J 


g FAMILY  DAY  OUT  HANDICAP  3Y0 


'7116yds  £3,51 8 (15  declared) 
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si 

004(0 
006® 

806 
007(1 

non 

mini)  100M  ttarak*ertflWni)SMelor8-8 
Slip)  000-50  Mnrlto(3S)jBEnlS-6  — 

612(13  030-4)0  Sa0Mmo(20}RAUMH6-5. 

81304  600%  Siwt Audi 
814  p)  SGO00  ltadoo^Lad(4f)JJ 
615(1  a 41  FaigatTs8antaekBa(1f)nJSUxn7-U  . 


3160-6  Orontai 
34260 

61-3  Swaam 

42240  t%r  For  Preftt  (41J  M Jtfnaon  9-3 

333  SMotf(QWM*6-3 

3520  TabamJaBmmBUcriwo»-i2 

6-1201  tac<iariMFm(H|mNC«atffln8-12  — 

120-00  paaitoaon  j IWw8-i2 

0014-0  Hanw(11)nRHnui8-ri 


Dm  9MB  88 

J Bald  •SO 

T B MeUuoMn  87 

J Itanr 

X Fata  07 

H JDnw*  87 

LIMW 

K Daday 

W JOnwor 

Pad  Eddary  88 

D Safari  78 


■jgCCwiB-5 


S 


IH. 


re 

T Qmm  86 

— 6 Carter  SB 

— ■ (May  K 


Baetaf  7-2  Piarimig  Pom,  6-1  Tftaaco  Jtat  6-1  Caribtaan  Sri.  10-1  ftanfv  Pick  3fldnL  Faqei  To 
tankrim.  1S-1  Cowfct.  Pasftn.  SMws. 


g 2QLADBR0KEHAHDBAP 


Mm  2f  7yds  £3.664  (17dedared) 


00600  DM  No  Fax  (20)  nBtMn  4-10-0. 
0100-  Him  Hash!  (J1Z3Q  J Bmgv  4-9-10. 


linif  12  HamBa8BmRanMvAmaijDiediainpEil.Gr3.BdaL bang Tas 
rinv  Had  ndfta  Ulead  wet  lima,  tan  on  Ml  mnsBaBiB.  UokL  GBOftMaang 
ki  vudL  lad  21  cd.  m m nsrijr.  wn  aLAari  5t  e 3.  Gd-Sd  btriuj  Ow*  llv  tod  by 


DOUBLEPRINT  WHITSUN  Off  RATO)  HANDICAP 


Im  1 4yds  £15,41 9 (18  dedared) 


CH4 


40101)  «MP4-  ■ptfl»pi57)(D)l^f«WlB-9-a 

mm  mcoo  tovMmdmy ftO^r Mum 4 0 6 

0203-0  “ 


. PM  Eddery  88 

- - - 85 


flmwfMiqiteAl’tnaBS-e-G A Ctarl  84 

V32  3 taiatofifflMSt—  4^-4 115?"  S 

“ ‘ DLodB 4-9-4 XDarty*  BB 

P Cote  4-9-3 T 


466(19  BAM 

406a  EM  MB 

4873  'PI DOG 
4W®  00-500  dno* On (12) 


— j mu 

B Carter 


6430 
00330- 
21004- 
10507  Zktec[tq 


Hvites 4-9-7 
4-M 


AJarw4 -9-b 


-■JHma*  88 
— I Cocdnma  87 

J Start  8S 

86 
a 


in a 
2 ins 
Site 

6% 

619 
T® 

5^6) 

11® 

1204) 

U(171 
14(71 

15(11) 

IBIS 
170} 

Batov  6- 1 Gmd  take.  13-2  Fata.  B-1  Hrtaftn,  Umnd.  Zttc  Ptay.  10-1  uatinea  GoUai  Io*H 


axno  Tjctonn  EUAinei)  HlainBbnng 5-9-4 

00030  FmmRNriuas-M 

535W  DesertTtoe  (818)  Crtnai  7-9-2 D 


Time  (61 8)  C Hagan  7-9-2 
tt (21)nH liter  7-8-12  - 
Hvnrn  4-9-12 


60000  Zermatt  C 
05040 

DOWD  BatacaW  Pom  (111  Slaw  5-8-10 

24003  Pafeaynujmraain44-e . — . . 

600033  Gaim  TnM  pi  PQDCc^m  5-8-6 

04104-  fcidmfc  (-PQ1)  M katoy*  B-8-1 

60351  BoitfDaain(5)(B8iMn  0QU  Bdiafl  7-7-11 


VJtrComr  83 

S SaadH  83 

6 Carter  83 
TQnhin  83 

D Bdaad  re 

. J Brid  B3 
.Dm  OTteri  76 
__  0 Plato  re 
J Rnar  85 

D Biggs  86 

K Vartcy  8Z 

J Love  4190 


COUftSE  SPECIALISTS 


jofte 


19  Runs 


Pat Eddery 
(.Dotted 
TMcm 
JM 

■BSvBnbora 

■Hto 


IBS 


% 

tewia 

Icartss 

19 

tan 

% 

Level  5l 

RHonea 

36' 

277 

12J 

-38.41 

20.1 

♦1120 

JLOteriop 

20 

99 

ai-i* 

108 

MRBtDM 

20 

17/ 

15  7 

-3338 

HBAOacB 

13 

75 

113 

-33  J6 

122 

■7888 

HJUntoit 

12 

IDS 

114 

■37  00 

127 

■2627 

MJatanten 

ID 

48 

«./ 

+3658 

11 

-1655 

jltoy 

9 

41 

227 

*229 

Hereford  National  Hunt  card 


TOfiYPALEY 


TOP  FORM 


Sang  Of  Tbe  Suwnl 
Awvstmck 
liyttical  Approach 


Song  Of  The  Sward 
Look  In  The  Minor 
Mythical  Approacft 
Wnooecwh 
No  Joker 
Turrfll  House 


2.30 
100 
130 
4.00 

435  Tbe  Run  Heffner 

5.05  Torra  Howsa 

FWK-htwtef  im  41  orcut  wttti  easy  bends  apart  tom  the  sharp  home  and  stiffisfi  iencos. 

4.00  EuroCnkUie  FMhL  S CJaiK  North  YorteWre. 

184mtoB. 

it  wfemonc  Nond. 

I flat  8m«  3 00  Provence,  Kano  Wferrix  F/tat  


2.30 


It  A 


,MMH£Y  NOVICES' HURDLE 

'2mil£2.5i-}(9cleclfflBd) 

u 5ow«TtvsvwdpnP»)J.0“  ^-n-’ SfitaM 

^ 


Baton  44Seaa  0 to  Eaad  6-1 1 


DLbyd  4-HW — 

0 ft**,  b-1  Fitter  Cm.  25-1 JW  tome. 


LORCOP  SELLING  HANDICAP  HURDLE 
»3m2t  £2.038  {18  dedared) 




te  lJ-IO-10 “"'“"“rr™*  s Bandr  (J) 

•si* i- — * « na**1  w* 

H iiiV 

taw  13-10-5  . — i 

9-10-3  


MB)  BHMNnWuEwl-lM 
HflK  Svaiktal  (M  Ues  J Bwa 
nm»ifPi5)«flP  (tawed  9-1P-G 

*^assfl«*»a£ 


..ffii1. 

ift-iiw) 

Jftittefy 

t ia  11-iw h mm*  * 

I0-1M _ Hbt  apart  m 




3.30 


CRASWELL  NOVICES’  CHASE 

™F2m3f  £2,905  (6  dedared!  »■  nonmn 




«-i5  Stedm  P5)  pr)  G Baring  B-il-1  — 
WP-54  Ban  Italian  (5t)  D Burtiel 8-11-0  . 
2-41CU  Dtaaood  UgM  (ZJt  v fotey  1 0-11-0 . 
PP-430  BwMPJnrra  A tuba  6-11-0  — 
-P61F3  Woman  (21)  P rtu»  7-10-9 


B ceflord 

rLtM 

R Gnaw 




4-7  Uvflcai  Annali.  5-1  Sonxm.  8-1  Duamt  Ltft  10-1  (ten  lMi  J*r.  Mafon. 


4 00]?^”  WWMCM*  H1KW£ 


' 2m  3f  1 1 0yds  £2,864  (6  declared} 


H Xntfi  5-11-10  . 
p Bow  4-11-6. 
jaiw  7-n-i 
G FtonB-IO- 


Ur  B monan  .. 

TMLWfffi 

CUeveBya 


4-1  Dow  hate.  5-1  toam  Gate.  8-1  &*o»  to  Hanal 


OJVE  MAIDEN  HWfTraS'  QFiASE  (AnatBOTS) 

3m  im  0yds  £1 ,1 60 115  dectered) 

Andaladan  Sw  OS  A WleanO  B-12-3 Pf 

AMK4  (H)  Hts  12-1Z-3 s 

HnWiii  (18)  IM  c 1WH 

— 

■Tv*!  8-12-3 HI 

9-12-3  — — — ■ 


18-12-3. 


Prtw  Stem  (16)  Ms  A Far 
THtradv  nftUra  T Bteay  n-12-3 
Iba  Bo  aarior  (IS)  H9  J 9WM  10-12-3- 


24*104 
11-2  tau 


Ita  tea  tortwr  (18)  IMJaaa*  10-12-3 

imtMbn  c mo  mm 

W3ktfi  Lai  (8)liln  A Ren  7-12-3 

JWniwPoomrWUsJFWpi  8-11-12. 


::k~pSa 

JlttoMpan 


l lift  Cftteft.  B-i  J 


i Sol  No  Jctar.  toft*  total.  W-l  Cm Eafoage.  Man 


e Howes’  handicap  hurdle 

ifcUO  2m  31 110yds  £2.472  (15  dedared) 

FPTi  Mqkal Btaa* BBO lit* A Enkirins S-ll-W  — 

20FP23  SSEbi MnV>H>P  WM 


K I 


005222  884)®  MB 

Dnatana 


DWtoiE  4-11-8  . 
Mason  5-10-12._ 
6-10-11 


6-10-9. 


I0PU-51  Unite  Bow*  (2^ I 
»35U9  cmvafl  OS)  mif. 

54UB  AdBrttehTOtMp 

SflKC  Crttmtat^  H bfty  9-.W-/ 

29233  to Pn»»*dvihM RnBfllBiai 8-H>8 
ioos3ihM 


to  S Dwart  (7)  * 

it  tobarta 


■ A Fhaanld 
— C Unaalyn 
“*■&) 


iraj?HRB«k»M0-5. 
HMW  Lito  Cssrt  (tm  I 


E Bewi  6-10-0  , 
12-10-0  , 


(HP34  Fwkto  (73)  J L — — . - , 

40642  ygtorfB  Ftoa  E)  I 

pm  ^oiwpiiruir^io-a- 

FMffliitatoimilBDItoilt-'M 

it-3u^a*AMSmTB9nm'tom8-iStertMFataa.MiftiHii3«in. 

fm 


A Luck 

Mr  R torntwi 

ji 

0 Bwwh 

— tor  uvu 


Leicester 


BUHAM  ROCK 


TOP  FORM 


Waked 

Hev/s  Mother 


220  BaupfeNre  Ring 

235  Rental  Dawn 

a 25  Cmturton 

3.55  flmni 

425  Sun  In  Tbe  Homing 

4.55  Kayntowt  Jump  Tte  UgUs 

525  Ed's  FoOy  Mr  Bergerac 

ra^frhended.  IX  mla  track  wnft  a 4X  hitong  n«-in.  Thara  b a sBalghL 
fioinB:  Good,  Good  to  Fkm  in  places.  * Denotes  Mnkas. 

Draw:  Mrtfie  » high  runben  favoured  up  u one  rrie. 

Long  restates  travelers:  4.55  ftoua  The  PoW.  525  Macgflycuddy.  bits  N DutfleU.  Devon. 
1B5  mles. 

Sewn  daywtaKfK  None. 

Bflnkeradltat  ftnv  2.56  Flilar  Retrain. 

Flgaes  in  bmckets  after  horse's  name  denote  days  since  las  outing.  J.  Jumps. 
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ss 

6(6) 

7® 

B<4) 

9(11) 

18® 
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’5f  216yds  £3,444  (11  declared) 
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A IM  Dem  (21)  R town  8-11 

Raw  By  J Dunlop  8-11 H 

amend  Ms  HManfty  0-1> S 
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B Hns 
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Ua  IftMe  N Cjfe-iwr  B-11 

Ssppeim  Bug  R Carton  8-11 T Spnte 
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ANSTCV  SELLING  HANDICAP 

im  if  2i6yd$  £3.036  (19  declared) 
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00300-  totorat 
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611060 

3062aftwyto 
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(5-9-9 
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9 Dram  * 
...  A Brad  0 
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.6  Grttmto  (3) 
M toner 


1000-0  Speedy  Sups  ft&ta  (94)  F QnM  5-9-1 

66-000  Piter  Batata  (15)  J Norton  4-8-0 

00240-  Rod  ItoBamar  (181)  (00)  MUstiar  8-90 

0002-3  AesnBHP)  A Moeta  5-8-13 

( Prion  n P Barai  5-8-11 

I (20)  R ton  4-8-11 - 

i (71171 U Utaar  7-8-10 
' — ‘-—)WMuscn4-9-ro  — 
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8 Pfirtoo 

..  8 Pntow  (5) 

_ T S(R*»  * 
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IBM  MXM»  Dor  Tm  flfi  1 Water  5-8-9 

19(171  90644  Artmte  (7)  Ms  L Sarin  3-8-8 

Batop  5-1  Ackon  Jactaon,  Skhn  to  rtkey.  7-1  Capra's  Day.  8-1  Araaot  Hock  to  Bawy. 
ftaftn 


F ! 

_.PI 

AauntaLIO-i 


IB 

IS 

40 

Bn 

6(10| 
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:§ 
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ROTHMANS  ROYALS  NORTH  SOUTH  CHALLENGE  SERES 
HANDICAP 

Tm  8yds  £5,481  (11  declared) 

5576-4  Bit  (M  PH  6 Itaagp  5-10-0 G 

96040  Irani  pi)  (0)  T Banw  4-0-11 ...  M rate 

00003  IMiaal  B OR  5 Dow  5-9-G R Partem 

11600  Q Factor  ® D Hnyft  Jcoes  5-9-6 B FoaBnor  (5) 

36-1(6  ArtU OnfiAftU HeataiUta 5-9-5 S Dnrara  tr 

31-40  Baida  Brat  03)  3)  P tods  3-8-10 G Bratvel 

MOOD  Carina*  (Ml  J Glow  4-8-8 C Rater 

0-0000  nertaa  (SI  (D|  6 Mfenan  4-8-7  M 


U-E-k 


20110  Snaal  Mferinten  (B)  (D)  Lort  Honontai  4-8-3 - A&aaa  Cask  (5) 

16-435  Hester  M-&U  IIS)  M)  N taUggo  5-8-2 T Sputa  * 

021402  Braoghtna'i  Plata  (22)(P  J Eire  6-7-10 D VMgtat 

4-1  m.  11-2  wtori.  13-2  Sven  Wtotmka.  BnwjteBi-)  Rndei  6-1  tens.  Q Pacra.  MM  Dene.  «mta 


MARKET  B0SW0RTH  MEDIAH  AUCTION  MAIDEN  STAKES  3Y0 

Im  8yds  £2.637  (10  declared} 

34  FSriw  Moral  02)  (nd  Huoongitai  9-0 Ahnae  Coak  0 

0D  HyfaB  Esprit  (ifl  a Mv-im  ri  3-0 T E Baron  (E 

laMa  Btaw  C Altai  9-0 Uartta  toyar  (3) 

22-233  Hr  PteSdtee  (7)  1 topHn  M — OR  tecCne 

4-0  Ocean  (480  6 Vtaagg  9H) . — M Hit 

0 Strife  m » B«m«  9-0 — -T  tanka 

3 (InryV Motor (27J MOnmcn 8-9 — . . - R P» 

Pol  id  Tai  A Sams  8-9 J BrsnMI  (51 

IE  Tog  Jan  (27)  U RrinB-9 — 8 B antori 

32  1MBTkaa(7)UtannUb8-8 S dnraor 


Redcar 


GRAHAM  «)CK 


TOP  FORM 
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4.15 

4.50 


Angel  KB 
Super  Benz 
Omnwrian 
NataMubean 
Prince  01  Parkas 
Dcaneppel 


Angel  MB 
Sp  ier  Benz 
Kraano 

BMy  Buatmracker 
Prince  M Paafcn 
Domappel 


LflW-hsaJed  Back  (X  IX  mles  wtfi  a five  lurking  run-tn  and  straight  mlto. 

Gnkig:  Good  to  nmK  Good  In  ptaces.  * Denotes  Winkers 
Draw;  Mttfe  to  high  numbers  best  ai  sprits. 

Long  rfistance  traveflere:  Impaa  (2.45)  W Turner.  Somerset.  306  mHes;TnpM  Boy  (2.15}  K 
McAuHle.  Tafttend  (4.13  W Muir.  Berta  257  mles:  Keepsake  (3 15)5  teivuri  Sin  (3.43.  M 
Usher.  Oxot.  250  mBes;  Romtas  p.45)  P Cute,  Own  249  miles:  Chanragra  Prince  (3.43  & 
Dashing  Invader  (4.50)  P (Orris.  Chon.  236  mles.  AH  horses  trained  at  Nmmarkei  by  A 
Stewart,  H Ceal,  j W PRym?,  M Bel,  M TompMns,  Mrs  J Ced  & S C WHams.  208  mles. 
Swan  day  wtam:  Z.1 5 Sands! tte. 

Blntarad  bat  fine:  2.15  Snappy  Times.  3.15  Beau  Roheno. 

figures  n brackets  afler  horse's  name  denote  days  since  last  outing.  J,  Jumps 
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is 
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mu 

4 (ft 
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7001 

8(6) 

18  (T) 
11(3) 
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51  £3,015  (12  dedared) 
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<1  Saodddo  (7)  P)  J 8om  8-8 P Foaray  (5) 

5 Snawy  Than  (42)  U (bite  8-8 C Trap*  (3)* 

04  Bolen W (18) II WEartntv8-4 -TLraaa 

1 A^ta  « (Zfl  M)  T Bram  6-3 Land 

Jxofahn  1 tom 5-3 I Into 

BridnrillvM  Mm  M tacky  7-13 T Irifflm 

6 top,  g1(j  M*  7-13 J r ■ 

5 Patricia  flbyj 


(21)  U 7-13 M Hoary  (3) 

Batog  4-i  Sarftdo.  AngM  M 7-1  Path  0*».  8-1  Hog  # Dnw.  to*  Soy.  B*n>  KM.  12-1  Qvrinn  CadM. 
a»rw  Tmo.  imbifl.  Behnlto  VH. 


7i  £2.408  (10  dedared) 

61D4W  DaortHd^  (C)D  Soto  13-9-7 


1(10) 

a 

4(1) 

5(9 
GW 
70 
8(31 
9(7) 

180) 

Baton:  94  Sun  Bub.  11-4  DnpdMvari  7-1  Domra.  10-1  Hgatae.  hprtk  SuiFaay.  1<-1  Frugal  Dm 
Lad.  Tted  OK  Feeftia  Stereo. 


0 fra*d  ttm  6 IAhbj  ■ 
09  Botcaka  ptl)  ktaS 
09000  Orta*  Lad  (7) 

11193  Sopor  By  ' 

630/9  TM  0M 
40901  Hapol 


04aas  sorraonn 

42598  knpata  (tl) 


...  8 

..  H»D  4-9-7 — M Bawyfl) 

Emeu  hda  4-9-7 Ua  Ttaktar  * 

J Eau  11-8-7 -D  Pan  (3) 

Japan  5-9-7 « CHnra 

G CktawJ  *-9-5 J Canal 


W I 

WGII  later  3-8-10 — 0 McOitfin  (7) 

Sw  FMry  J Qmtr  3-&-S L r 


3 | gVAUX  SAMSON  HAMHCAP3Y0 


Mm  31  £5, 706  (11  declared) 
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50 

em 

7noi 
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ted) 
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LUMf  Fraial  (21)  U rmphns  9-7 

6095  KvaBortllJW  Raya  9-6 

052122  Knxao  (14  Bf)  S C Wtom:  9-5 

90600  M Rya  fiq  M Bed  9-3 « 

5WDS  Hadoon  Mateana  (21)  to  J taaM  9-9 . — J 

9060  Qoona  og  (14)  u Canute  M 1 * 

060-00  Brail  Roberta  (17)  H Janacn  B-8 J 

C609  Ctaanrta  pita  M jnaon  8-6 

OO  5 Ofttal  fo'  > i pfe)  to  J Ftrasan  8-6  

00900  Kaaprthini)U  fold  95 J' 

49226  Feartora  Stan  (46)  C liman  6-4  


;P) 


Biffing:  4-1  Id  own.  13-2  K**>  totaon  Vteknne.  7-1  Poncd.  Quomn  Cry.  Fcafcss  Sbra.  8-1  Hdi  Ryn.  Boat 
ltabn> 


Q^gTOTE  ZETLAND  GOLD  CUP  HANDICAP 


Mm2f  £14.785  (12  daciaretiQ 


28 

3^ 

eg 

•5 

SB 


LOUGHBOHOUtel  CLAMING  STAKES  ZYO 

5f  2yds  £2.553  (9  declared) 
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B IMnn  8-12.. 


dgNtota  8-9 


6 


.9  Dnrwnr 

M 


0 HwEqnKISMPraB-4 Mato  Draw  O) 

Deri  fteea  B Fraa  6-2 T Sprats 

4 FtaMHta-lyo  RB)  W iksan  6-0  — R IHn  (5) 

005  ton  fO  U umde  7-12 

002  Svtt  Ita*  (»  UR  Bosky  7-12 


WdSns  9-4  Sin  Into  Momiog.  7-2  Laden.  6-1  Fto-Do-Lys,  S«4I  Taro.  7-1  DbI  Fata  10-1 
14-It6mna. 


J l 

C Bat 

SradySbcn 


HANDICAP 

im  3f  183yds  £2.642  (16  dedared) 

rawa^rizirfiSaj 

(to  m 1 am*  7-9-7 TTstad 

Satan*  inflKBrrijwm  6-9-4 ratws 

=zr--  £ ££  8 

■Mtei  (121  w li*  4-8-ra  _ JMUMlS 

Pina  Tan  Patel  (44)  to  PUriri)  4-8-6 Ataa  Crab 

Spbal  Ryar  0 U fom  4-8-8 ■ MOmU  m 

Bwtoraute  M R Boate*  5-8-4 Jtatey  m 

EaralhaStoar &4)RIW 4-6-0 th3  0 

Etoonte  nqjiffitorffc 6-7-n j Fovte  m 

fm  toBtotora  PM ^ Atag 97-1B R WaM  R 

Toc»  Jrad«  (CJHflpn  7-7-10 G llontoi  « 

k i-i  DuMi.  W-1  Jup  to  fotw.  tamo  Canyripi.  Km).  Ug  Kag  Mapam.  14-1 


•GROBY  HANDICAP 

1 51 218yds  £3,665  (10  dedared) 

»JRRSSUS1: 


(fflto  P DirieU  8-6-8 


Fteaan 


-Araao  Caok  R 

R Carfcte 

A Mu  4-7-12 A forth 

0-7-12 J Di  vaWI  (5) 

a Bay  w 

IM  fthfc  Seta.  EtftFolj.  13-2Boakn  Boy.  7-1  FtoAkra.  6-1 


COURSE  SPffilALISTS 


i-i-  — 

JOOmtfZ 


ip  Am 


Lto9 


PltEfttem 

LDaOari 


TUr 

JMd 

GCartar 


164  75 

149  70.1 

83  706 
141  113 

M H8 
102  Ite 


■204 
tl  18 
■♦84  75 
-2RD0 
-2387 
-2387 


Indnan; 

to 

Ruts 

V 

tortSi 

R tenon 

164 

17 1 

-.6135 

JL  Dartre 

24 

122 

19.7 

♦246 

Hiram 

13 

92 

14.1 

♦4753 

PFlCDte 

13 

ire 

T23 

3333 

RBrttatoad 

10 

123 

813 

-5150 

MaHMwnaiay 

a 

69 

U6 

♦tire 

BMM8 

7 

57 

123 

+625 

1(11) 
2112) 
Sift 
4« 
SO 
9(7) 
7|S 
9/41 
im 
10(1(4 
11 « 
1*4?) 


01059  Mavtag  Anna  rtG)  ID)  ita  S Hal  6-9-10 

W12-3  trim  Mtoan  ( 


| * Sknen  4-9-8 


— Tl 


(11)HC«a  5-99 W Ryra 

rm  P Cite  5-9-5 ...  J Forks* 

- (21)  (0  (M)  to  M taatey  999 A Mam 

Prince  (24)  (H)  P Haris  4-9-2 — C Unite  (7) 

pjii  oaw  5-8-12  — — J Onto  * 

107703  Araal  Faco  (IS)  p)  P Fkk  4-6-ID L I 

21690  Mr  pq [ (D)  P Cato  999 

J Canal 


09421  Ctaapranei 

0-0022  taWMlin  (13)  | 


HMM)  totaan  (16)  U ^ 5-8-9 

(9140  GfiHXA  Protore  a (D1 G Wnw  9-8-5 II 

11090  GMys  Mborpo  (IflW  J Epr  4-7-13 TM 

Batog:  5-1  Ks/m  Miiein  1 1-.1  EBr  hriiooder.  6-1  Thms.  7-1  Ghwpajna  Pnoce  8-1  Ctei  Bon.  RoMos. 
tanaartSin.  10-1  AngiH  Fjcp.  Ill  Waft.  16-1  MowiflAmM.  GvncrakPiontere.  20-1  Etad*  Aflmpe 


A 4 C-STOKESLEYMHHAN  AUCTION  MARSEN  STAKES  3TO 

•fta  I W 6f  £3.561  (9  declared) 


ip) 

1% 

Sfi 


Borne  C Dmfcn  *->)  A i 

00  Brian  (IS)  M Canada  90  — L Cbataocfc 

093  Prim*  « Parts  (38)  J Dory  9-0 J Ftatoa 

RmtaB  Bertas  5 W 9-0 ^4  lip 


3014(4  5rac(toninr  (IS)  D Mdnfc  9-0  . 

3590  Tartateri  (141  Jr  Uw  9-0 

05£S>  AUutoa  (2H)  H Bycna  8-9 J i 

00-1*10  Ckatod  Hn  (10)  6 KeDp  8-9 Dali  r 

004-  OaanOWto  (218)  B Minay  8-8 V Baddiy 

5-2FwwC«  Paws  >1  i«a« fc  4-1  Superctemw,  8-1  tang  Bear.  OwnoBme  12-1  Bongo. 
kUra  Uto*  25-1  OiM  ’.■«* 


4«S/%rose  garden  haiuhgap 

■Wim  61  i9yd3  £2.976  (10  declared) 

1 o 5-1295  SedbriO  («l  W to  M Renta  4-»-d 

2) A Trf3>L)  Domappel  (22)  to  J Ced  5-9-12  

S(7)  71-002  Brake*  (22)  (CO)  to  H Rrafty  1T-9-2 

a (Eg  53i9i  enpoora  rtM  j Rctank)  5-8-12 

Slim  ic  oo  raw  PM  («)  n 

8(9)  -31353  Monaoktag  (22)  T 

7p|  -06M3  lad  Iteatta  (rime  toman  9-8-1 

8(3)  60-orei  JUteMkAf  Ra(M (W)CFa*t*nn  5-7-12 

eia  «W»  Dartre  taaaftr PM  PtaiB 4-7-10 

MA  -00000  Step1*  Barer  (47)  Erreo  tea  4-7-10 

Betas:  7-7  ftenraat  5-1  ftntosa.  13-2  tasrael  ttoMt  7-1 
Haae.  H^italFta 


A 


off- Daktag  aims.  B-1  um 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


*dwy* 


GDariay 
K Fries 

JBeraer 


JFortote 

LDaDori 


nns 

% 

level  Si 

Trakas 

la 

tan 

% 

LndS 

252 

194 

♦1657 

HBHRrtctay 

41 

323 

127 

■2467 

JBviy 

14 

133 

105 

-3150 

-1129 

BMnka 

139 

101 

-7147 

w 

71 

JLKf® 

8 

77 

10.4 

-11JJ1 

M7 

95 

-5149 

MrtJRBranrira 

7 

74 

954 

-2117 

56 

21.4 

•1809 

BIACed 

6 

33 

162 

-1831 

Trainer  watch 


Kanes  on  ttw  FTanuntog  fiielr  (kit  nu  tor  a new  Irataer  today  — Chepslow:4  00 

Fayft,  7honteon  Jbnss  to  M R Stoute;  5.00  Pab  Btanco.  T Barmn  to  G L Nbora. 

LAcestar  2 55  Rack  The  Barney.  P Burguyne  to  M UMw.  Tauten,  P Burgoyno  to  M 0 Usher, 
5 25  Cdandrie,  J Eyra  to  A Tumel.  Maegaycudriy,  P Prandareast  to  Mra  N DudMd. 

Redcar.  2.45  Tlul  0U  FefiSnjj,  j WhRe  «j  d Chapman;  3.15  Omnwlan,  Mrs  J RamsdontoM 
Johnstgn- 

Sendomc  140  Aunly  Jane.  B H»s  bj  Dunlop,  limteito.  R Kamon  to  V Soane;  5J20  Desat 
Tri».  u Charon  to  C Hogan,  FUvas  Magic,  J Whte  to  J Bridger,  Typtionn  Bdt  B Ms  to  R w 
Armstrong 


14  SPORTS  NEWS 
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Chepstow 


GRAHAM  ROCK 


TOP FORM 


130 

3.00 
130 
400 
4JQ 

5.00 


PraWn  Falcon 


Utopia 

Ajayto  (ab) 

Ho-Addub  m-MOab 

Fay*  Fayic 

Hand  art  Swoosh  (nap) 

tarty  Strap*  (test 

Left-taraled.  ^iidfitfXk^a  tNefumngrun^ttrtcfi  rfessstiarptyandlasTai^mfc. 
Going:  Goad  to  soil  Good  in  ptxss.  * Denotes  »*•« 

Draw:  Htnti  numtare  test  In  sprints 

Long  (Hstanco  tnnrefias:  horses  trained  at  Newmatet  by  C Wal.  H Geo).  J Gcsdan,  L 
Omani  M Stouts.  164  roles. 

Sewn  day  wfcmera;  3.00  Star  FVecfalori. 

Bfintored  first  taw  3.00  Contract  Bridge;  5 00  Tinker  Oanaston. 

Bgufes  to  Ixstoe  after  hona'"'?  name  derate  days  sree  last  outing.  J.  Amps. 


2 0 AST  ARYANS  MAIDEN  STAKES 

itlUini  4t  33yds  £3.716  (13  declared) 


1(131 
SB 
3(11} 
4rJI 
SMt 
• 0 
7(3 

St? 

IB 

WM3 
ii  m 
12(71 
13110) 


I BeeSCMtetmCHii^-l?  I 

FSUA  (23)  H Qd  4-9-12 .„  - 

Stop  suator  (J26)  R Pawn*  9-3-12 


Price 


0 M Dona  (ZRSMetor  *-9-7  . 

00  Mbessam  (Ito  W Han  3-0-9  — 

faM  j toon  3-6-3  — ... ■ CWne 

OJO  Cooper  9mD  (14)  A P Jones  3-4-9 0 OHaadne  (3) 

525-52  Itartl  Gras  (*3  (80  J lta*»  3-8-9 — — R 

’S-’S  Prate!  Fafcan  (11)  Brtte  3-6-9-... J 0 

1 TOBOpta  (22)  I Baum  3-4-9  S 

5 Yak  Wn  (IB  M Sue  3-6-9 D Bantam 

EflilHV  RmA  P JflKS  __ 

0 PntatMestHBrik  (11)  Gw lu*«ni  3-8-4  -- A 


3-i  prjrtoFAxn.  4-1  Urt  tei.  5-1  teJmcii.  Ttoph.  6-i  Pscosfc.  10-1  Ahosaam.  r»«*4 


O AAST  ATHAN  FBJJES’  HANDICAP 

OiW  1 m 4f  23yds  0.443  (8  dedared) 


IQ 
ZB 
3 W 
<01 
stn 
>01 
7181 
8(0 


70-Zu  Sbabisena  WHO  B M*mi  4- 
SI-3  ApitoMfe  tsHJftW®  £ 
ees-Ti  sto  Practakn  (7)  few u Bai 
OM?  Oj  FtaetfooS  SWCL  Moar ' 
66415-  Contact  Brfdot  (J13)  ? UipW 
030-6  Wnl  (14  H OmBai  3-8-1 


W Ui  6-10-0 ■ R 

Mftui  4-9-4 * 

Dunks  3-9-1  B _ 

ad  G Baunq  3-9-0 ■ Prtee 

LfctaM 5-8-6 S ktfcwft  * 

4-8-3 D R 

EM  (J5)  B Uawfya  IW-liTI.™'" ZT-T  I 


Mfcv  J-iSorPnMiOT  J-l  Arete  9-2  fluMata,  ll^SMresn.  13-2  Wares*  12- 1 E#rH«aw. 
14-1  UonnaBmje.  16-1  MrSwrrGai 


3 30STMaLDMSUM,TEDSTAKES 


m 

zrs 

313 
4 01 
6(3 
■ IS 


1m  14yds  £3,511  (6  declared) 

3-3160  Stun  SMBa  Brad  Hannon  4-W I 

*63-00  ABrt*  (BS)  Mr,  A knq  4-9-6 A 

COO-  Mo-AddaO  (239)  (0)  A Stoaarl  7-9-6 5 Wfarartt 

5«-0]  ton  (111  B Whnai  38-6 k Wbctaa  (3) 

60-50  Tnd)  Pafefted  (ZfQ  P OowtH^jm 3-8-8 B fanfin  (3) 

252-34  Sonar  (15)  J tantop  3-8-5 D ODOMhN  (3) 


Battne  £*ns  Stop  SMfc.  3-1  ttHUd*.  4-1  ttanur.  6-1  fcwsm.  14-1  Tmy  POTtat  50-1  ttj» 


4.QQ  ST  BRIAVELS  MAIDEN  STAKES 


'im  14yds  £3.761  (B  dedared) 

08  Monk  SMI  OO)  C WBl  4-9-10 

0 BtaaCaMaa  p)C»  3-8-1 2 


■ .ft* 


3 IS  DartemR  Orton  3-8-12 * 

4)81  3-33  Heap  Wadr  (52)  P iJole  3-8-13 Darid  01M0  (7) 

BP)  5- Fa»tt  (215)  U Sfltff  3-8-13 D Horton 

05  SUrtl  (1B|  L Cururti  3-8-H OOrtta 

7(71  060  Cam  (216)  0 Baling  3-6-7 1 Pita 

8(6  0 Ren  few  (IS)  CHE  3-8-7 B Mm 

MfeV  3-1  Dap  was.  5-3  FiH.  9-3  Stan  1 1-2  Dams.  10-1  Qffu.  K-i  An*  3wS.  20-1  Kan  teem, 
25-1  Sue  Grift* 


A 0/\ST  WEONARDS  SOJJNG  STAKES 

itiyv5l  16yds  £2.262  (7  declared) 

1(7)  Gtadmerai  JNnfa  9-11  . A 

2(9  6*3  SHadi(4)(BF}BMata<8-n I Hughes 

3(3  06  Dbrfe  Cmmafe  (7)  R Kamon  8-6 D Karmen 

4(3)  Fate6gttMCHB8-6 . N Adana 

5(4)  Baxter  WGU Tima 6-6  I fatal  (3) 

l(i|  6 HWMHDMHH s leutamb 

7(9  6 Tmnonnow  (21)  i ftadey  8-6  G Mol 

■etas  3-4  Smart.  11-40nOBanads.3-1  tomdSd.  13-3  Iramw.  10-1  Haann.  12-1  nttrr&tv. 
JO-l&Uraais 

C AAST  BRIDES  RLLES1  HANDICAP 

WallV6f  1 6yds  £3,784  (15  declared} 

in  30-003  La  Pita  Few  (MB (CmROSitoan  6-10-0 D OThnahoa  (3) 

20  05692  Pito  Bunco  04)  p fflfl  G L Unoa  fr9n8  S Mtaulli 

3 1 15)  3SOJO  Bold  Thu  (14  R Hama  3-8-13  - - 

40  050500  Tea Partj (11  lit Cutm^onDrow 4-6-11 A 

5 1 14)  36003  Sfcertaie pi (0) A PJnw 3-6-11 

■re  03-13)  TainMi  (R  v Wahm  3-8-10  E 

7(1  J 01M1  Start  Quail  (14)  (CD)  DAWtoja  3-8-9  - — D Hantar 

6(4)  40-540  Thotar  Oamton  m (CHD)  U Sander,  6-8-9 B hrte*  + 

9(il  1114)  rtmunda  Cerear  (11)  CT  JAWara  4-6-7 J D Smiti  (3)  * 

10(101  (XM-0  Shap  H1  Stay  (27)  CUU  4-9-5  B Day 

IIIIA  131-00  Mike  Itady  (II)  J Mb  3-8-3  a Taft 

12  B (WM  Saoer  PtaB  m n Hamm  3-8-0  A Wbatar  (2) 

iani|  0003-5  Itertf  (7)  (D)  R CM*  4-7-10 A MB  (5) 

14(3  00503-  CMAtBa  (238)  G BMng  4-7-10  N Mm 

1B(3I  04090  «N  IW*t14)J  Bn  j-i-rfl  „ 0 trSfasa 

BUfluo:  1 1-3  la  Pane  Fusee.  13-2  Seift  ttes.  7-1  Faio  Blra.  TjtriiAi.  8-1  3a  rttw.  10-1  BoM  Ttaa. 
Tnta  Oanadtr.  NanUxb  Como 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Jncfcep 


>■>  Hsu 


uwiSi 


JlWd 

LDatM 

TOM 

MEAriarr 

SVftitmrti 

TSpndw 


i”  156 
J1  29 
73  13J 

« 163 
50  14 

63  101 


■3148 

932 

-3500 

-3075 

+513 

-1400 


Danes 


ia  are 


LawiS 


36.71 

♦era 

+59B 

+4100 

-1051 

♦950 

-C11 


Fontwell  (N.H.) 


TOJtY  PALEY 


top  mm 


100 

2.30 

3.00 

3.30 

4.00 

4.30 


HalorDmtfee 


HOMO  Lord 
Evening  Rata 

- Rod  Branch  Red  Brandi 

The  Flytag  Doctor  Brindley  Hose 

Trttetiad  wgwy  Fatam 

JovieKtag  Moving  Out 

The  chase  course  Is  shaped  He  a figure  of  eight,  ntlite  ita  hunlss  course  Is  a Wt-fiaratea 
oval. 

Going:  Gcxx),  Good  to  Rrm  in  ptaas.  * Denotes  DUnKere. 

Long  r&tanra  trarcaws:  2^0  CsrOender,  J Barclay,  460  mite. 

Sewn  day  wemerc  None 
Blinkered  find  tire  Nora. 

Flgrres  In  Oraches  atar  florae's  name  denote  days  since  last  outing.  F,  Flat 


AASOUm  COAST  RADIO  NOVICE  HURDLE  4Y0 

AlUvzni  Zf  110yds  £2,262  (5  dedared) 


122340  MUa  Lord  rtaKBocUe  12-2 

6211  ibjar  (Ante  W)  KM  M Pipe  11-10 

3F5121  Am  SaU  CM)  0 Shmod  11-4 

64B  Wal  Deb  (19)  J Ufcs  10-7 

P Bnyco  Onto  (HOB)  P Hite  10-7 


B PeMl 

...  C KteU  * 
.J  AMMqr 
S Dana 


Bottoff  1 M U4>  Dunte.  IM FUW  Lflrt.  7-2  Am SflW. 8-1  OuW Dty. 50-1  Pfiraioi CM*. 


g\  FONTWELL  SOLING  HANDICAP  CHASE 

Iliv  2m  2f  £2,366  {1 4 declared) 

341P.P  Paece  Ottear  pa)  A Bum  1 1-12-0 

334F30  SMearae  SOT)  H F*a  &-11-6 

2-5UI1  Mob  Bain  (inn  Hodgns  11-11-5 

0-4200  laris  (is  EBP  RddHB  10-11-1 

2BU20F  fiokta  Go®  (16)  R Bndda  12-10- 


m 


Hi  S 0*19-10-7. 
10-10-4  — 


TJ 


9-10-8— 

0-10-0 

j 6-10-0 

11-10-0  


13-2  Cwteden.  io-l  (Ulin  Opn,  Btoig  Htkn,  tadto  Teapla.  14-1 


0 QQTOopMFtaj  Emnp»p  cimse 


r 3m  2J1 10yds  £2,944  (6  declared) 


111511  Bsri  Brancti  (13)  l 
333P23  Fma»  Drop  (20) 
12143*  Dmaorite  oq  ( 
155622  Bunsen  Blifl! 
245034  Kara  (13) 

31331P  mi  Dead 
ra-LOG  Faflur 
484335  HtBtsr 


QJKta  8-11-10 

POPtaJensKHI-fl 

mn&dwB-n-fl 

) M Pipe  8-11-5  - 

R Rose  7-11-3 

Knjn  9-10-6 


S FBI 
M 
* 


G BaUrg  10-10-3  — 

’•  L EM  13-10-0 


1 Rod  Brandi.  9-2  Bamsm  SL  6-1  Oruncofea  Knr,  7-1  Fnani  Draft  6-1  T)us  Dent  Finer 
Dosing.  16-1  Hafts  Coitey. 


0 0Q  ffrreasL  amp  mom-reas  handicap  mm£ 


' 2m  6f  1 1 0yds  £2,049  (8  declared) 

• pam 

star  (14)  I 
r(4)  AlU 


R Qnfa  10-12-0 

6 BaMtag  7-11-11 


5P3P21  BrtaSuj  Horn  (l: 

005011  The  Rjtag  Doctor 

263433  Stor  tatansw  (4)  A lUAs  6-Tl-ll 

Pi  4562  Apadn  Pa*  (13)  (BF)  D BwtM  4-10-10 

115434  awAar  (19)  J Me*  5-10-9 

414P33  Cuba  (14)  U Baite  11-10-8 

23X1X1  Dm  Gny  Tone  Cl)  R Rom  8-10-0 

055-0  Wddaw  Bar  (FQ  R iRpan  6-10-0 


IWBfl 


. Ur  fi  Aaekla  (7) 
V Fate 


1 
Z 

Batting:  3-1  The  Rjkij  Doan  4-1  Btata  v*ace.  9-2  Sv  PBrtam.  ttatao.  11-8AjHftaPek.7-i2)iiglBi. 
(6- 1 7Ih  ubj  Teun.  33-r  tlfcMjw  Soj 


_ 0 Skwnt 
■ B PToSim 


^ QQFOrnWBI  PARK  HUNTERS' CHASE  (anralBUS) 


'3m?f  ii 0yds  £1,203  (11  declared) 

1-P3PI  CohMUl  IUy  (BS)  Hn  D Seal  9-18-7 
211612  Tribal  Lad  (iq  H J Roberts  12-12-7  .. 

253U04  Fdrditosm  (32)  Jama  Aknaoder  0-12-0 

0411 F itoaBnlan  (43)  P Oonaigs  10-12-0  

'31.F3  No  MUtan  pq  His  S warr  1O-12-0  — 

226244  Al  Mile  (IS)  0 S Jones  10-1 1-7 . 


1P4214  Ameileai  Ejn  (IQ  1*3  G Quden  12-11-7 
U233I3  ItaraiaJuui  (S)  PA  Caw  H-11-7.. 

124123  Mgl%  Mm  (12)  Enma  To*  12-1 1-7 

■4W  Hr  OHaotal  (10)  G Qgawtxn  7-11-7 

4-U5U4  Tiwifa  Frianri  (H)  (CD)  Us  l KonUn  10-11-7 
: 7-8  Tniaa  lac,  4-1  CMMri  Ke*y.  1 1-2  MM  F*nn.  7-1  HHMtor.  Honpatm  8-1  laamyi  Frimd. 
ntnac  Annual  Ept 


4,30  th5  ™G6S  mbmorml  hano,cap  ,njRDLE 


2m  2fi  10yds  £2,242  (6  declared) 
Out  (16)  MrHWtjN  9-12-q 
(CD) 


6054S 

01132  Jairta  _ . 
lb-564  taWtert 
P2SF32  Oawfc  par  I 
412209  Da  Be  arm 
-FF03B  Uni  Low  (3 


iHtagN! 

R BuMr  5-11-8 


Hr  A IMi 


(106)  T Hhd  fr-10-6 

N Htnel  8-10-0 

i j rajHkiiw  i-io-o 

P OtanSip  5-10-0  


Mta  (7) 
B Peoal 


— D Styma 
.IMn* 
.TJ 


Baida?  Z-lMowigOuL  11-4  Jane  Kiig.  3-1  dam  PaL  7-1  Owiifti'iCnian.  8-1  Do  BHIbn.  12-1  Undlm 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Joctep 


ia  Runs 


Lema 


PMria 

JOUrnnw 

APMeCor 
D Morris 
DITSUSm 


137  168 

97  ar 
56  rai 
88  207 
99  153 
106  712 


-598? 
+21  J» 
+1062 
-1724 
4065 
-5ZJ7 


Trainer, 


IS  Abb 


imia 


MCPIp* 

RRM 

r Conti 

BBBuddor 

GBBHdtaB 

KCBeDov 

or 


73  27.4 

146  11.4 
77  196 

57  Z4A 
B7  16.4 
34  295 

21  235 


-21-27 

4109 

3823 

+3243 

•1094 

-120 

-2JB 


Cartmel  (N.H.) 


TOMY  PALLY 

TOP  FORM 

TONY  PALEY 

TOP  FORM 

2.00 

Battery  Firad 

Hactatte  Crass 

2.30 

RH  The  Boot 

(Ramangltz 

2.35 

rMnnoaa 

Ptanbob 

3.00 

SMcB-A-Pwre 

Strikn  ft  Paw 

a 10 

BasDeLatao 

Basdn  Laine 

3.30 

JbiBny  ODea 

Doualngo 

3.45 

Vaianl  Dash 

WaHant  Dash 

400 

Northern  SteiSgU 

Northean  Sbafigh  (nl4 

4.20 

Go  WHh  The  Wtnd 

Go  Witti  Thn  Wind 

430 

AlaatunIMr 

MbmRsst 

455 

Bnnvanar 

Gnreienor 

500 

NonfieBreazn 

NonBcBronza 

TWK,  unduljtlivi,  bfi  fundetr  circuit  o(  a mile  wfrfi  a tong  ruvm  ot  half  a mfle 
Going:  Good  to  Rrm  * Denotes  tankers. 

long  dtatanco  bavetos:  3 45  Prime  Depay.  A Harvey.  Essa.  CJ5  mfles:  2 00  Hackstte 
Crass,  P EockK.  Umtwum  232  nines. 

Seven  day  wtanen:  2.35  Flumbob. 

Mbdierao  Rnt  tknc:  2 00  AjmcJw  Len.  4 55  Gtkvhkb 

Rgures  m tvacAet;  ofw  by  Ws  nime  dawte  (toys  since  last  outng  F FLU. 


2 Q0  BURLINGTON  SLATE  SOLING  HANDICAP  HURDLE 


P Canon* 
B Goott 
W* 


7?m  it  TiOyib  £2.402  no  declared) 

.TIT  Sbotor  Geoma  fKS)  (D)  (BF)  i WTato  S-1J-0  . . 

.U2&P  HackoOs  Cran  (15fl  (D)  F'  Bate;  9-11-7  . 

PiJtJr,  Haw  So  Btao  (51 P fray-.  6-M-2  ... — 

ntiiv  Batfer*  Find  (51)  N L'jmi  8-m-l.l  

4 AW.*  I to  A Honwnt  (1B1  C ixmi  G-10-4  

Vfi  toda  lam']  imratmi  4-10-3 

(W  »■  FoNtarr  fflB  ' ilftto  5-l'.'-2  

fhm*  PnargeM  (21)  (D)  1 4 3-tO-x 

«W  BHttaUca  (23)  rt  rat.'  MM 

RHP  4 BaOat  tt  (52)  fJ  'K,vB  4-W+>  

7-2  ‘iaiw  i«y  5-i  Ho,: re  Or.  fiM  F+i  »«r  So  Bur.  '-i  m i 'hw  terv  un 


(7)4 
B Store* 


B Grattan  (5) 
. ..  F Puna 


2 00VICTQRIA  TRADING  (FRIHT IMPOHTHIS)  LTD  NOVICES’  CHASE 


2m  5t  1 1 0yds  £2.894  (8  dedared) 
l^tM)  ItoBngfmt  (58)  J3-  J .knur,  lf-r 
■lAiJl  Ftoto  (51  (0)1  nr-T  Vll-h 
0.'4S  BO  0(  A Dream  (21)  (Sf)  Ur.  „ ^nn  .’-11-0 
1 .TO  Cmtar  CasBa  GO  Mr;.  7 'Vo+i  C*-l  1-+*  . . 

542  W norite  (24)  Ft  M.1-W1  *1-11  — 1 
P.P1PP  Panto.  Groaga  (IE)  O Lin*  :-r:-0  . 

i>FW4  Ho*W  Baiter  112)  m I itomw  r-n-c 
kl  .(Ff  Too  For  0m  (33)  Mcj  L tt- 1 l-e  ... 

(— IFVitrt  -V.;M*y40tto>  11-2  Uilf.jt+iJ  lJ-jncvriBtoWf  fl-1  taSSl  TwjFaOrr 
16-1  launbxvr  *3-1  Cjuuluk 


K 

> Store*  * 
..  J BuV 
P Catnerr* 


0 «|  Q BURLINGTON  SLATE  HANDICAP  CHASE  (AmatEWS) 


'2m  5f  110yds  £3.043 1&  de^redi 


..  _.. ._  c 


1311.*:  Basria  Lrina  (in  M Hanumai  i(-i.>-n  . . . 

4iA,5fl  Fhatoigh  Baidt  (37)  (D)  tto  L koi  Ii'-Ti-13  _ 

iWT  Btoibig  Dam  (17)  (CJ  J huliuji  liMM . .... 

61Fr.Vj  Itoilaae  Andrew  (2G)  ‘ A tt.<iu  9-10-0  — 

PfiFMi  BUck  Spar  (<R  4 11^  1S-1C-8  — 

i twi  Sanaa  Mrito  (9)  F tiAn  M-in-n 

6-*Ej9  0eUito.:-lH».,kV'Pt*>t<.  11-2Br*'jCtW«i  rtTOMAnaw  1*-1  imw  smo 


(3)  * 

P Boteo.  § 
Hagtoa  (51 
■ tali  (7) 

. . J 


g STANLEY  LEISURE  HANDICAP  HURDLE 


C Matoafla  (7) 
R Gosu 


3m  21  £2.710  16  declaredl 

2"  t >j  Cparii  Cime  (FIG)  N (Inttrfan  6-11-10 — 

4NST  Rre  Fb*  (IS)  Ur. '.  ?n»0i  9-11-6  

SffiW  Pritna  Dtnriay  B7)  A H hjrw*  li-il-i 

32IF54  Vafiato  0aa0  (33)  (C)  J ‘Ifilr  1 1 -11-1  . . . - _.  S Ibglor  (9 

4ii.\C  Biter  (12)  n irwmOT  HJ-IO-IJ  N Hsnoda  (71 

ii)40  Doubta  viBbga  p)  u Oupmai  4-io-u  . . — ■ Mawgtoa 

O—o  VjfcrH (VaJt  n-4fi«“ftir.  4-1  G™o*fV.*w  Ribcr  8-1  Dcutb Vrtap;  14-1  Prow OriOd* 


4.20  ?R0WTHER  H0MES  JUVHflLE  fWV1CES'  HURDLE 


'2m  If  1 10yds  £2.654  (7  dfidartxfl 


64050  6fl  Wffli  Tht  »Md  (23)  J I jiie  10-12  . ..  

S’  Orm  0nk>  (FI4)  J 1C-C 

COFCO  Pori  Hooka  (3Q  Ms  J Cowfl  10-12 

2 Sbwnore (1SJ li^jmsmlUM?  ..  

+000  AnottMT  Qearttr 


— D J 

P OoUafft 

_ . . S Tiylv  (5) 

Mr  C Bonw 

M (JuDrean  1C-7 _ * 


| M Gtopoai  10-  ■ 

1 R Num  16-7 


4555  Dm  The  Tart  . 

OiJK1  PoHcM  taodato  f 

hctag.  j.;  aecrmi  7-2  hfi*&  Ua*»-.  9- 7 Crane  Crts,  Ore*  (he  *«4  6-1  Ca  VWi  Die  Wri 


..  W liMUilaylno 
C McConmck  (7) 


4.55 


SWAN  HOTEL  AT  NEWBY  BRIDGE  MAIDEN  HURDLE 

2m  61  £2.-148  (8  declared) 


2WP  Barrie  Mr  (IBB  J Mte  5-H-5  .... . 

P.O  handle  Pm  « a Oaetm  Mi-5 

ES331  fcwmor  P)(BF}G  FkCtatt  6-11-5  - - - 


4J53M  IbM WStotoP) lies 3 am 5-11-5  . .. 

<3  Notrie  Hannan  UB1)  tat  A Small  t-U-5 — 

OT  Dm  (128)  N Steal  r-ti-5  

0000  De4tanh*riapqDUoBad5-lT-9  - 

. 055  BantfH  Tretwen^J  A Hams  4-10-8 ..  — 1 

HBBif  6-5Otaaw.6-JHari0l'liM.  12-1  Ks*l  16-T  BawSu  HttAs  toTiir. tans Trccur 


. „ J CaHogkaa 
. . W WtottluiiiiB 
. . P Careen*  * 
K Jriooan 
. Mr  J Item  (7) 
........  B Coat 

_ D J 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Wei* 


JKAtS 


11 

ID 

367 

♦7309 

10 

:s 

795 

+ 1155 

6 

11 

0*  5 

+1173 

6 

31 

781 

•J  19 

20 

214 

5 

10 

5C 

•405 

Trsrw 


ia  tan 


kevSSt 


GBtetanb 
JlUto 
DHrifan 
MCObapnta 
MHMOMd 
LL 

Mt 


31  32J 

5 345 

61  935 

X IS  j 
9 »3 
4 507 


-:-o? 

•JC3 
•U25 
•in  rr 
♦2.«5 
-JSC 


Uttoxctcr  (N.H.) 


Lsfi-nandBd  mat  at  IX  mries. 

Gains:  (Viod  to  frm.  Good  in  ptxzs.  * Denotes  blinkers. 

Long  dtetancotrareBonc  2.30  Mtf.  3.00  Ctfoaiy  Ol.  R Buckler,  Dorsd,  T79mlS9 
Sevan  day  vrinnors;  3.00  STrike-A-Poca:  5.00  Monfc  Breeze 
BSnfcanHi  &st  Haw  2.30  Relayed  Lad:  4 00  Abemine. 

Rguies  m texkuts  after  ftorse's  name  denote  days  slice  tost  ouDng.  F.  Fto. 


2 30 ”°8ilb:one  group  maiden  chase 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
B 

BotBos 


'2m  7t  £2.915  (6  Hectored) 

12-626  Brno's  Hair  (21)  R Lanai*  10-11-2 

P4i:  n Tka  Bait  n l*i  I Meta  7-1 1-? ... 

4CT1J  BamaujdlU.  (41)  P Mai  7-11-2 

I'a-PAJ  unto  Un  (17)  H L»  Mi-2 

fr&1  BriMA  0UCMH  WW . 

C-21T-4  Retaea  Lari  (9)  I Pwcon  6-11-2  - 

'WrPE-  StodDfaws  (S)B  C«*tof  6-11-2  fito*  t|an 

I4-0FP  Dn*  Come  (*q  Use  P wane  MO-11 S Barraosto 

’r-:  limiyjtr  7-2FB  nwEal  9-2  BarovaHa,  Mel  ll-SUfflaGans.  6-1  FttMdlad 


0 QQ  JOHN  STUBBS  MaffiRIALSaLWG  HANDICAP  HURDLE 


'2m  4(  110yds  £1.900  (9  dectoed) 

Kf4  Boriantraa  (IS)  N B*U»k  6-11-1O  

J 2122  Eitoart  So*iaato  (W  (D)  W Jetos  10-11-8 . . 

43015  Um  L*e  f!3)  F Ik?  fan  7-n-Z 

W,  Mecwa  (15  (Oft  F Ya®*  10-10- 1 1 . 

vhwi  15)  (O  S Heart*  7-10-3 

JfF-  -00  Caftpr*  Gbl  (13)  R Boater  5-10-0 

upffo4  Sanaa  Ewnw  (2»  g hot  9-10-0 

>WP0  EtnaraM  Von tort  (8)  (W  f Cote  10-10-0  ..  - 

PIThS1  OntesaaJ  Dedpn  (F372)FI  IfcrrB  MO-Q  . - 


Fjor« 


5-CS»*e-4-PiM  1-1  EflaadSerskM. 4-1  aedadree. Laura L*s  5-il 


1 20-1  CKaavGH  sown 


0 0Q  NEVILLE  LUMB& CO.  HANDICAP  CHASE 


3m2t£3.518(6d«:laredl 

1 Mi’H  Dawbso (io) mm mp*c 7-12-0  a p hcCo* * 

2 i4ui.r?  kMtarvwaoa  (im  fpl  Ito  v WBSms  7-ii-H) IIBann 

3 ~rai  Copwr  taw  (D)  m 0 awumd  n-Ji-6  J oream 

4 J-5MP  ton  GoU  (16)  RF  lanEr*  1 1-10-1 — W onto 

s :-6Rji  Jao*ODea  (17)10  Jtteta  10-IM  EDhMO}* 

6 Ptirara  Sokmaa  Springs  (21)  Ur,  ir  ward  7-10-0 R Bafiny 

BeBtoff  ■:*— 1 Qmaite  3-1  Ccnw  Urv.  7-?  tatpirtd  k'ntojt  11-3  Jjm*  O dea.  13-?  Henria  Gdd  14-1 
vowuniemr 


4 QQ  BACK  A WINNER  BY  TRAIN  HANDICAP  WJRMJE 


'2m  £3.436(5  decked) 

UttlF  Hdrtbtrn  Stafitfri  (23)  (0)  H Plot-  6-11-10  . _ A P UeCa* 

"JOII  Aariali  (231  (D)  P Httr.  &-1V4 G Tan) 

153630  Mbontae  (31)  (D)  Ms  J Cari  B-11-3 T that* 


1 

2 

3 __  _ _ 

1 4W  Softow  (31)  (CO)  (BF)  K Bam  7-1(1-13  .. 

5 lOOlir  Pen*  BraHtotate  pi]  (D)  (BF)  Me  P JMSe  5-10-7 
Bantag;  3-1  A-rbh  n— 4 ftTfrem  serten.  4-1  Serious.  5-1  Oberaaia.  Percy  BralmaBe. 


4.30™^™  910  M0V,CE  HANMCAP  CHASE 


'2m  5f  £2.328  <6  dedared) 

(6410F  Ha  Fhuhre  (IS  G LtUWl  6-1 1-10 B R»tl(3) 

2P153P  FrenSar  (8)  tfc  L Jikbl  7-11-6 - E But  ‘ ~ 

itlif:  KteriRastCtUPHctiteMM...  Mr  R 

ttir.T  AMai  Hrtk  0}  4 greeto  6-11-0 

JPSJiP  Baogaw  (IQ  R Le+  il-iD-10  -..., — P 


BatOi(0: 3-5  f*7(TJCtrij  7-7  MiManHet.  ll-7rengcwr.  WsHoSo.  7-1  FmttarFIgri. 


.TBH* 


W«  So  0*  rt2H  J V.TSH  e-lli-6 . 


. A P McCoy 


G 1 


YWYF0RDS  BATHROOMS  NOVICE  HURDLE 

2m  £2.390 17  teetered) 

1 NonStBreaafl (CD) UP« 5-17-0  _ 

Z C£t»lmvai%i*a>1K 

3 -uXi  SraanwH  (Iffi)  m H UxaJe/  S-n-2 > 

4 FP  F6P  FxocyuHn&tar  (44)  J Daai  7-11-0 

5 t£!  PFi;i  Anretun  Hotels  (lift  L 'iasB>  5-10-9  — — IT  4 

G CKO*  Btftempoia  jrjaaiS-KHi —-That 

7 3FTB4  BafttoM  (37)  Ga  J Bata  9 4-10-9 D J Kamqb  (5) 

Baiting: 5-6 3rsn  ll-jMriMy. rjpirtwia S-l FancvWanariv  ratetnia. 25-1  Airan imilffi. 
aswim 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


JBCte,3 


HDaowMdr 

JOctaiK 

SHBanstn 

Mlagrin 

DBridgnor 

APtorta* 


ia 

RlSB 

% 

H9 

iraren 

iri 

Rure 

9k 

Lnoia 

41 

172 

>3? 

■45.94 

MCFtpa 

38 

145 

202 

-1ft» 

.0 

« 

J92 

RCfata* 

38 

12< 

228 

■4.70 

149 

laj 

31  73 

aSBfMnd 

15 

59 

278 

+1623 

’1 

11C 

to: 

♦5(E 

PTDHM 

9 

Tl 

12.7 

-lira 

2! 

114 

184 

17.18 

JHadrii 

6 

87 

686 

-5783 

1C 

GS 

2-5 

-373 

Bln 

5 

59 

688 

■2990 

Huntingdon  (N.H.) 


TDNTPALET 


TOP FORM 


2.00 

130 

3.05 
3.35 

4.05 
4^5 


CtactaCoiMix  »»»,  _ . 

ADmao  Monts  CracWng  Frost 

Diwal  Dancer  SMtb  _ 

Matareod  CasUe  Mntantta  CBafin 

HtatarDnn  Mister  Druui 

FDc  Royal  FfcltoyBl 

oyalDf  IS  mfes.  A flat  track  wGhB3sy  bands. 

jGniif  to  FtaiL*  Denotes  bhtars.  __  

Luno  eRstuce  travetarc  More  Joy  (3.35)  B Bfcon,  Co  DuTam  216 
rrfe^s  L»,  Dam  205  mlra;  Pend  House  (Z3Q),  fflwol  Daror  Q.05)  Stoemo 
0.33  M PfeDewn.  1 S3  mfcs:  LrtaOw  (33  j CwRy  Mrs  M RwggL 

& AMmac  Momte  (Z30)  MHammond,  N Yota, 


. FbL 


Ctattand  1 86  irttaK  Angus  McCoalup  j 
179  rides. 

Snea  day  wfannra:  None. 

Btatarad  flrat  ftne  2JJ0  SaaW  fta. 


g%  /\/\WlLLMOTT  DDCOH  COMHITONAL  JOCKEYS’  S&L  HANDICAP 

AlUVHURDLf 


2m  110yds  £1,881  (11  dedared) 


2D6016^^^H 
teem-  Laa  I 
ooo 

0302(0  IbotatnlJ 
3EP01P  totari  fii)  f 
AC366  OtoEddta  ri 
233223  SmHPBteB 
035254  OMft  Hot  I 

460043  TMTnToDl 


Utanond  4-10-13. 

Qher  9-1043 

, Cand  12-10- J2 

: Mgae  8-10-10 

" “ K M9M  5-10-6  . 

<S  MHV  M0-B 

0 Bteoni  8-10-6 . 


I J Oltat  9-10-1 
Si  5-10-0  — 


State  Vta.  7-1  Aqn  Moaate,  Nfit.  B-1  KatoaL  Our 


2^ Q SWYNFORD  PADDOCKS  HOTEL  HANDICAP  CHASE 


'2m  1 1 0yds  £3,138  (7  declared) 


H Pjpa  6-18-0 

ECBnfts  12-11-12  - 
lEHtai  9-11-6  — 

NHmoaaa-11-0 

" Ita  D rate  o-io-a  . 

9-10-9 


j Fite* 


12-10-8. 


.1 

.JR 


X Abram 

7-4  ftad  Hate.  7-2  Dac***r  Frost  H-2DT  BkW  7-1  IRrYtag  Un  6-1  LanMa,  0m  (to 
DbutT  12-1  AMoc  ttanris. 


'2m  5f  110yds  £2,924  (6  declared) 

000611 
11-241 
8-3412 ! 

06S212  Scudl 
248-FT1  Iliya  CM  »n»J  Bittntay9-i0-0 — 

4MJ3U  MoaMAr  (Kltacai  6-10-0. 


SM  P*n  7-11-13  _ 

MnMtor7-1M0 


CBrafta  6-11-0. 


J W Pm  6-10-5  , 


E 

— _ A nrantuB 

. D B*n» 


1 9-4  Dtad  Oncer,  11-4  IMfln.  4-1  SMok  Sod  Hate.  7-1  UoaMta.  20-1  Royal  Man. 


0 00AJRFOYLE  NOVICE  HANDICAP  CHASE 


3m  £3.069(10  declared) 

F21321  HtaMri  Crefla  IU§R  Ataer  7-12-0 

1-0DP1  tetar  Eaxte*  (qjqnR  Cub  6-10-6 

-3Sft3  Jnt DaaSwrik (23) ft  N Tnfeun-OMS 9-10-7  . 

2F2335  teoama  m OB  U P*m  1MM 

-03W  Dotal  0)  A CxnA  9-10-0 

43-PP3  Cataata  CaRflte R DUrii  6-10-0 

60P564  tarn**  (24B  Eliaa  B-10-0 

-66053  Pratoiwr  Pag*  QT  Thonre  Jon  7-HH) 

4PW  catoaou  Ctatara  Jtrsnoa  11-1M 

CPtra  Satat  Banal  CB]  n to)  o tatenj  9-10-a 


. Mr  J ifzzvd  (7) 


. J R " 

..  A 


XAtapn  | 

, 3-1  JtaOaa  CUtaa.  4-1  ttemd  Casfle,  5-1  IBHar  Goadgi*.  7-1  liasnk  ftirieseor  Page.  B-1 
0*12-1  Damcaria. 


WetHerby  (N.H.) 


TMYPALEY 


-TDPHWM 


FekAndFcecy 
DnartBnM 
Cwfc»«rt 
Boca»o*ri  Bounce 
MyMomtaM 
In  Good  FaHli 


215  Kadarf 

245  Matte  Man 

315  TegayWailcii 

145  Sounds  Strong 

415  Great  Gusto 

4.45  InGoodFaKb 

AftA  farovtaowwot  im4f.nifta5t^utrtsrtfi-*i 

Gotao:  Good.  Good  to  Fyromptocec.ft' Denotes  bGrisre  

rratjnVaiijuJ ■»  < is  Great  Guria.  Mbs LBtOtMflbfd.  D6WH.  270Dfcs.  4.15 

SBoSoSS tSSi!  sS*.  J iSTeepyWaWi.  JGoWe,  211  nflas 

Seven  day  tenners:  Nona. 

atw  Horsed  runre  denote  ifavsstoceasfwttig-P'^  ^ 


t 


2nfl  c SANDBECX  MOTORS  CLAIMING  HURDL£ 

■ I O2m4fii0yds £2.425 (10 ttedared) 


oa<5  Caul  6aaa  pill  D tota  _ 
f63-P1  Far  And  Fans*  (21)  Uto  U l*B»  M1-0  - . _ 
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Seven  days  of  non-stop  action 


When  it  comes  to  kicking  dandruff, 
there's  no  match  for  Neutrogena. 
Unlike  most  anti -dandruff  shampoos, 
Neutrogena  Long  Lasting  Dandruff1 
Control  Shampoo  is  so  effective  it 
actually  goes  on  working  even  when 
you’re  not  using  it. 

So  you  don’t  have  to  use  it  every 
lime  you  wash  your  hair.  Just  once  a 
week  is  all  it  takes. 

Which  means  you  can  still  use  all 
your  favourite  shampoos  in  between. 

Neutrogena  Long  Lasting  Dandruff 
Control  Shampoo  keeps  dandruff 
away  for  longer. 


l or  ci  fret*  trial  pack  call 
0800  628  620. 
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Villeneuve  game  plan 
works  like  a dream 


Alan  Hanry 
In  Barcskun 
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CtinU 


Red-hot Ferrari. . . Eddie  Irvine  roars  out  of  the  pits  after  receiving  a 10-second  penalty  for  blocking 


SOCCER 


Redknapp  break 
added  to  insult 


MKECOOPBt 


JACQUES  Villeneuve 

regained  the  world 
championship  points 
lead  with  a mature 
and  measured  drive  to  victory 
in  the  Spanish  Grand  Pria 
here,  a tactically  complex 
race  in  which  he  was  helped 
immeasurably  when  Michael 
Schumacher  catapulted  his 
Ferrari  through  into  second 
place  at  the  first  corner  after 

malting  a brilliant  start  from 

seventh  on  the  grid. 

Schumacher  arrived  know- 
ing that  there  was  precious 
little  chance  of  repeating  his 
Monaco  victory  and  even  less 
big  liaTrftng  triumph  at  Bar- 
celona 12  months  ago.  Instead 
be  opted  for  a damage-limit*- 
tion  exercise  by  running  on 
brand  new  tyres  and  a light 
fuel  load  from  the  start  in 
order  to  make  up  as  many 
places  as  possible.  But  after 
his  initial  spurt  Schumacher 
began  to  drop  away  as  his 
tyres  wore  baldly  and  it  had 
the  effect  of  bottling  up  the 
field  and  allowing  Villeneuve 
to  get  well  clear. 

“1  knew  fi-om  testing  that 
Michael  would  have  trouble 
with  his  tyres  and  would  have 
to  do  three  stops,”  said 
Villeneuve. 

“We  opted  for  a two-stop 
strategy  which  1 knew  would 
be  risky  on  my  own  tyres,  but 
on  a three-stop  strategy  you 
have  to  drive  like  a maniac  to 
keep  the  lead." 

By  the  time  Schumacher 
made  his  first  stop  for  fuel 
and  tyres  at  the  end  of  lap  14 
Villeneuve  was  already  I6sec 
ahead  and  the  battle,  as  such, 
was  effectively  at  an  end. 
With  tyre- wear  problems  also 
handicapping  David  Coulth- 
ard’s  McLaren,  which  ran 
third  in  the  opening  stages, 
Olivier  Pan  Is  steadily  worked 
hiS  way  through  the  field  to 
finish  second  in  the  Bridge- 
stone-shod  Prost  Mugen 
Honda. 

It  was  the  best  result  for  the 
Japanese  tyre  company  in 
their  first  Formula  One  sea- 
son and  Panis’8  best  finish  of 
the  year. 

But  Panis  almost  lost  his 
second  place  when  be  came 
up  to  lap  Eddie  Irvine's  Fer- 
rari in  the  closing  stages, 

, allowing  Jean  Alesi's  Benet- 
ton and  Schumacher  to  pull 


Barcelona  details 


1 Jaequw  VBebwim  (Can) 1:30.35.896 

Wllliams-flenault  — (average  speed  124.3mph) 

2 OBvtor  Panto  (Fr)  Prost  Mugen-Honda - -*-5.804 

3 Joan  AJast  (Fr)  Benetton-fienauit +12.534 

4 Mkbaal  Schumacher  (Gor)  Ferrari  +17.979 

6 Johnny  Herbert  (GB)  Sauber-Petronas  +27.986 

6 David  CouRbard  (GB)  McLararvMercedes +29.744 

7 ROca  Hakfckmn  (Fin)  McLaren-Mercedes +48,765 

8 Heinz  llaitil  Frcntzon  (Gar)  Williama-RenauK +1.04.139 

8 Giancavfo  FWoheBa  (It)  Jordan -Peugeot +1.04.767 

lO  Gatnrd  Barger  (Aut)  Benetton-Renault ... — +1.05.670. 

41  Jos  Vemtappan  (Noth)  TyrrelHFord  1 lap 

12  Eddh  Irvine  (ire)  Ferrari  i |ap 

13  Jan  liagnuwn  (Dsn)  Siewart-Ford 1 lap 

14  Gianni  Hovfalden  (It)  Sauber-Petronas 2 laps 

15  Jarao  TrnM  (It)  Minardt-Hart  2 laps 

Did  notfWsh  (not  classified):  IS  P Dlniz  (Braz)  Arrows-Yamaha  S3 
laps  completed:  17  R Schumacher  (Ger)  Jordan-Peugeot  50;  18  R 
Banfdhmtto  (Braz)  Siewart-Ford  37;  18  II  Salo  (Fin)  Tyrreff-Forti 
35;  20  S Hafcano  (Japan)  Prost  Mugen-Honda  34;  21  D H2H  (GB) 
Arrows-Yamaha  16  22  U Kata  yarns  (Japan)  Mfnandi-Hart,  11. 
Drhnra*  championship  standings:  1 Villeneuve  30pts;  2 M Schu- 
macher 27;  3 O Panis  15;  4 Irvtne  14;  5 Coulthard  11;  6 Frentzen  10= 
Berger,  Hakklnen  10:  B Ales!  7;  10  Barrfcfteflo  (Brazil)  6;  11  Herbert 
5;  12=  R Schumacher  (Germany).  F(slchella4;  14  Salo  2;  15  Larini  1. 
Constructors'  standings:  i Ferrari  41pts;  2 Willlams-Renault  40;  3 
McLaren-Mercedes  21;  4 Benetton-Renault  17;  S Prost  Mugen- 
Honda  15;  6 Jordan-Peugeot  6’  7=  Stewart-Ford,  Sauber-Petronas, 
ft  9 Tyrell-Ford,  2. 


on  to  his  taiL  There  was  no 
suggestion  that  Irvine  was 
responding  to  any  team 
orders  in  an  effort  to  help  his 
team-mate  but  he  was  given  a 
lOsec  stop-go  penalty  for 
blocking  and  Panis  later  of- 
fered a brisk  criticism  of  his 
rival's  behaviour. 

“It  was  just  incredible  try- 


ing to  overtake  Eddie,"  he 
said,  “and  it  Is  very  difficult 
to  speak  with  this  man,  even 
though  he  obviously  saw  the 
blue  [overtaking}  Hags.  But 
perhaps  he  didn’t  see  them,  or 
maybe  he  has  a problem  with 
his  eyes." 

Irvine  was  hardly  repen- 
tant. “I  am  upset  about  my 


penalty,”  he  said.  "I  saw  the 
Hag  but,  as  Jos  Verstappen 
and  1 had  a car  to  pass  in 
front  of  us.  I assumed  they 

were  for  him." 

Ales  l eventually  beat  Schu- 
macher across  the  line  by 
5.4sec  to  take  third  place,  and 
Johnny  Herbert's  Sauber 
nipped  ahead  of  Coulthard  on 
the  last  lap  to  take  fifth 
place, 

“I  had  seen  that  David  was 
locking  up  his  front  brakes 
going  into  the  sharp  hairpin." 
said  Herbert. 

"On  the  last  lap  we  went 
side-by-side  into  the  corner 
before  that  because  I was  de- 
liberately trying  to  make  him 
push  too  hard  and  overshoot 
the  hairpin.  That's  what  he 
did." 

For  Villeneuve  it  was  a 
truly  outstanding  tactical  per- 
formance in  which  he  con- 
served bis  tyres  on  a high- 
grip  track  surface  which  is 
unusually  abrasive.  In  1981 
his  late  father  G dies  scored  a 
spectacular  Spanish  Grand 
Prix  victory  at  Madrid's  Jar- 
ama  track,  where  his  uncom- 
petitive Fbrniri  won  by  less 
than  a second. 

On  this  occasion  the  son  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  a much 
better  car  but  Jacques,  it 
must  be  said,  certainly  ap- 
plied just  as  much  brain 
power. 

• The  Indianapolis  500  was 
postponed  yesterday  for  the 
first  time  in  11  years  by  rain 
and  has  been  rescheduled  for 
today. 


Leading  role ...  Olivier  Panis  keeps  his  focus  in  the  closing  stages 


QUOJE  GARCJA 


David  Lacoy 


JAMIE  REDKNAPP 
looks  like  missing  the 
start  of  next  season 
for  Liverpool  after 
breaking  bis  right  ankle  dur- 
ing England's  2-1  victory  over 
South  Africa  at  Old  Trafford. 
The  news  is  unlikely  to  im- 
prove relations  between  An- 
field  and  Glenn  Hoddle,  al- 
ready strained  by  Liverpool’s 
decision  to  withdraw  Robbie 
Fowler  and  Steve  McMana- 
manfrom  the  England  squad. 

. Redknapp  went  off  early  in 
the  second  half  after  an  inno- 
cent-looking challenge  by 
Phil  Masinga.  South  Africa’s 
former  Leeds  striker. 

Yesterday  morning  Alan 
Smith,  the  England  physio, 
visited  the  23-year-old  mid- 
fielder in  a Manchester  hospi- 
tal and  later  confirmed  that 


Redknapp  had  also  suffered 
damaged  ligaments.  This  is  a 
repeat  of  the  Injury  be 
received  playing  for  England 
against  Scotland  in  last 
summer's  European 
Championship. 

Redknapp  did  not  start  a 
match  for  Liverpool  until 
mid-November. 

His  international  career 


“I  am  devastated  for  Jamie 
and  his  femfly,"  said  Hoddle. 
"He  has  had  wretched  bad 
luck  when  It  comes  to  playing 
for  England  and  everybody 
will  wish  him  a quick 
recovery." 

Redknapp’s  broken  ankle 
may  not  Improve  Hoddle’s 
chances  of  repairing  bridges 
between  himself  and  the  Liv- 


1  Jamie  has  had  wretched  bad  luck 
when  it  comes  to  playing  for 
England  and  everybody  will 
wish  hlma  quick  recovery" 


has  been  blighted  by  injuries. 
In  November  1995  he  tore  a 
hamstring  after  only  six  min- 
utes while  playing  against 
Switzerland  in  a friendly  at 
Wembley. 


erpool  manager  Roy  Evans. 
Liverpool  have  been  incensed 
by  the  England  coach's  con- 
demnation of  the  abrupt  way 
Fowler  and  McManaman 
were  pulled  out  of  his  squad 


for  the  South  Africa  friendly, 
Saturday’s  World  Cup  quali- 
fier in  Poland  and  the  four- 
nation  tournament  which 
starts  in  France  tomorrow 
week. 

Fowler  Is  to  have  nasal  sur- 
gery to  improve  his  breathing 
and  McManaman  is  resting  a 
knee  injury. 

Hoddle  felt  that  Fowler’s 
operation  could  have  been  de- 
layed and  implied  that  his  ab- 
sence might  jeopardise  his 
World  Cup  chances  should 
England  qualify. 

Liverpool  regarded  this  as  a 
personal  attack  on  Evans. 

In  the  meantime  Paul  Gas- 
coigne. carried  off  at  Old  Traf- 
ford with  a bruised  calf  after 
being  kicked  by  South  Afri- 
ca's Linda  ButhelezL  is  rated 
as  only  50-50  for  Poland. 

Tony  Adams,  rested  at  the 
weekend  because  of  his  ankle 
problem,  is  an  even  bigger 
doubt. 


Going  home . . . England’s  Jamie  Redknapp  is  carried  off 
after  bis  ankle  was  broken  in  a tackle  michael  stbeus 


l3 


Booted  blessing  in  disguise  for  Hoddle 


David  Lacey  on  England’s  meaningless  2-1  victory  over 
South  Africa  and  the  meaningful  injury  to  Gascoigne 


na 


SOCIAL  occasions 
were  always  a poor 
preparation  for  com- 
ing battles  but  at  least 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond’s 
ball  featured  the  leading 
English  characters  who  were 
shortly  to  fight  at  Waterloo. 

The  Wlevance  of  England’s 
friendly,  with  South  Africa  at 
Old  Trafford,  won  2-1  by  a 
goal  from  Ian  Wright  which 
should  have  been  disallowed 
for  hanrtiiflfc  to  their  World 
Cup  qualifier  in  Poland  this 
weekend  was  more  tenuous. 
Indeed  the  spirit  of  Welling- 
ton Was  confined  to  the  boot 
which  Linda  Buthelezi  put 
into  ’Paul  Gascoigne  in  the 
94th  mimitft  _ a rare  case  of 
time  literally  being  added  on 
far  injuries. 

■ Gascoigne's  right  calf  Is  suf- 
fldeatly  bruised  to  raise  fur- 
ther  doubts  about  his  fitness 
to  appear  in.Chorzow,  his  fit- 
««  Performance  having  «- 
f«dy  questioned  the  wisdom 
^considering  him  for  the 
same  in  the  first  place. 


Glenn  Hoddle  had  already 
lost  Jamie  Redknapp  with  his 
broken  ankle  early  in  the 
second  half.  After  Saturday's 
game  the  England  coach  said 
he  had  been  considering  ex- 
perimenting with  Redknapp 
as  a sweeper  in  the  four- 
nation  tournament  in  France 
which  begins  a week  tomor- 
row. From  now  on  Hoddle 
will  be  lucky  if  Roy  Evans, 
the  Liverpool  manager.lets 
him  have  a feather  duster. 

In  the  meantime  England 
are  in  for  Y«t  another  week  of 
anxiety  concerning  the  weU- 
beine  of  Gascoigne  who,  if  he 
celebrates  his  30th  birthday 
tomorrow  from  a prone  P<h£ 

tion.  will  at  least  tejtoingit 
on  the  treatment  table.  Hoo- 
die described  the  tackle 

which  rudefyinterwpt^  ae 

player’s  return  to  full  match 
fitness  as 

a sense  Buthelezi  did  both 
□layer  and  coach  a favour. 

For,  had  Gascoigne  not 
been  injured,  the  argument 
about  whether  Hoddle  should 


play  him  in  Poland  would 
now  be  raging  anew.  Hoddle 
thought  Gascoigne’s  perfor- 
mance was  "spot  an".  It  was 
not  an  opinion  shared  by  alL 

“He  needed  the  90  minutes 
to  have  any  chance  of  playing 
against  Poland.  He  did  not 
need  a spectacular  perfor- 
mance but  he  still  played 
well,"  Hoddle  enthused. 

In  the  eyes  of  others,  how- 
ever. Gascoigne’s  contribu- 
tion was  extremely  limited. 
True,  be  beat  a couple  of  de- 
fenders in  the-  old  manner 
after  only  two  minutes.  He 
also  went  Close  with  one  free- 
ldck  before  setting  up  the 
winner  with  another.  But  in 
general  he  lay  too  deep  to  be 
anything  like  the  consistent 
influence  of  old  and  he  did  not 
move  further  forward  even 
after  David  Batty  had  come 
on  for  Redknapp. 

When  this  point  was  raised 
Hoddle  replied  that  "Gam’S 
not  someone  who’s  going  to 
get  in  behind  defences  off  the 
balL  He’s  never  been  a player 


that’s  gone  in  behind  people 
and  tried  to  make  runs  off  the 
baH".  That  may  be  so  but  the 
old  Gascoigne  usually  wanted 
the  ball  back  once  be  bad 
made  a pass  and  was  pre- 
pared to  make  runs  into  space 
to  get  it 

If  Gascoigne  no  longer  has 
thfr  stamina  to  do  this  then 
his  present  value  must 
remain  questionable.  Hoddle 
could  bite  the  bullet  in  Cho- 
rzow  and  move  David  Beck- 
ham to  the  middle,  retaining 
Phil  Neville  as  right  wing- 
hack.  Neville’s  performance 
was  encouraging  but  in  Gas- 
coigne’s absence  Hoddle 
would  be  more  likely  to  retain 
Robert  Lee  In  the  centre  as 
the  main  support  for  Teddy 
Sheringham  and  Alan  Shearer. 

Hoddle’s  wisest  decision  on 
Saturday  was  to  keep  his 
principal  means  of  scoring 
goals  and  stopping  them. 
Shearer  and  David  Seaman, 
out  of  the  firing  line.  With 
eight  changes  in  the  side  that 
had  beaten  Georgia  this  was  a 
team  of  spare  parts. 

South  Africa,  the  1996  Afri- 
can Nations  Cup  winners  and 
likely  qualifiers  for  France 
next  summer,  were  foil  of 


Clever  touches  and  In  Mark 
Fish  had  a libero  of  genuine 
international  quality.  But  for 
all  Doctor  Khumalo's  imagi- 
native nostrums  they  lacked 
attacking  thrust 

In  spite  of  Fish,  moreover; 
they  defended  poorly  at  times. 
Neville  was  allowed  easy  pos- 
session before  passing  to  Lee, 
who  shot  through  a ruck  of 
bodies  to  put  England  ahead 
after  20  minutes. 

The  equaliser  came  in  the 
48rd  minute  when  Nigel  Mar- 
tyn,  hesitating  as  John  Mo- 
shoeu  came  in,  failed  to 
gather  Khumalo’s  hall  from 
the  right  Moshoeu  hooked  it 
over  the  defence  for  Masinga 
to  nod  into  the  net 


Paul  Scholes,  Hoddle’s  fifth 
new  cap,  replaced  Sher- 
ingham  and  with  15  minutes 
remaining  flicked  on  Gas- 
coigne’s free-kick  for  Wright 
to  control  the  haiit  turn  and 
shoot  past  Andre  Arendse. 
But  the  Arsenal  striker 
dearly  guided  the  ball  down 
with  a forearm. 

' Hoddle  rejected  the  asser- 
tion by  Clive  Barker,  South 
Africa's  coach,  that  England 
had  been -"predictable"  and 
their  build-up  “laboured". 
But  if  Barker's  team  beat 
Zambia  at  heme  on  Sunday 
week,  they  should  qualify  for 
the  1998  World  Cup  well 
ahead  of  England,  assuming 
England  qualify  at  all. 


Stanley  Matthews  ‘improving’ 


SIR  Stanley  Matthews 
was  yesterday  improv- 
ing after  a suspected  minor 
heart  attack  on  Friday. 

Doctors  said  there  had 
been  an  “encouraging  im- 
provement In  bis  heart 
function”. 

Stir  Stanley’s  wife  Mila 
and  Dr  John  Davis,  one  of 


the  team  treating  the  82- 
year-old  former  England 
player,  both  declined  to  say 
he  had  a heart  attack. 

Davis  said  yesterday: 
“Close  monitoring  and  sup- 
port Is  still  required.” 

Lady  Matthews  said  he 
was  expected  to  be  in  hospi- 
tal for  another  week. 


Wright  puts 
friendship 
to  one  side 

Patrick  Glenn  sees  Kilmarnock  lift  the 
Scottish  Cup  with  a goal  of  cruel  irony 


Alex  totten  could 
have  used  one  of  those 
painted  smiles  fa 
voured  by  losing 
nominees  at  the  Oscars  as  be 
watched  his  former  team 
deny  his  present  one  in  the 
Scottish  Cup  final  at  Ihrox. 

Instead  the  Falkirk  man- 
ager chose  to  adhere  to  the 
aphorism  that  it’s  no  loss 
what  a friend  gets.  As  Totten 
embraced  Paul  Wright  at  the 
end  of  a colourful,  sometimes 
pulsating  and  ultimately  sat- 
isfactory final,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  recall  those  stories 
told  by  hostages  of  the  special 
relationship  they  have 
formed  with  their  captors. 

Wright,  the  Kilmarnock 
striker,  had  been  Totten's 
principal  torturer,  recovering 
from  an  appearance-threaten- 
ing injury  in  time  to  score  the 
only  goal  and  take  the  cup  to 
Rugby  Park  for  the  first  time 
in  68  years. 

Both  men  knew  what  they 
owed  each  other.  The  man- 
ager had  signed  the  player 
twice  in  recent  years,  bring- 
ing him  to  St  Johnstone  after 
a couple  of  hellish  spells  with 
Queens  Park  Rangers  and  Hi- 
bernian and.  in  tom,  recruit- 
ing him  to  the  Kilmarnock 
cause  in  1995. 

Wright  had  Justified  Tot- 
ten’s belief  by  becoming  each 
club's  most  valuable  asset,  his 
goals  and  general  leadership 
of  the  Kilmarnock  attack  in 
the  last  two  seasons  contrib- 
uting hugely  to  keeping  them 
in  the  Premier  Division. 

Totten,  of  course,  was  not 
there  to  enjoy  the  latest  piece 
of  escapology  — when  Kil- 
marnock stayed  up  by  virtue 
of  a last-day  draw  with  Aber- 
deen — as  he  had  been  sacked 
by  the  dub  at  the  turn  of  the 
year  and  had  begun  sprin- 
kling his  stardust  over  Fal- 
kirk in  the  First  Division.  But 
he  knew  before  the  first  whis- 
tle of  the  final  that  Wright 
would  be  his  new  side's  most 
menacing  adversary. 

Most  of  the  Falkirk  support, 
however,  left  the  ground  con- 
vinced that  they  were  un- 
lucky, especially  when  a more 


spirited  performance  In  the 
second  half  saw  them  get  the 
ball  in  the  net,  only  for  Nell 
Oliver’s  effort  to  be  disal- 
lowed for  offside. 

Kilmarnock,  it  must  be 
said,  had  more  quality,  inven- 
tiveness and  Incisiveness. 
Even  If  they  appeared  to  be 
less  dominant  after  the  break, 
they  still  created  the  two  best 
chances  of  the  half. 

Andy  Gray,  the  former 
Crystal  Palace,  Tottenham, 
Aston  Villa  and  England  mid- 
fielder, ran  back  and  made  a 
telling  challenge  on  Kilmar- 
nock’s Jim  McIntyre  after  he 
was  released  through  the 
middle. 

Alex  Burke,  the  teenage 
winger,  was  also  played  in 
from  the  left:  by  the  veteran 
Gus  MacPherson  but  drove 
the  boll  straight  at  Craig  Nel- 
son when  a cut-back  would 
surely  have  allowed  the  lurk- 
ing Wright  to  score  his 
second.  Wright's  finishing  in 
the  2lst  minute  was  clinical. 
When  Burke’s  corner  was  de- 
livered from  the  right,  Jamie 
McGowne  and  Scott  McKen- 
zie rose  In  the  challenge,  with 
the  ball  breaking  off  the  latter 
and  travelling  across  the  area 
to  Wright  at  the  for  post 
The  striker  slightly  m is- 
sued with  his  right  foot  on  the 
turn  but  the  ball  hobbled 
away  from  Nelson. 

Wright  admitted  it  was  not 
the  sweetest  contact  he  had 
ever  made  but  added:  "That’s 
the  kind  that  always  seem  to 
go  in." 

Kilmarnock’s  cup  triumph 
is  an  extraordinary  prize  for 
their  manager  Bobby  Wil- 
liamson, who  was  happily 
learning  the  coaching  trade 
with  the  club’s  youngsters 
when  Totten's  departure  led 
to  his  being  offered  the  care- 
takership  only  last  December. 
The  job  is  now  his,  with  a new 
three-year  contract  agreed  in 
the  days  before  the  final. 

“In  a few  days  I'll  feel  sorry 
for  Alex,"  he  said  of  his  rival 
manager  and  friend. 

"Now  all  I feel  is  elation  for 
the  Kilmarnock  players  and 
Cans." 


Sunday  best . . . Ben  Hollioake  steers  Shane  Warae  for  four  at  Lord's  yesterday.  The  19-year-old  made  63  on  his  debut  to  help  England  to  their  third  successive  six-wicket  victory  over  Australia 


Big  Ben  strikes  as 
England  chime 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,973 

Set  by  Rufus 
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KHke  Setvey  at  Lord’s 


FOR  one  glorious, 
sunlit  hour  yester- 
day. when  the  runs 
were  flowing  like 
the  lunchtime 
Pimms  and  a young  man  was 

making  a name  for  himself,  it 
was  almost  necessary  to 
pinch  oneself  to  make  sure  it 
was  not  just  a dream.  This 
was  the  day  that  Ben  Hoi- 
lioake,  a Lad  whose  county 
career  has  barely  begun,  be- 
came a man  on  the  grandest 
stage  against  the  toughest 
opposition. 

Batting  at  number  three, 
with  a licence  to  thrill,  he 
cocked  a snook  at  reputa- 
tions, dumping  his  second  de- 
livery straight  back  past  the 
bemused  Glenn  McGrath  _ — 
one  of  the  world’s  premier 
pace  bowlers  — to  rattle  the 
pavilion  rails. 

In  the  next  46  balls  he  hit  10 
more  boundaries  and  a mas- 
sive six  hoisted  over  square 
leg  off  Shane  Wame  — one  of 
the  finest  spinners  to  draw 
breath  — before  dipping  a 
catch  to  backward  point  As 
he  walked  off,  the  crowd 
stopped  short  of  flinging  their 
bats  in  the  air,  but  they 
clapped,  football  style,  above 
their  heads,  and  some  even 
cheered. 

Hollloake.  a tall  fellow. 


raised  his  bat  tentatively  but 
stared  at  the  ground  through 
the  grille  of  his  new  England 
helmet. 

Had  he  been  anyone  else 
but  a Hollloake.  it  mighr  have 
been  mistaken  for  embarrass- 
ment. Diffidence,  however. 

does  not  feature  in  the  fam- 
ily’s vocabulary.  For  two 
matches  it  had  been  Adam 

easing  himself  into  a key  role 
in  the  England  side  as  if  slid- 
ing on  to  a stool  next  to  a 
woman  In  a Battersea  wine 
bar;  it  brought  him  England’s 
man -of-th e-series  award. 

But  Adam  has  been  around 
a bit  — captain  of  the  A side, 
skipper  of  Surrey.  Ben  is 
barely  19,  and  19-year-old 
Englishmen  do  not  bat  first 
wicket  down  in  internation- 
als against  Australia  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  cane  the  bowling 
as  if  It  were  a benefit  match. 

If  he  had  nerves,  they  did 
not  show.  McGrath  was 
driven  to  distraction  at  times, 
once  from  down  the  wicket, 
and  responded  with  a head- 
! jerking  bouncer,  Warae  was 
driven,  too,  and  paddled 
delicately. 

Michael  Kasprowicz.  the 
best  of  the  Australian 
bowlers,  had  his  moral  suc- 
cesses as  Hollloake  joyously 
surfed  a wave  of  good  fortune, 
but  the  edges  flew  dear  of  Ian 

Healy*s  despairing  dives. 

Hollioake’s  innings  shone 


II  Lord’s  scoreboard  | 
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brilliantly  on  a day  resplen- 
dent with  fine  individual  per- 
formances and  resulted, 
neatly,  in  England’s  third 
successive  slx-wicket  win. 
The  Australian  innings  was 
dominated  by  a sublime  95 
from  Mark  Waugh  — 96  deliv- 
eries met  with  such  elegance 
he  could  have  been  batting  on 
a catwalk. 

Darren  Gough  set  Australia 
back  at  the  start  and  he  took 
Waugh's  wicket  when  the 
twin  was  threatening  to  push 
the  total  beyond  England’s 
reach.  Gough  took  five  for  44 
for  the  second  time  in  his 
career  and,  on  a day  of  toll  for 
bowlers,  it  won  him  the  man- 


of-the-match  award. 

Australia  had  made 
changes,  with  Mark  Taylor 
deciding  there  was  no  farther 
value  In  limited-overs  cricket 
in  his  quest  to  find  form,  and 
Michael  Slater  joining  him 
The  replacements.  Matthew 
Elliott  and  Justin  Langer, 
Called  to  take  the  chance  as 
England  won  the  toss  once 
more,  fielded  ferociously 
again  and  caught  like  de- 
mons- Australia’s  score  — 289 
— was  their  highest  of  the 
series  but  it  was  below  par  for 
the  conditions. 

The  younger  Hollloake  pro- 
vided the  catalyst  for  the  Eng-  , 
land  reply  after  Mike  Ather- ' 


ton  had  survived  a vehement 
appeal  for  a catch  at  the 
wicket  only  to  be  lbw  to 
Kasprowicz  two  balls  later,  j 
Alec  Stewart  on.  IB  when  Hol- 
lioake  arrived,  was  left  stand- 
ing in  the  space  of  23  balls 
and,  from  roughly  the  same 
number  of  deliveries,  made  19 
out  of  92  in  14  overs. 

Hollioake’s  departure  took 
the  edge  off  the  atmosphere 
but  there  was  good  batting  to 
come  as  Stewart  and  John 
Crawley,  who  replaced  Nick 
Knight  in  the  side,  added  80 
for  the  third  wicket  also  In  14 
overs.  Stewart  clipped  Mark  i 
Waugh,  in  his  first  over  of  off- 1 
spin,  to  Langer  on  the  deep 
midwicket  boundary.  It  had  i 
been  sensible  rather  than,  vi- 
brant batting  from  Stewart 
with  79  spread  over  34  overs. 

It  was  to  England's  advan- 
tage. however,  that  they  al- 
ways had  one  batsman  set  at 
the  fall  of  a wicket  and,  with 
Crawley  going  well.  Graham 
Thorpe  was  able  to  establish 

hinuplf 

The  pair  might  have  seen 
the  side  home  but  a running 
mishap  saw  Crawley  run  out 
for  52,  and  it  was  left  to 
Thorpe  (45)  and  Hollioake 
senior  to  see  thing*  through. 
Hollloake  pushed  the  winning 
run,  as  he  had  in  the  other 
games.  “Oh,  wen,”  said  Ben 
afterwards.  “Big  brothers  al- 
ways have  the  last  word.” 
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Across 

1 Daphne's  strange  allure® 

4 One  way  to  work  with 
figures® 

® They  give  a better  price  (4) 

10  Grouse  about  a spring 
mattress  lacking  hair  (10) 

11  Tender  relative® 

12  Momentous  as  the 
Olympics,  for  example® 

13  Not  knowing  about  one 
caring® 

1*  Resistance  units  serving  fin 
Queen  (4) 

16  One  may  take  rests  with 
these  shooting  sticks  (4) 

17  Carriage  entrance® 

21  Drink  I put  down  before 
going  out® 

22  The  game's  finished  fora 
small  number  on  the  team 
(2.4) 


24  Temple  altar,  perhaps,  Inlaid 
with  nacre  design  (10) 

26  Dance  w ith  a girl's  best 
frlend(4) 

26  Made  a home  for  a good 
man  in  want® 

27  It  often  clashes  with  its  own 
kind® 

Down 

1 Entering  one’s  home  (7) 

2 Thrown  out  of  bed  earlier 
than  arranged® 

3 In  upset  state, 
Shakespeare'S  heartless 
heroine  is  trading  places  (7) 

5 Caught  by  traffic  light  at 
bend  in  toe  road® 

6 His  plight  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  sailors  ® 

7 Mouth-organs  (7) 

8 Notes  kept  in  a pocket- 
book.  Dertraos  (5® 


14 

16  Hold  | cannot  brSak  (7) 

18  Home  shared  by  unmarried 
asters  (7) 

19  Politician,  liar  and  cad,  ■■ 
nefldstoreformfT) 

26  Position  In  which  a man 
takes  notes (6)- 

23  C^rbs  straggling  bushes  ® 

Solution  tomorrow 
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